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PREFACE 

search ended in failure ; though tourists assure me 
positively that they have found it without trouble, 
and that it answers in every particular to the descrip- 
tion given in this volume. At all events, as stated 
elsewhere, the commanding heights called ‘ High- 
Stoy ’ and ‘ Bubb-Down Hill ’ overlook the landscape 
in which it is supposed to be hid. 

In respect of the occupations of the characters, the 
adoption of iron utensils and implements in agriculture, 
and the discontinuance of thatched roofs for cottages, 
have almost extinguished^ the handicrafts classed 
formerly as ‘ copsework,’ and the type of men who 
engaged in them. 

The Woodlanders was first published complete, in 
three volumes, in the March of 1887. 

T. H. 

April 1912. 


The CouNTRy op the Wooi>lanijer.s. 
Map of the Wessex of the NovEf.s ani> Poems.— 
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1 Vie rambler who, for old association’s sake, should 
race the forsaken coach-road running almost in a 
."ieridional line from Bristol to the south shore of 
lingland, would find himself during the latter half of 
his Journey in the vicinity of*some extensive wood- 
kinds, interspersed with apple-orchards. Here the 
. timber or fruit-bearing as the case may be, 
make the wayside hedges ragged by their drip and 
shade, their lower limbs stretching in level repose over 
the road, as though reclining on the insubstantial air. 
At one place, on the skirts of Blackmoor Vale, where 
the bold brow of High-Stoy Hill is seen two or three 
miles ahead, the leaves lie so thick in autumn as to 
completely bury the track. The spot is lonely, and 
when the days are darkening the many gay charioteers 
now perished who have rolled along; the way, the 
olistered soles that have trodden it, and the tears that 
have wetted it, return upon the mind of the loiterer. 

The physiognomy of a deserted highway ex- 
presse.s solitude to a degree that is not reached by 
mere dales or downs, and bespeaks a tomb-like still- 
ness more emphatic than that of glades and pools. 
The contrast of what is with what might be, probably 
accounts for this. To step, for instance, at the place 
under notice, from the edge of the plantation into the 
adjoining thoroughfare, and pause amid its emptiness 
for a moment, was to exchange by the act of a single 
•'tride the simple absence of human companionship for 
.n incubus of the forlorn, 
ia 
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THE WOODLANDERS 

At this spot, on the louring evening of a bygone 
winter’s day, there stood a man who had thus indirectly 
entered upon the scene from a stile hard by, and was 
temporarily influenced by some such feeling of being , 
suddenly more alone than before he had emerged 
upon the highway. , 

It could be seen by a glance at his rather finical 
style of dress that he did not belong to the country 
proper; and from his air, after a while, that though 
there might be a sombre beauty in the scenery, mus, 
in the breeze, and a wan procession of coaching ghos" 
in the sentiment of this old turnpike-road, he w? 
mainly puzzled about the way. 

He looked north and south, and mechanics 
prodded the ground witfi his cane. ' 

At first not a soul appeared who could enligh i 
him as he desired, or seemed likely to appear th 
night. But presently a slight noise of labourit; 
wheels, and the steady dig of a horse’s shoe-tip 
became audible ; and there loomed in the notch of .sky 
and plantation a carrier’s van drawn by a single hor.se. 

The vehicle was half full of passengers, mostly 
women. He held up his stick at its approach, and < 
the woman who was driving drew rein, 

‘I’Ve been trying to find a short way to Little 
Hintock this last half-hour, Mrs. Dollery,’ he said. , 

‘ But though I’ve been to Great Hintock and Hintock 
House half a dozen times, on business with the dassh* 
ing lady there, I am a,t fault about the small village. 
You can help me, I dare say ’ 

She assured him that she could — that as .she went 
to Abbot’s Cernel her van pas.sed near it — that it wa.s 
only up the lane branching out of the road .she 
followed. ‘Though,’ continued Mrs. Dollery, ‘’tis 
such a little small place that, as a town gentleman, 
you’d need have a can'3;. and lantern to find it if ye 
don’t know where ’tis. Bedad! I wouldn’t live there 
if they’d pay me to. Now at Abbot’s Cernel you do 
see the world a bit.’ 
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THE WOODLANDERS 

He mounted and sat beside her, with his feet out- 
wards, where they were ever and anon brushed over 
by tfee horse’s tail. 

This van was rather a movable attachment of the 
roadway than an extraneous object, to those who 
knew it well. The old horse, whose hair was of the 
roughness and colour of heather, whose leg-joints, 
shoulders, and hoofs w'ere distorted by harness and 
'rudgery from colthood — though if all had their rights 
q ’e ought, symmetrical in outline, to have been picking 
*■ le herbage of some Eastern plain instead of tugging 
^ ere— -had trodden this road almost daily for twenty 
*ji?'-ars. Even his subjection was not made congruous 
, '*'^oughout, for, the harness jt?eing too short, his tail 
j not drawn through the crupper, and the breeching 
'/’pped awkwardly to one side. He knew every 
‘ Sbtle incline of the ten miles of ground between 
bbot’s Cernel and Sherton — the market toWn to 
® vhich he journeyed — as accurately as any surveyor 
could have learnt it by a Dumpy level. 

The vehicle had a square black tilt which nodded 
with the motion of the wheels, and at a point in it 
over the driver’s head was a hook to which the reins 
were hitched at times, forming a catenary curve from 
the horse’s shoulders. Somewhere about the axles 
was a loo.se chain, whose only known function was to 
clink as it went. Mrs. Dollery, having to h o p up and 
down many times in the service of her passengers, 
wore, especially in windy weather, short leggings under 
her gown for modesty’s sake ; and instead of a bonnet 
a felt hat tied down with a handkerchief, to guard 
against an ear-ache to which she was frequently 
.subject. In the rear of the van was a glass window, 
which she cleaned with her pocket-handkerchief every 
market-day before starting. .»I-ooking at the van from 
the back the spectator could thus see, through its 
interior, a square piece of the same sky and landscape 
that he saw without, but intruded on by the profiles of 
the seated passengers, who, as they rumbled onward, 
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their lips moving and heads nodding in animated 
private converse, remained in cheerful unconsciousness 
that their mannerisms and facial peculiarities #vere 
sharply defined to the public eye. 

This hour of coming home from market was the 
happy one, if not the happiest, of the week for them. 
Snugly ensconced under the tilt they could forget the 
sorrows of the world without, and survey life and 
discuss the incidents of the day with placid smiles. 

The passengers in the back part formed a group to 
themselves, and while the newcomer spoke to the 
proprietress they indulged in a confidential chat about 
him, which the noise of the van rendered inaudible to 
himself and Mrs. Doller;^ sitting forward. 

‘ ’Tis Barber PerGomb-~he that’s got the waxen 
woman in his window,’ said one. ‘ What business can 
bring him out here at this time, and not a journeyman 
haircutter, but a master-barber that’s left off his pole 
because ’tis not genteel ? ’ 

The barber, though he had nodded and spoken 
genially, seemed indisposed to gratify the curiosity 
that he had aroused; and the unrestrained flow of 
ideas which had animated the inside of the van before 
his arrival was checked thenceforward. 

Thus they rode on, and High-Stoy Hill grew 
larger ahead. At length could be discerned in the 
dusk, about half a mile to one side, gardens and 
orchards sunk in a concave, and, as it were, snipped 
out of the woodland. From this self-contained place 
rose in stealthy silence tall stems of smoke, which the 
eye of imagination could trace downward to their 
root on quiet hearthstones, festooned overhead with 
hams and flitches. It was one of those sequestered 
spots outside the gates of the world where may u.sually 
be found more meditatipn than action, and more 
listlessness than meditation; where reasoning pro- 
ceeds on narrow premisses, and results in inferences 
wildly imaginative ; yet where, from time to time, 
dramas of a grandeur and unity truly Sophoclean are 
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THE WOODLANDERS 

enacted in the real, by virtue of the concentrated 
passions and closely-knit interdependence of the lives 
therein. 

This place was the Little Hintock of the master- 
barber’s search. The coming night gradually obscured 
the smoke of the chimneys, but the position of the 
wood-environed community could still be distinguished 
by a few faint lights, winking more or less ineffectu- 
ally through the leafless boughs and the undiscernible 
songsters they bore, in the form of balls of feathers, at 
roost among them. 

At the corner of the lane which branched to the 
hamlet the barber alighted, Mrs. Dollery’s van going 
onward to the larger place, jirhose superiority to the 
despised smaller one as an exemplar of the world’s 
movements was not particularly apparent in its means 
of approach. 

‘A very clever and learned young doctor lives 
in the place you be going to — not because there’s 
anybody for’n to cure there, but because they say 
he is in league with the devil.' 

The observation was flung at the barber by one of 
the women at parting, as a last attempt to get at his 
errand that way. 

But he made no reply and without further pause 
plunged towards the umbrageous nook, and paced 
cautiously over the dead leaves which nearly buried 
the road or street of the hamlet. As very few 
people except them.selves passed this way after dark, 
a majority of the denizens of Little Hintock deemed 
window curtain.s unnece-ssary ; and on this account 
their visitor made it his business to stop opposite the 
casements of each cottage that he came to, with a 
demeanour which showed that he was endeavouring 
to conjecture, from the pensons and things he ob.served 
within, the whereabouts of somebody or other who 
resided here. 

Only the smaller dwellings interested him; one 
or two houses whose size, antiquity, and rambling 
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appurtenances signified that notwithstanding their 
remoteness they must formerly have been, if they 
were not still, inhabited by people of a certain social 
standingj being neglected by him entirely. Smells 
of pomace, and the hiss of fermenting cider, which 
reached him from the back quarter^ of other tene- 
ments, revealed the recent occupation of some of the 
inhabitants, and joined with the scent of decay from 
the perishing leaves underfoot. 

Half a dozen dwellings were passed without result. 
The next, which stood opposite a tall tree, was in an 
exceptional state of radiance, the flickering brightness 
from the inside shining up the chimney and making a 
luminous mist of the eiqgrging smoke. The interior, 
as seen through the window, caused him to draw up 
with a terminative air and watch. The house was 
rather large for a cottage, and the door, which opened 
immediately into the living-room, stood ajar, so that a 
riband of light fell through the opening into the dark 
atmosphere without. Every now and then a rnoth, 
decrepit from the late season, would flit for a moment 
across the outcoming rays and disappear again into 
the night. 
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In the room from which this cheerful blaze proceeded 
he beheld a girl seated on a willow chair, and busily 
working by the light of the fire, which was ample and 
of woodi With a bill-hook Jn one hand and a leather 
glove much too large for her on the other, she was 
making spars, such as are used by thatchers, with 
great rapidity. She wore a leather apron for this 
purpose, which was also much too large for her figure. 
On her left hand lay a bundle of the straight, .smooth 
hazel rods called spar-gads — the raw material of her 
manufacture ; on her right a heap of chips and ends 
—the refuse — with which the fire was maintained ; in 
front a pile of the finished articles. To produce them 
she took up each gad, looked critically at it from end 
to end, cut it to length, split it into four, and sharpened 
each of the quarters with dexterous blows, which 
brought it to a triangular point precisely resembling 
that of a bayonet. 

Beside her, in case she might require more light, a 
brass candlestick stood on a little round table curiously 
formed of an old coffin-stool, with a deal top nailed 
on, the white surface of the latter contrasting oddly 
w:ith the black carved oak of the sub-structure. The 
social position of the household in the past was almost 
as definitively shown by the presence of this article as 
that of an esquire or nobleman by his old helmets or 
shields. It had been customary for every well-to-do 
villager, whose tenure was by copy of court-roll, or in 
any way more permanent than that of the mere cotter, 
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to keep a pair of these stools for the use of his own 
dead ; but changes had led to the discontinuance of 
the custom, and the stools were frequently made' use 
of in the manner described. 

The young woman laid down the bill-hook for a 
moment and examined the palm of 4ier right hand 
which, unlike the other, was ungloved, and showed 
little hardness or roughness about it. The palm was 
red and blistering, as if her present occupation were 
as yet too recent to have subdued it to what it worked 
in. As with so many right hands born to manual 
labour, there was nothing in its fundamental shape 
to bear out the physiological conventionalism that 
gradations of birth show^ themselves primarily in the 
form of this member. Nothing but a cast of the die 
of destiny had decided that the girl should handle the 
tool ; and the fingers which clasped the heavy ash 
haft might have skilfully guided the pencil or swept 
the string, had they only been set to do it in good 
time.\/ 

Her face had the usual fulness of expression which 
is developed by a life of solitude. Where the eyes 
of a multitude continuously beat like waves upon a 
countenance they seem to wear away its mobile 
power ; but in the still water of privacy every feeling 
and sentiment unfolds in visible luxuriance, to be 
interpreted as readily as a printed word by an 
intruder. In years she was no more than nineteen 
or twenty, but the nece.ssity of taking thought at a too 
early period of life had forced the provisional curves 
of her childhood’s face to a premature finality. Thus 
she had but little pretension to beauty, save in one 
prominent particular— her hair. 

Its abundance made it almost unmanageable ; its 
colour was, roughly speaking, and as seen here by 
firelight, brown ; but careful notice, or an observation 
by day, would have revealed that its true shade was a 
rare and beautiful approximation to chestnut. 

On this one bright gift of Time to the particular 
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victim of his now before us the newcomer’s eyes 
were fixed ; meanwhile the fingers of his right hand 
me(Jhanically played over something sticking up from 
his waistcoat pocket~the bows of a pair of scissors, 
whose polish made them feebly responsive to the light 
from within the house. In her present beholder’s 
mind the scene formed by the girlish spar- maker 
composed itself into an impression-picture of extremest 
type, wherein the girl’s hair alone, as the focus of 
observation, was depicted with intensity and distinct- 
ness, while her face, .shoulders, hands, and figure in 
general were a blurred mass of unimportant detail lost 
in haze and obscurity. 

He hesitated no longer^ but tapped at the door 
and entered. The young woman turned at the 
crunch of his boots on the sanded floor, and exclaim- 
ing, ‘ O, Mr, Percomb, how you frightened me ! ’ 
quite lost her colour for a moment. 

He replied, ‘You should shut your door— then 
you'd hear folk open it’ 

‘ I can’t,’ she said ; ‘ the chimney .smokes so, Mr. 
Percomb, you look as unnatural away from your wigs 
as a canary in a thorn hedge. Surely you have not 
come out here on my account-^for- — — ’ 

* Yes— to have your answer about this,’ He 
touched her hair with his cane, and she winced. ‘ Do 
you agree.?’ he continued. ‘It is necessary that I 
should know at once, as the lady is soon going away, 
and it takes time to make up.’ 

‘ Don’t press me— it worries me, I was in hopes 
you had thought no more of it. I can not part with it 
—so there ! ' 

‘Now look here, Marty,’ said the other, sitting 
down on the coffin-stool table, ‘ How much do you 
get for making these spars ? ' 

‘ Hush — father’s upstairs awake, and he don't 
know that l am doing his work.’ 

‘ Well, now tell me,’ said the man more softly. 

‘ How much do you get ? ’ 
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‘ Eighteenpence a thousand,’ she said reluctantly. 

‘ Who are you making them for.^’ 

‘ Mr. Melbury, the timber-dealer, just below htre.’ 

‘ And how many can you make in a day.^ ’ 

‘ In a day and half the night, three bundles — that’s 
a thousand and a half.’ • 

‘Two and threepence.’ Her visitor paused. 

‘ Well, look here,’ he continued, with the remains of a 
computation in his tone, which reckoning had been to 
fix the probable sum of money necessary to outweigh 
her present resources and her woman’s love of comeli- 
ness ; ‘here’s a sovereign — a gold sovereign, almost 
new.’ He held it out between his finger and thumb. 

‘ That’s as much as you’d^earn in a week and a half at 
that rough man’s-work, and it’s yours for just letting 
me snip off what you’ve got too much of.’ 

The girl's bosom moved a very little. ‘ Why 
can’t the lady send to some other girl who don’t value 
her hair — not to me.?’ she exclaimed. 

‘ Why, simpleton, because yours is the exact shade 
of her own, and ’tis a shade you can’t match by 
dyeing. But you are not going to refuse me now 
I've come all the way from Sherton on purpose ? ’ 

‘ I say I won't sell it — to you or anybody.’ 

‘ Now listen,’ and he drew up a little closer beside 
her. ‘ The lady is very rich, and won’t be particular 
to a few shillings; so I will advance to this on my 
own responsibility— I’ll make the one sovereign two, 
rather than go back empty-handed.’ 

‘ No, no, no ! ’ she cried, beginning to be much 
agitated. ‘ You are tempting me. You go on like 
the Devil to Doctor Faustus in the penny book. But 
I don’t want your money, and won’t agree. Why did 
you come ,? I said when you got me into your shop 
and urged me so much that I didn’t mean to sell my 
hair!’ 

‘ Marty, now hearken. The lady that wants it wants 
it badly. And, between you and me, you’d better let 
her have it. ’Twill be bad for you if you don’t.’ 
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‘ Bad for me ? Who is she, then ? ’ 

The wig -maker held his tongue, and the girl 
repeated the question. 

‘I am not at liberty to tell you. And as she is 
going abroad soon it makes no difference who she is 
at all.’ 

‘ She wants it to go abroad wi’ ? ’ 

He assented by a nod. 

The girl regarded him reflectively. ‘ Now, Mr. 
Percomb,’ she said, ‘ I know who 'tis. ’Tis she at the 
House— -Mrs. Charmond ! ’ 

‘ That’s my secret. However, if you agree to let 
me have it I’ll tell you in confidence.’ 

‘ I’ll certainly not let you have it unless you tell 
me the truth. Is it Mi-s. C^armond ? ’ 

The man dropped his voice. ‘ Well— it is. You 
.sat in front of her in church the other day, and she 
noticed how exactly your hair matches her own. 
Ever since then she’s been hankering for it, to help 
out hers, and at last decided to get it. As she won’t 
wear it till she goes off abroad she knows nobody 
will recognixe the change. I’m commissioned to get 
it for her, and then It is to be made up. I shouldn’t 
have vamped all these miles for any less important 
employer, Now, mind -^’tis asmuch as my business 
with her is worth if it should be known that i’ve let 
out her name; but honour between us two, Marty, 
and you’ll say nothing that would injure me ? ’ 

‘ 1 don't wish to tell upon her,’ said Marty coolly, 
‘But my hair is my own, and I’m going to keep it.’ 

‘ Now that’s not fair, after what I've told you,’ said 
the nettled emissary. ‘ You see, Marty, as you are 
in the same parish, and in one of this lady’s cottages, 
and your father is ill, and wouldn’t like to turn out, 
it would be as well to oblige her. I say that as a 
friend. But I won’t press you to make up your mind 
to-night. You’ll be coming to market to-morrow, I 
dare say, and you Can call then. If you think it over 
you’ll be inclined to bring what I want, I know.’ 
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' I’ve nothing more to say,’ she answered. 

Her companion saw from her manner that it was 
useless to urge her further by speech. ‘As <you 
are a trusty young woman,’ he said, ‘ I’ll put these 
sovereigns up here for ornament, that you may see 
how handsome they are. Bring the article to- 
morrow, or return the sovereigns.’ He stuck them 
edgewise into the frame of a small mantel looking- 
glass. ‘I hope you’ll bring it; for your sake and 
mine. I should have thought she could have suited 
herself elsewhere ; but as it’s her fancy it must be 
indulged if possible. If you cut it off yourself, mind 
how you do it so as to keep all the locks one way.’ 
He sfaowed her how this ^as to be done. 

‘ But I shan’t,’ she replied with laconic indifference. 
‘I value my looks too much to spoil ’em. She wants 
my curls to get another lover with ; though if stories 
are true she’s broke the heart of many a noble gentle- 
man already.’ 

‘Lord, it’s wonderful how you guess things, 
Marty,’ said the barber. ‘I’ve had it from those that 
know that there certainly is some foreign gentleman 
in her eye. However, mind what I ask.’ 

‘ She’s not going to get him through me.’ 

Percomb had retired as far as the door; he came 
back, planted his cane on the coffin-stool, and looked 
her in the face. ‘Marty South,’ he said with de- 
liberate emphasis, a lover ymrself, and that’s 

why you won’t let it go ! ’ 

She reddened so intensely as to pass the mild 
blush that suffices to heighten beauty; she put the 
yellow leather glove on one hand, took up the hook 
with the other, and sat down doggedly to her work 
without turning her face to him again. He regarded 
her head for a moment, went to the door, and with 
one look back at her departed on his way homeward. 

Marty pursued her occupation for a few minutes, 
then suddenly laying down the bill-hook she jumped 
up and went to the back of the room, where she 
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opened a door which disclosed a staircase so whitely 
scrubbed that the grain of the wood was wellnigh 
sodden away ' by cleansing. At the top she gently 
approached a bedroom, and without entering said, 

‘ Father, do you want anything ?’ 

A weak v#ice inside answered in the negative ; 
adding, ‘ I should be all right by to-morrow if it were 
not for the tree ! ’ 

‘The tree again — always the tree! O, father, 
don’t worry so about that. Y ou know it can do you 
no harm.’ 

‘ Who have ye had talking to ’ee downstairs.^ ’ 

‘ A Sherton man called — nothing to trouble about,’ 
she said soothingly. ‘Father,’ she went on, ‘can 
Mrs. Charmond turn us of our house if she’s 
minded to ? ’ 

‘Turn us out? No. Nobody can turn us out till 
my poor soul is turned out of my body. 'Tis lifehold, 
like Giles Winterborne’s. But when my life drops 
’twill be hers — not till then.’ His words on this 
subject so far had been rational and firm enough. 
But now he lapsed into his moaning strain ; ‘ And 
the tree will do it — that tree will soon be the death 
of me.’ 

‘Nonsense, you know better. How can it be?' 
She refrained from further speech, and descended to 
the ground floor again. 

‘Thank Heaven then,’ she said to herself, ‘what 
belongs to me I keep.’ 
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III 

The lights in the village went out, house after house, 
till there only remained two in the darkness. One 
of these came from a residence on the hill-side — that 
of the young medical gentleman in league with the 
devil, of whom there is softiething to be said later on ; 
the other shone from the window of Marty South. 
Precisely the same extinguished effect was produced 
here, however, by her rising when the clock struck 
ten and hanging up a thick cloth curtain. The door 
it was necessary to keep ajar in hers as in most 
cottages because of the smoke ; but she obviated the 
effect of the riband of light through the chink by 
hanging a cloth over that also. She was one of 
these people who, if they have to work harder than 
their neighbours, prefer to keep the necessity a secret 
as far as possible ; and, but for the slight sounds of 
wood-splintering which came from within, no way- 
farer would have perceived that here the cottager did 
not sleep as elsewhere. 

Eleven, twelve, one o’clock struck; the heap of 
spars grew higher, and the pile of chips and ends 
more bulky. Even the light on the hill had now 
been extinguished ; but still she worked on. When 
the temperature of the night without had fallen so 
low as to make her chilly she opened a large blue 
umbrella to ward off the draught from the door. The 
two sovereigns confronted her from the looking-glass 
in such a manner as to suggest a pair of jaundiced 
eyes on the watch for an opportunity. Whenever 
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she sighed for weariness she lifted her gaze towards 
them, but withdrew' it quickly, atroklng: . her tresses 
for ^moment as if . to . convince herself that they were 
still secure. . When the clock struck three she arou 
and tied up the spars she had last, made in a bundle 
resepibling those that lay against: the wall. 

,'Shc wrapped round her a.. long ;red woollen, cravat . 
and opened the. door. The ni^t. in all its fulness 
met her flatly on the dir^hold, ; like the .very, brink 
of an absolute voidi. or ther ante-mundaiie . Gihnung- 
Gnp believed , in by her , Teuton forefathers.. For 
her eyes, were fresh from, the .blaze»:i arid here there 
was no. street- lamp or lantern to form a kindly transi- 
tion between the inner glare and the outer dark. 
A lingering wind brought tO her ear the creaking 
sound of two overcrowded' branches in the neighbour- 
ing wood, which were rubbing each other into wounds, 
and other vocalized sorrows of the tree^ together 
with the screech of owls, and the fluttering tumble 
of some awkward wood-pigeon ill-balanced' on its 
roosting-bough, 

Hut the pupils of her young eyes soon expanded, 
and - she coulcf' see well enough for her purpose. 
Taking a ..bundle ’ of: spars ..under . each arnii and 
guidtM by the serrtited :)ine of tree-tops' against the 
sky, she went soine hundred: yardsi. or morej, down 
the lane .till .she reached .a loug open shedi carpeted 
ju-ound with the : dead leaves that - lay about eyery- 
whore. Night, that strange personality which within 
walls brings ominous introspectivemeas and self-^s- 
trust, but under , the open sky banishes such subjec- 
tive anxietieB as too trivial for. tlipught,: .gave to 
Marty South a less perturbed , and brisker manner 
noW; She laid the spars on the ground -within the 
sliud and. returned' for. more, igoing to and -fud! till her 
whole manufactured stock was deposited here; • V 

, This ^erection was the wa^on-house of .the chief 
mjin of business hereabout, Mr. Geoive Melbury,^the 
timber, bark, anli copse -ware merchant for whom 
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Marty’s father did wdrk of this sort by the piece.: 
It formed one of the many rambline outhouses which 
surrounded his dwelling, an equally irregular ^ock 
of building whose immense chimneys could just be 
discerned even now. The four huge waggons under 
the sh^ were built on those ancient iines whose pro- 
portions have been ousted by modern patterns, their 
shapes bulging and curving at the base and ends like 
Tr^algar Tine-of-battle ships, witli which venerable 
hulks, indeed, these vehicles evidenced a constructive 
spirit curiously in harmony. One was laden with 
sheep-cribs, another with hurdles; another with ash 
poles, and the fourth, at the foot of which she had 
placed her thatching-spars, was half full of slmiloi' 
bundles. • 

She was pausing a moment with that eyeful sense 
of accomplishment which follows work done that has 
been a hard struggle in the doing, when she heard a 
woman’s voice on the other side of the hedge say 
anxiously, ' George I’ 

In a moment the name wtus repeated, with 'Do 
come indoors I What are you doing there?' 

The cart-house adjoined the garden, and before 
Marty hud mov^ she saw enter the latter from the 
timber-merchant's back door an elderly woman shelter- 
ing a cundle with her hand, the light from which cast 
a moving thorn-pattern of shade on Marty's face: Its 
rays soon fell upon a man whose clothes were care- 
lessly thrown on, standing in advance of the speaker. . 
He was a thin, slightly stooping figure, with a small, 
nervous mouthi and a face cleanly shaven; and he 
walked along tlie path with his eyes bent on the 
ground. In the pair Mart^ South recognized her 
employer Melbury and his wife. She was the second 
Mrs. . Melbur^, the first ha;ving died shortly after the 
birth of the timber-merchant's only child. 

: ''Tis ho use to stay in bed I . he said, as soon as 
she came, up to where he was pacing restlessly about. 

‘ I can't sleep. I keep thinking of things.’ . 

i6 
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' What things ? ' 

He did not answer. 

' The lady at the Great House ? ’ 

'No.’ 

‘ The turnpike bonds ? ’ 

. ' No. Though I wish I hadn't got ’em.’ 

' The ghosts of the Two Brothers ? . 

He shook his head. 

' Not about Grace again ? ’ 

'Yes. 'Tia she.’ 

(Grace was the speaker's only daughter.) 

‘ Why worry about her always ? ’ 

' First, I cannot think why she doesn’t answer my 
letter, She must be ill.’ ^ 

'No, no. Things only appear so gloomy in the 
night-time.' 

' Second, I have not invested any money specially 
for her, to put her out of the reach of poverty if my 
aflkirs fail.’ 

' They arc safe. Besides, she is sure to marry 
well.’ 

'You are wrong. That’s my third trouble. 1 
have,, us I have hinted to you a dozen times, that plan 
in my head about her, and accoi'ding to my plan .she 
won’t marry well’ 

‘ Why won’t it be marrying well ? ’ said bis wife. 

' Bcciiiise it is a plan for her to marry that par- 
ticular person, Giles Winterborncj and he is poor.' 

. . ' Well, it Is all. right. Love will make up for his 
w.int of money. . He adores the very ground she 
walks on.’ ■ ' 

(Marty South started, and. could not tear herself 
away.) : 

‘ Yes,’ . siiid the timber-merchant; ' I know i that 
well ; There wiU be no lack of tliat with hiiiL But 
since I have educated her so well, and so long, and so 
far above the level of the daughters hereabout, it is 
^ to give her to a' man of no higher standing 
than he.' 

ry . c 
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' Then why do it? ' she asked. 

* Why, as you must surely see, it is in obedience to 
that solemn, resolve I made. ... I made it because I 
did his father a terrible wrbn^; and it has been a 
weight on my conscience ever since that time, till this 
scheme of making amends occurreQ to me tliroiigh' 
.seeing that Giles liked her.' 

'Wronged his father?’ asked Mrs. Melbury. 

'Yes, grievously wronged him,’ said her husband. 

' I have spoken of it to you.’ 

' Well, don’t think of it to-night,’ she urged. 

* Come indoors.’ 

' No, no ; the air cools my head. I shall not stay 
long.’ - 

He was silent awhue-; then he. reminded her that 
his first wife, his daughter’s mother, was first the 
promised of Winter borne’s father, who loved her 
tenderly i till he, the speaker, won her away from him 
by a trick, because he wanted to marry her himself. 
He went on to say that the other man’s happiness was 
ruined by it; that though he married Winterborne’s 
mother it was but a half-hearted business with him. 
Thus much Marty had heard before. Melbury added 
that he was afterwards very miserable at what he hud 
done : but that as time went on, and the children grew 
up, and seemed to be attached to each other, he deter- 
mined to do all he could to right the wrong by letting 
his dauglitei' marry the lad; not only that, out to give 
her the best education be could afford, so. as to make 
the gift as valuable a one as it lay in his ^lower to 
bestow. ' I still mean to do it,’ said Melbury. 

' Then do,* said she, 

‘ But all these things trouble me,’ said he ; ' for I 
feel I am sacrificing her for my own sin ; and 1 think 
of her, and often come down here to look at this. I 
have come to-night to .do so once more.’ .. 

He took the candle from her hand, held it to the 
ground, and removed a tile which lay in the garden- 
patli. ' ’Tls the track of her shoe that she ma^ when 
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she ran down here the day before she went away all 
those months ago. I covered it up when she was 
goner; and when I come here to look at it, I ask 
myself again, why should she be sacrificed to a poor 
man ’ 

‘ It is not arcogether a sacrifice,’ said the woman. 
‘He is in love with her, and he’s honest and upright. 
If she encourages him, what can you wish for more ? ’ 

‘ I wish for nothing definite. But there’s a lot of 
things possible for her. Why, Mrs. Charmond is 
wanting some refined young lady, I hear, to go abroad 
with her — as companion or something of the kind. 
She’d jump at Grace.’ 

‘ That’s all uncertain. Better stick to what’s sure.’ 

‘True, true,’ said Melbury ; ‘and I hope it will be 
for the best. Yes, let me get ’em married up as soon 
as I can, so as to ave it over and done with.’ He 
continued looking at the imprint while he added, 

‘ Suppose she should be dying, and never make a track 
on this path any more ? ’ 

‘She’ll write soon, depend upon’t. Gome, ’tis 
wrong to stay here and brood so.’ 

He admitted it, but said he could not help it, 

‘ Whether .she write or no, I shall fetch her in a few 
days;’ And thus speaking he covered the shoe-track, 
and preceded his wife indoors. 

Melbury perhaps was an unlucky man in having 
the sentiment which could make him wander out in 
the night to regard the imprint of a daughter's foot- 
step. Nature does not carry on her government with 
a view to such feelings ; and when advancing years 
render the opened hearts of those that po.ssess them 
less dexterous than formerly in shutting against the 
blast, they must inevitably, like little celandines, suffer 
‘ buffeting at will by rain and storm.’ 

But her own existence, and not Mr. Melbury’s, 
was the centre of Marty’s consciousness, and it was in 
relation to this that the matter struck her as .she slowly 
withdrew. 
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‘That, then, is the secret of it all,’ she said. ‘ I 
had half thought so. And Giles Winterborne is not 
for me ! ’ • 

She returned to her cottage. The sovereigns 
were staring at her from the looking-glass as she 
had left them. With a preoccup^d countenance, 
and with tears in her eyes, she got a pair of scissors 
and began mercilessly cutting off the long locks of her 
hair, arranging and tying them with their points all 
one way as the barber had directed. Upon the pale 
scrubbed deal of the coffin-stool table they stretched 
like, waving and ropy weeds over the washed white 
bed of a stream. 


She would not turn|Lgain to the little looking-glass 
out of humanity to herself, knowing what a deflowered 
vi.sitgc would look back at her and almost break her 
heart ; she dreaded it as much as did her own 
ancestral goddess the reflection in the pool after the 
rape of her locks by Loke the Malicious. She steadily 
.stuck to business, wrapped the hair in a parcel, and 
.sealed it up ; after which she raked out the fire and 
went to bed, having first set up an alarum made of a 
candle and piece of thread with a stone attached. 

But such a reminder was unnecessary to-night. 
Having tossed about till five o clock Marty heard the 
.sparrows walking down their long holes in the thatch 
above her sloping ceiling to their exits at the eaves j 
whereupon she also arose and descended to the ground 


noor, , • L * *1. 

It was still dark, but she began moving about the 
hou.se in those automatic initiatory acts and touches 
which represent among housewives the installation o 
another day. While thus engaged she heard the 
rumbling of Mr. Melbury’s waggons, and knew that 
there, too, the day’s toil had begun. ^ 

An armful of gads thrown on the still hot embers 
caused them to blaze up cheerfully, and bring her 
diminished headgear into sudden prominence as a 
shadow. At this a step approached the door. 
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‘Are folk astir here yet?' inquired a voice she 
knew well. 

'.Yea, Mr. Winterborne,’ said Marty, throwing on 
a tilt bonnet, which completely hid the recent, ruvagea 
^ of the aciaaors, ' Come in I ' 

The door w^ flung back, and there stepped in 
upon the mat a man not particularly young for a 
lover, nor particularly mature for a person of afiairs 
— ^each of which functions he in some degr^ dis' 
charged. There was reserve in his glance, and 
restraint upon his mouth. He carried a perforated 
Ian tern -whlcli hung upon a swivel and, wheeling as it 
dangled, marked grotesque shapes upoii die shadier 
part of Willis and ceiling, ^ 

He said that he had looted in on his way down 
to tell her dmt they did not expect her father to make 
up his contract if he was not well. Mr.. Melbury 
would give him unothcr weulq an<l they would go 
their journey with a short loiid that day. 

'They are done,’ .said Marty, 'and lying in the 
cart-house.* 

‘ Done ? ’ he repeated, ' Ypur father has hot been 
too ill to work after all, . dicn P* 

She made some evasive reply. 'I'll show you 
where they be, if you are going down,' she added. 

They went out and wmked togedier, the pattern of 
the air-holes in the top of the lantern rising now to 
the mist overhead, where they apiieared of gijint size, 
as . if .reaching the tent-shaped sky. They had no 
remarks, to make to eiich other, and diey uttered 
none. Hardly anything could lx: mure isolated or 
mocG self-contained than the lives of these two walk- 
ing.ihere in the lonely hour before day, when . gi'ey 
shades, material and mental, ore so Very grey. And 
yet their lonely courses formed no detached design at 
all, but were part of the jmtterii in the great web of 
human doings then weaving in hpdi hemispheres from 
the White bea b) Cape Horn. ' 

The shed was rcacliedi and slie poiiitcd out. the 
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spars. Wihtttrborne regarded thm silently ; then 
looked at htf. 

' Now, Mart/j I believe ’ he said, and Shook 

his head. 

‘What?* 

^ That you've done tlie work youraelf I ' 

'Don't, you tell anybody, will . you, Mr. Winter- 
borne ? * .she pleaded by way of answer. ' Because 1 
am afraid Mr. Melbury may refuse the work if he 
knows it is mine.’ 

' But how could you learn to do it ? 'Tis a trade I ' 

'Trader siiid she. 'I’d be boiuid to learn it in 
two hours. ’ 

‘ 0 no, you wonldi^t, Miss Marty,' Winterborne 
held down his lantern, and examined the cleanly split 
faasels as they lay. ^ ' Marty,' he Said wijJi dry admira- 
tion, ' your father with his forty years of practice never 
made a spar better than that. They arc too. good for 
tile thatching of houses ; they are good enough for 
the furniture. But I won't tell, Let me look at your 
hands — ;youf poor hands I ’ 

He had a kindly manner of quietly severe tone ; 
aiid when she seemed reluctant to show her hands he 
took hold of one and examined it as if it were his own. 
Her fingers were blistered. 

' They’ll get hauler in time,’ she said, ' For if 
. father continues ill I ahull have, to go on wi* it Now 
m help put ’em up in waggon.' 

Winterborne without speaking set down his 
lantern, lifted hv like a baby as she was about to 
stoop over the bundles, dumped her down behind 
him, and began throwing up the bundles himself. 
' Rather than you ahouM do it I will,' he said; 
'Biit the men will be here directly. Why, Marty— 
whatever has happened to your head ? .Lord, it has 
shrunk to nothing — it looks like an apple upon a 
gate-post r 

Her heart swelled, and she could not speak. At 
. length she ipmiaged to groan, looking on the greiuid, 
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‘ I’ve miule myself ugly— and hateful-r-that’g what I’ye 
done ! ■ 

'No, no,' he answej:ed. ‘You've only cut your 
hair — I see now.' 

‘ Then, why must you needs say that about apples 
' mid gate-posts ? 

^ Let mu ace I ’ He moved to lift hei- bonnet. 

But she . ran dflf into tlie gloom of the sluggish 
dawn. He did not attempt to follow her, When she 
i-uachcd her father's door she stood on the step wd. 
looked back. Mr. Melbury’s men had mriyed and 
were loading up the spars; and their foggy lanterns 
appeared from the distance at which she stood tO have' 
wan circlua round them, like ^yes weary With Watch- 
ing. She observed them for a few seconds as they set 
uboiit hiirnussiug the horses, and then went indoors, . 
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IV 

There vna now a. distinct manifestation of morning in 
the air, and pre^itly the bleared white visage of a 
sujdess .winter day emerged like , a ciead>born child. 
The woodlandera evei^v^ere had already bestirred 
theinselvesi rising this month of the year at the fm* 
less dreary time of absolute darkness . It. had been 
above an hour earlier, before u ainglu bird hod 
untucked his head, that twenty lights were struck in 
as many bedrooms, twenty pairs of shutters opeitfed, 
and twenty pairs of eyes stretched to the sky to fore- 
cast the weather for the day. 

Owls that hod been catdung mice in the out- 
houses,, rabbits that had been eating the winter-greons 
in the gardens, and stoats that had hecn siicUiiig the 
blood of the rabbits, discerning that their human 
neighbour were on the move discreetly withdrew 
from pubiicity, and were seen and heard no more till 
nightfall. 

The daylight revealed the whole of Mr. Melbury's 
homestead, of whicli the waggon-aheds had been an 
outlying erection. It formed three sides of an open 
□uadrongle, and consisted of oil sorts of buildings, 
die hugest and central one being the dwelling itself. 
The fourth side of the quadrangle was the public 
road. 

It was a dwelling-house of respectable, roomy, 
ahhost digiiihed aspect ; which, taken with tlie fact 
that there were the remains of other such bullding;6 
hereabout; indicated that. Little Hiiitock had at. some 
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time or other been of greater' importatitie thati *loiw. 
The house was of no marked antiquity, yet of a well- 
ndvsfticed age ; older than a stale novelty, but no 
canonized antique; faded, not hoary; looking at you 
from.. the still distinct middle-distance of the early 
Georgian time,* and awakening on that account' the 
iiiNtincts of reminiscence more decidedly than the 
remoter, and far grander, memorials which have to 
speak from tlie misty reaches of medisevalism. The 
faces, dress, passions, gratitudes, and revenges Of the. . 
greaC-gi'cat-grandfathers and grandmothers who had 
nocii tile first to giuc from those rectaumilar windowsi 
luid had stood under that keystoned doorway, could 
be divined and measured Ij^y homely standards of 
to-day. It was a house in whose reverberations 
queer old pt;rsonal tales were yet audible If properly 
listened for ; lUid not, iis with those of the castle and 
cloister, silent beyond the i^sslbility of echo. 

The gardcn-lront remained much as it had always 
been, and there was a porch and entrance that way. 
Hut tile principal house-door opened On the sqdare 
yaiil .ur qiiadriUigle towards the road, _ formerly a 
regiihu' carriage entrance, though the middle of the 
area was now miule use of for stacking timber, 
fagiJOLB, liurtlles, and other products of the wood. It 
was divided fiom the lane by a lichen-coatetl watt, in 
whicJi hung a pair of gates, flanked by pierjj out of 
tile pevpendiculiir, with a round white ball on the 
top of each. 

'J’lie l.aiildiiig on the left of the inclosure wafi a 
long-backed erection, now used for spar-making, Bawl- 
ing, crib-fruming, and copse-ware manufacture in 
general. Opixwito wore the vraggon-sheds where 
Miu’ty h'liiltlepositcd her spars. _• .1, 

Huru Winterborne hod remained after the girls 
!il)ru[)t departure, to sco that the loads were properl-y 
mode v[). Winterborne was connected with Mel-; 
bury frunily in various ways. ■ In addition to the senti- 
mental relationship which arose from his fatlier having 

as 
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been the firat Mrs. Melbury's lover, Winterbome's 
aunt had married and emigrated with the brother of 
the timber-merchant many years before — an alKance 
that was sufficient. to place Winterborne, though the 
pqorerj on a footing of social intimacy wiui. the 
Melburys. As in most villages so secluded as this, 
intermarriages were of Hapsburgian frequency among 
the. inhabitants, and there were nardly . two houses in 
Little Hintock unrelated by some matrimonial tie 
or other*. 

:For this reason, a curious kind of partnership 
existed between Melbury and the younger mjui— -a 
partnership based upon an unwritten cocl^ by whicli 
each acted in the way. he thoupfht fair towards the 
other, on a give’and-take principle. Melbury, with 
Ills timber and copse-warc business, found tliat the 
weight of his labour came in winter and spring. 
Winterbqroe was in the apple and cider trade, and 
his. requirements in cartage and other work came in 
the autumn of each year. Hence horses, waggons, 
and in some degree men, were handed over to him 
when the apples be^i to fall ; he, in return, lending 
his assistance to Mmbury in the busiest wood-cutting 
season, as now. 

Before he had left the shed a boy came from the 
house to ask him to remain, till Mr. Melbury hod seen 
him. Winterborne thereupon crossed over to the 
spar-hoiise where some journeymen were already at 
work, two of them being travelling spar-makers from 
.Stagfoot Lane, who, when the fair of the leaf began, 
made their appearance regularly, and when winter 
was over disappeared in silence till the season came . 
dgain. 

Firewood was the one thing abundant in Little 
Hintock ; and a blaze of gad-ends made the outhouse 
^y.;with its light, which vied with that of the day 
as y^t,. In the hollow shades of the iroof could be 
seea ;.4aiisUng. and etiolated arms of ivy which had 
crept through the joints of the tiles and were groping 
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in vain for some . support, their leaves beings dwarrecl 
. and sickly for want of sunlight ; otlicrs were pushinp^ 
in vlith such force at the eaves as to lilt from tbeir 
suprarts the shelves that were fixed there. 

Besides the. itinerant journey-workers there were 
also present John Upjohn, Mclbury's regular man; 
a neighbour engaged in the hollow-turnery trade ; old 
Timothy Tangs and young Timothy Tangs, top and 
bottom sawyers at work inJMr. Melbury's pit outside; 
Farmer Cawtree, who kept the ciacr-nousei and 
Robert Creedle, iui old muirwho worked for Winter- 
borne, and stood wanning his hands; these latter 
having been enticed in the niddy blaze, though 
they had no piurticular busmens there. None of them 
calls for any remark, except perli:(p.s Creedle^ To 
have completely^ d«:sci'ibed him it would have Ixien 
necessary to write a militiury memoir, for ho wore 
under his smodc frock a cast-oiT soldier'K jacket that 
had seen hot service, its collar showing just above the 
flap of the frock; also n hunting ineniolr, to incliido 
the top-boots that he had picked up by chance ; also 
chronicles of voyaging and sliipwreck, for his pocket- 
knife had b^n giyenTiim by a weather-beaten sailor. 
But Creedle carried about with him on his uneventful 
rounds^ these silent . testimonies df war, sport,, and 
adventure, and thought nothing of their associations 
or their stories. 

Copse-work, os it was called, being an occupation 
which the secondary intelligence of the hands and 
arms could carry on wltliout the sovereign utUmtion 
of the head, allowed the minds, of its professors to 
wander considerably from the objects before them ; 
hence the talcs, chronicles, and ramiGcations of family 
history, which were recounted here were of a very 
exhaustive kind. 

■ Winberixrhe,: seeing that Melbury.had not arrived, 
stepped back again outside the door; and the con- 
versation interrupted by his- momentary pix;8unce 
dowed anew, reaching hu ;ears os on uccompaninient 
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to the regular dripping of the fog from tlie plantation 
boughs around. 

The topic at present handled was a highly popular 
and frequent one — the personal character of Mrs. 
Cbarmond, the . owner of the surrouiYling glades and 
groves. 

‘ My brother-in-law told me, aiid I have no reason 
to doubt it,' said Creedle, ' that she’ll sit down to her 
dinner with a gown hcudly higher than her elbows. 
“ O, you wicked womaii I'" he siiid to hisself when 
he hrst sec her, "you go to the Table o’ Sundays, 
and kneel, as if your knee-jiots were greased with 
very saint’s anointment, and tell off your hear-us- 
good-Lords as pat as a business-man counting money ; 
and yet yoii can eat your victuals a-stript to such n 
wanton wure os that!” Whether she’s a reformed 
character l)y this time .1 can’t say ; but 1 don't care 
who the man is, that’s how she went on when my 
brother-in-law lived there.’ 

' Did she do it in her husband's time ? ’ 

'That I don’t Icnow — hardly, I should think, 

considering his temper. Ah 1' Here Creedle 

threw grieved remembrances into physical form by 
resigning his head to obliquity and letting his eyes 
water. 'That man I "Not if the angels of heaven 
come down, Creedle,” he said, "shall you do another 
day’s work for me I ’’ Yes — ^lie would as soon take 
a. winged angel’s name in vain , as yours or mine I 
Well, now 1 must get these spars home-iilong, and 
to-morrow, thank God, I mu.st see about using 'em.' 

An old woman now cjitered upon the scene. She 
was Mr. Melbuiy’s servant, and passed a great part 
of her time in crossing the y:ird between the house- 
door and the spar-shed, whither she hud come now 
for fuel She had two facial aspects— one, of a soft 
and .flexible kind, which she used indoors ; the other, 
with stiff lines and corners, which she assumed when 
addressing the meu outside, 

'Ah, Grammcr Oliver,’ said John Upjohn, *lt 
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do do my heart good to see a old woman like you 
so dapper and stirring, when I bear in mind that, 
after^' fifty, one year counts as two did afore! But 
your smoke didn’t rise this morning till twenty 
minutes past se,ven by my beater ; and that’s late, 
Grammar Oliver.’ 

‘If you was a full-sized man, John, I might take 
notice of your scornful meanings. But really a 
woman couldn’t feel hurt if such smallness were to 
spit fire and brimstone itself at her. Here,’ she 
added, holding out a spar-gad to one of the work- 
men, from which dangled a long black-pudding, 
‘ here’s something for thy breakfast, and if you want 
tea you must fetch it from indoors.’ 

‘Mr. Melbury is late this morning,’ said the 
bottom-sawyer. 

‘Yes. 'Twas a dark dawn,’ said Mrs. Oliver, 
‘liven when I opened the door, .so late as 1 was, 
you couldn’t have told poor men from gentlemen, 
or John from a rea.sonable-sized object. And I 
don’t think mai.ster’.s slept at all well to-night. He’s 
anxious about his daughter ; and I know what that is, 
for I’ve cried bucketfuls for my own.’ 

When the old woman had gone Creedle said— 

‘ He’ll fret his gizzard green if he don’t soon 
hear from that maid of his. Well, learning is better 
than houses and lands. But to keep a maid at school 
till she is taller out of pattens than her mother was 
in ’em— ’tis a tempting o’ Providence.’ 

‘It seems no time ago that she was a little 
play ward girl,’ .said young Timothy Tangs. 

‘ I can mind her mother,’ said the hollow-turner, 
' Alway a teuny, delicate piece; her touch upon 
your hand was like the passing of wind. She was 
inoculated for the small-pox and had it beautiful 
fine, just about the time that I was out of my ap- 
prenticeship— ay, and a long apprenticeship ’twa.s. 
I .served that master of mine six years and three 
hundred and fourteen days.’ 
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The hollow-turner pronounced the days with ein- 
ph&ais, as if, considering their number, they were a 
rather more remarkable Tact than the yours. ^ 

'Mr. Winterbonie’s father walked with her at 
one time,' said old Timothy Tangs; 'but Mr. 
Melbivy won her. She was a child of a woman, 
and would cry like rain if so be be huRed her, 
Whenever .she and her husband came to a puddle 
ill their walks together he'd take her up like a half- 
penny doll and put her over without dirting her a 
speck. And if he keeps the daughter .so long at 
boardii^-school he’ll make her as nosh as her mother 
was. Hut here he comes,' 

Just before this iripmenC Winterborno had .seen 
Melbury crossing the court from his door, He 
was carrying aii open letter in his hand, and came 
straight to Winterboriic. His gloom of tlie pre- 
ceding night had quite gone. 

' Td no sooner made up my mind, Giles, to go 
and see why Grace didn't come or write than 1 get 
a letter from her. " My dear father,” says she, '* rni 
coming home to-morrow (that's to-day), but I didn't 
think it worth while to write long beforehand." 
The little rascal, and didn’t she I Now, Giles, as 
you are going to Sherton market to-day with your 
apple-trc(», why not join me. and Grace there, and 
we'll drive home all together ? ' 

He made the proposal with cheerful energy; he 
was hardly the same man as the man of the small 
dark hours. Even among the moodiest the tendency 
to be cheered is stronger than the tendency to be 
cast down ; and a souls specific gravity constantly 
re-asserts itself os less, than that of the .sea of troubles 
into which it is thrown. 

Winterborne, though not demonstrative, replied 
to, this suggestion with alacrity. There was not 
much doubt that Marty's grounds for cutting olT 
her hur. were substantial enough, if this man's eyes 
had been a reason for keeping it on. As for the 
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tlmber-nierdiaiiCi his invitation had been given solely 
in pursuance of liis scheme for uniting the pair. He 
hod fiiade up his mind to the course as a duty, and 
was strenuously bent upon following it out 
. Accompanied, Winterborne he now turned to- 
‘ wards the door of the spar-house, when his footsteps 
were heard by the men as aforesaid. 

' Well, John, and Robert,' he said, nodding as he 
entered. 'A rimy morning,' 

' 'Tis, sirC said Crcttlle energeticallyj . for not 
having ;ia yet been able Co suinmun force audicient 
. to go away and liegiii work he felt the necessity of 
throwing some into hi.>f speech. *1 don’t care who 
the man i.s, 'tis the rlmiest morning we've haid tliis 
falL' . • 

/ ‘ I . heard you wondering why I've kept my 

daughttu' su long at boaruing-scliool,' said Mr. 

.. Melrjury, looking up from the Tetter which he was 
reading nnuw by the lire, and turning to them with 
the .suddeiinesa chut was u trait in him. 'Hey?' 
he asked with ufTected shrewdness. 'But you did, 
yon know. Well now, thoiigh it is my own nusiness 
more than anybody else’s, nl tell ye. When I was 
a boy, another boy— -the pa'son’a son— along with 
a lot of othera^ asked me "Who dragged Whom 
i-ound the w'alla of What ? " and I said, Sam Barret, 
who dnigged his wife in a wheeled chair round the 
tower when she went to be cliurched,” They 
laughed at me so much that 1 went home and 
eouldii'c sleep for shame; and I cried that night 
till my pillow was wet; till I thought to mysolf— 
"They may laugh at mo for my ignonmeei blit 
thaci wua father's fault; and none oVmy makingi’ silid 
I miist bear it. But they shall never laugh at my 
children,: if I havts any ; I’ll starve first I" Thaiik 
God I've been able to keep her at school at the 
figure of near a hundred a your ; and Her scholar- 
ship is such chat she has stayed on as governess 
for n time. Let 'em Jaugh now if they con: Mrs. 
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Chartnond. herself ia not better informed than my 
girl Grtu:e.’ 

There wbs something between high^.indifTdtehce 
and humble emotion in nis delivery, which made it 
difficult for them to reply. Wint^borne's interest ^ 
was. of a kind which did not show itself in words; 
listening, he stood by the fire, mechanically stirring 
the embers with a spar-gad. 

'■ You’ll be ready, then, .Giles ? ' Melbury continued, 
awaking from a reverie. . 'Well, what was the latest 
news at Shottsford yesterday, Mr. Cawtree P ’ 

‘Oh, well, Shottsford is Shottsford still— you can't 
victual your, carcase there unless you’ve got money; 
and you can't buy a cup of genuine there, whether 
or no.. . . . But as th*e saying is, “Go abroad and 
you'll hear news of home.” ft seems that oui* new 
neighbour, this young Doctor What’s-his-name, ; is a 
strange, deep, perusing gcntlemaii; and there’s good 
reason for supposing he has sold his soul to the 
wicked one.’ 

“Od name it all,' murmured the timber-merchant; 
unimpressed by tlic news but reminded of other things 
by the subject of.it; ' I've got to meet a gentleman 
this: very morning, and yet I’ve planned to go to 
Shertph Abbas for the m:ud.' 

' 1. won’t praise the doctdr’s.wisdom till I hoar what 
sort of batguiii he’s made/ said tlie top-sawyer^ 

;'’Ti8 only .an old woman’s talc,' said • GawtreCd 
'But it seems that he wan tcid. certain books on some 
mysterious black art,; and in order- that the people 
hereabout should not know anything about them he 
ordered , ’em direct from London,; and not; from the 
$hert 9 ri -bpolmeller. The parcel was delivered by 
mistal^e at. the pa’son’Si and as he wasn’t at home 
his, wife opened .it, mid welit into hysterics whemkhe 
read !cm, thiiilcing her husband had turned heathen, 
and .'twbuld be the ruin of Ithe cbUclren, But when 
hc ciupp.he knew no more about ’em than she; spid 
found they, were, this Mr. Fitspiei-s’s property. So be 
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vffote " Beware f" outsidCi and sent ’em oil by the 
sexton.' 

‘ HIj must be a curious young man, ' mused the 
hollo w-turner. 

* He must,' sa^ Timothy Tangs. 

' Nonsense,' said Mr. Melbury ; ' he’s only a getitlc- 
niaii fond of science and philo^phy, and poetry, and, 
111 fact, every kuid of knowledge ; and being lonely 
here he ixuise.s his time in making such > matters his 
hobby.'. 

’Well,' said old Timothy, ' 'tis a strange thing 
about doctors that the worse they be the better they 
be. 1 Jhean that if you hear anything of this sort 
about 'em ten to .one they can cure 'ee as nobody elde 
con.’ • , " . 

'True,' said Cawtreu emphatically. ' And for my 
part I ahnll take inv custom from old Jones and go to 
this one directly IVe anything the matter inside me. 
That last medicine old Jones gave me had no taste in 
it at all.’ 

Mr. Melbury, as became a weli-informed manj did 
not listen to these recitals, being moreover preoccupi^ 
with tlie business .'ippoititment which had, come mto 
his head, He walked up and down looking on the 
floor — his usual custom when undecided. . lliat atift- 
ness about the arm, hip, and knee-joint,: which was 
a|>pareut when he walked, wn.s the net .product of the 
divem sprains and over- exertions tliat had been 
required of him in hiuidling trees and .timber when a 
young man, fur he was of the sort called self-made, 
and had worked hard. He knew the origin of every 
one of these cramps ; that in his left siioulder had 
come of currying a pollard, unassisted, from Tutcombe 
Bottom home: that in one leg was caused by the 
crush of oil .elm against it. when they .were felling.; 
that in the, other was from lilting a bole, j On many 
a morrow, after weurving liimself by these prodigious 
muscular elTorta, lie nad risen from his bed fresh as 
usual; and confident- in . the recuperative power of 
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bi^ youth he had repeaU^ the strains anew. But 
treai^erbus Time had been only hiding ill -results 
when they could be guarded against for ^reatef effect 
when, they could not. Now in his declining years the 
store had been unfolded b the for^ of rheumatisms, 
pricks, and spasms, b every one of which Melbury 
recognized some act which, had its consequences been 
contemporaneously made known, he would wisely have 
abstained from repeating. 

On a summons by Grammar Oliver to breakfast 
he Vent to the lutchen, where the family breakfasted 
b winter to save house-labour ; and sitting down, by 
the fire looked a long time at the pair of dancbg 
' shadows cast by each fire-iron and dog-lcnob on the 
whitewashed chimney’^ corner — a yellow one from the 
windoWk and a blue one from the hre. 

‘ I don’t quite know what to do to-day,' he sajd to 
his wife at last ‘I’ve recollected that I promised to 
meet Mrs. Charmond’s steward in Round Wood at 
twelve o’clock, and yet I want to go for Grace.' 

‘Why not let Giles fetch her liy himself? 'Twill 
hrbg ’em together all the quicker.' 

'j could do that — but 1 always have gone, without 
foil, every time hitherto; and perhaps she'll be dis- 
appobtea if I stay nway.' 

'You may be disappointed, but .1 don't think she 
wiU, if you send Giles,' said Mrs. Melbury dryly. 

'Very well^ril seud him.* 

Melbury was often persuaded by the quiet of his 
wife’s wor^ when strenuous argument would have 
had no effect. This second Mrs, Melbury was a 
placid woman who had been nurse to hi.s child Grace 
after her mother's .death, Little Grace had clung 
to the nurse with much affection; and ultimately 
Melbuiy, in dread lest the only woman who cared for 
the girl should be induced to leave her, persuaded 
die niild' Lucy to mmiy him. The arrangeinent-r--r6r 
it Was little more-^hou worked satiafactonly enough ; 
Grace had thriven, and Melbury had not repented. 
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He returned to the spar-house and found Giles 
near at hand, to whom he explained the change of 
plan. ‘ As she won’t arrive till five o’clock you can 
get your business very well over in time to receive 
her,’ said Melbuw, ‘The green gig will do for her; 
you’ll spin along quicker with that, and won’t be late 
upon the road. Her boxes can be called for by one 
of the waggons.’ 

Winterborne, knowing nothing ol the timber- 
merchant’s restitutory aims, quietly thought this to be 
a kindly chance. Wishing, even more than her father, 
to despatch his apple-tree business in the market 
before Grace’s arrival, he prepared to start at once. 

Melbury was careful that the turn-out should be 
seemly. The gig-wheels, for instance, were not always 
washed during winter-time before a journey, the 
muddy roads rendering that labour useless; but they 
were washed to-day. The harness was polished, and 
when the grey horse had been put in, and Winterborne 
was in his seat ready to start, Mr. Melbury stepped 
out with a blacking-brush and with his own hands 
touched over the yellow hoofs of the animal. 

‘You see, Giles, ^ he said as he blacked, ‘coming 
from a fashionable school she might feel shocked at 
the homeliness of home ; and ’tis these little things 
that catch a dainty woman’s eye if they are neglected. 
We, living here alone, don’t notice how the whitey- 
brown creeps out of the earth over u.s ; but .she, fresh 
from a city — why, she’ll notice everything ! ’ 

‘ That she will,’ said Giles. 

‘ And scorn us if we don’t mind.’ 

‘ Not scorn us.’ 

‘ No, no, no— that’s only words. She’s too good 
a girl to do that. But when we consider what she 
knows, and what she has seen since she last saw^ u.s, 
’tis as well to meet her views. Why, ’tis a year since 
.she was in this old place, owing to her going abroad 
in the summer ; and naturally we shall look small, just 
at first — I only say just at first.’ 
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Mr. Melbury’s tone evinced a certain exultation 
in the very sense of that inferiority he affected to 
deplore ; for this advanced and refined being, vfas she 
not his own alb the time? Not so Giles; he felt 
doubtful. He looked at his clothef with misgiving ; 
but said nothing. 

It was his custom during the planting season to 
carry a specimen apple-tree to market with him as an 
advertisement of what he dealt in. This had been 
tied across the gig ; and mounting in front he drove 
away, the twigs nodding with each step of the horse. 
Melbury went indoors. Before the gig had passed 
out of sight Mr, Melbury reappeared and shouted 
after— 

‘ Here, Giles,’ he said, breathlessly following with 
some wraps, ‘ it may be very chilly to-night, and she 
may want something extra about her. And Giles,’ he 
added, when the young man put the horse in motion 
once more, ‘ tell her that I should have come myself, 
but I had particular business with Mrs. Charmond’s 
agent which prevented me. Don’t forget.’ 

He watched Winterborne out of sight under the 
boughs, where cobwebs glistened in the now clearing 
air, lengthening and shortening their shine like elastic 
needles ; he saw the wood-pigeons rise as Giles drove 
past them ; and said to himself with a jerk— -a shape 
into which emotion with him often resolved itself — 
‘ There now, I hope the two will bring it to a point, 
and have done with it ! ’Tis a pity to let such a girl 
throw herself away upon him — a thousand pities ! . . . 
And yet ’tis my duty, for his father’s sake.’ 
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V 

WiNTBHUORira aped' on. his. way to Shertpii .Abbaa 
without elation and without discomposure, Had he 
rc^rded his inner self spectacularly, as lovers are now 
daily niorc wont to do, he might have felt pride in the 
disceminejit of a somewhat iiiro power in him — that 
of ktiiming not only judgment hut emotion suspended 
in dirnbult cases. But he noted it not. 

Arrived at the entrance to a long flat lone, which 
had taken Che spirit out of many a p^&strian in times 
when, with the majority, to travel meant to walk, he 
.saw before him the ti*im figure of a young woman in 
pattens, journeying with that steadfast concentration 
which means purpose and not pleasure. He was soon 
near enough to see that she. was Mm ty South. Click 
click, click went the pattens; and slie did not turn her 
head. . ’ ■ ' . ■ 

Yet she had seen him, and shrank from' being 
overtaken by him thus; but as it was inevitable she 
. braced herself up for his Inspection by closing her lips 
so as to make her mouth quite unemotional, and by 
throwing an ailditional firmness into her ti'cad. 

'Why do you wear pattens, Marty ? The turnpike 
is dean enough although the lanes are muddy.’: 

‘ They save my boots,' 

‘ But twelve miles in pattens — twill twist your feet 
off. Come, get up and ride with me, 

She hesitated, removed her pattens, . knocked the 
gravel out of them against the wheel, and mounted in 
trout of the nodding specimen applc^-trce, She hiul 
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so arriinged her bonnet with a full . border and 
trinimings that her lack of long hair did not much 
injure her appearance; though Giles of course saw 
that it was gone, and may have guessed her motive in 
parting with it; such sales, though ^infrequent, being 
not u(uieard-of iu that locality. 

But nature's adornment was still hard by — in fact, 
withiii two feet of him. In Marty's basket was a 
brown-paper micket, and in the packet the chestnut 
locks which, ny reason of tlic barber's request for 
secrecy, she h^ not ventured to intrust to other 
hands. 

Giles asked, with some hesitation, how her father 
was getting on. 

He was better, she said; he would be able to 
work in a day or two ; he would be quite well but for 
his craze about the tree falling on him. 

'You know why I don’t ask for him so often ns I 
might, I suppose ? ' said Winterbome. ' Or don't you 
know ? ' 

* I think I do.’ 

' Because of the houses ? ' 

She nodded. 

'Yes. I am afraid it may scum that my luixiety ut 
about those houses which I should lose by hia death, 
more than about him. Marty, I do feel anxious about 
the houses, since half my income depends upon them ; 
but I do likewise care for him ; and It almost seems 
wrong that houses should be leased Tor lives, so an to 
lead to such mixed feelinn.' 

‘ After father’s ■ death they will be Mrs. Char- 
iiiond's ? ’ 

' They’ll be hers.' 

'They are going to keep Company with my hair,’ 
she thought. 

: Thus talking they reached the ancient town of 
Shertoii Abbas. By no pressure would she ride up 
the street with him. 'That’s the right of auother 
woman,’ she . said with playful malice as she put on 
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liiir p.’itttnis. ' I wonder whnc you :Lru thinking of I 
Ttiiiiik you for the liA; in that handsniiie gig, 
Good-bye.’ 

Hu hluKliud :i little, .shook hia hfi.ul at hoi‘, and 
drove on aluuid^into the .sirt'ets; the churchoH, the 
ubhey, and other mediaeval buildings on thin clear 
bright morning liuving the linear diBtinctneau of archi- 
tectural drawingN, on if the original dream and vision of 
the conceiving inaKhu'-mason were for a brief hour 
llicslicd down through the centuries to an uiiap^recia- 
tive age. .GiliM.stiw dudr eloquent look on tliis day 
of tran.spiu’ency, hut could not construe it. He turned 
into the inn-yaid. 

Marty, following the sanic track, niarchiMl promptly 
to the hairdroiScr'K. l'on:oinb was the chief of his 
iriide in .Shortoii Abbas. Me btul tlie patioiiage of 
such county off-Hhoots as InuMiecii obliged to seek the; 
shelter of small lionses in that veiierabJe. town, of the 
local clergy, and so on; for .somo of whom lU: had 
madi! wig.s, wliih; othens unioiig them had (xnupimsuted 
for iicgleuting him in tlieir lifetime by |intrnni/.iiig him 
when lliey we.re dcsul, and letting him .shave tliuir 
cor|j.seti. On the strength of all this he; had Uikun 
dowri his pole and culled 1iim.self ‘Perruquier to the 
aristrsmicy.' 

N(!verthtiless, this sort of support did nut quite fill 
his cliildnm’s moiilim, and they had to l>e filled. So 
Isdiind his liniise there was a little yard, reached liy a 
fsuwage I'rnin the Uick stn^el, and in that yard was a 
pole, and imder the pole a sliop of quite another, de- 
-scriptioii diim the oriiameiital one in the front .street, 
lleie on .Katuixlay nights from seven till ten he took 
an iilinost iniimnerable .succe.ssiou of twopeiicea from 
the rnrin-iahoiirers who Hocked (hither in cn^ds fixim 
dm country. And tiuis he lived. 

Marty, of course, wemt to the front shop, and 
handed her [Kicket to him silently, , ^ 

‘'I'hank you,’ said die Isirlier (juite joyfully. ' I 
haolly (iSpecusJ it .after wlnii you sun 1 liuit night.' 
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She turned aside, while a tear welled up in each eye 
at this reminder. , 

‘ Nothing of what I told you,’ he whispered. ' ‘ But 
I can trust you, I see.’ 

She had now reached the end <p' this distre.ssing 
business, and went listlessly along the street to attend 
to other errands. These occupied her till four o’clock, 
at which time she recrossed the market-place. It was 
impossible to avoid rediscovering Winterborne every 
time she passed that way, for standing, as he always 
did at this season of the year, with his specimen apple- 
tree in the midst, the boughs rose above the heads of 
the farmers, and brought a delightful suggestion of 
orchards into the heart of the town. 

When her eye fell upon him for the last time he 
was standing somewhat apart, holding the tree like an 
ensign, and looking on the ground instead of pushing 
his produce as he ought to have been doing. He was, 
in fact, not a very successful seller either of his trees 
or of his cider, his habit of speaking his mind when he 
spoke at all militating against this branch of his 
business. 

While she regarded him he lifted his eye.s in a 
direction away from Marty, and his face kindled with 
recognition and surpri.se. She followed hi.s gaze and 
saw walking across to him a flexible young creature in 
whom she perceived the features of her she had known 
as Miss Grace Melbury, but now looking glorified and 
refined to much above her former level, Winterborne, 
being fixed to the spot by his apple-tree, could not 
advance to meet her; he held out his .spare hand with 
his hat in it, and with some embarrassment beheld 
her coming on tip-toe through the mud to the middle 
of the square where he stood. 

Miss Melbury, as Marty could see, had not been 
expected by Giles so early. Indeed, her father had 
named five o’clock as her probable time, for which 
reason that hour had been looming out all the day in 
his forward perspective like an important edifice on a 
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dull plain. Now here she was come, he knew not 
how, and his arranged welcome stultified. 

Hns face became gloomy at her necessity for step- 
ping into the ro^, and more still at the little look of 
shamefacedness ^e showed at having' to perform the 
meeting with him under an apple-tree ten feet high in 
the middle of the market-place. Having had occasion 
to take off the new gloves she had bought to come 
home in she held out to him a hand graduating from 
pink at the tips of the fingers to white at the palm ; 
and the reception formed a scene, with the tree over 
their heads, which was not by any means an ordinary 
one in town streets. 

The greeting in her looks and on her lips had a 
restrained shape, which perhaps was not unnatural. 
For true it was that Giles Winterborne, though well- 
attired and well-mannered for a yeoman, looked rough 
beside her. It had sometimes dimly occurred to him, 
in his ruminating silences at Little Hintock, that ex- 
ternal phenomena— such as the lowness or height or 
colour of a hat, the fold of a coat, the make of a boot, 
or the chance attitude of a limb at the instant of view 
—may have a great influence upon feminine opinion 
of a man’s worth, so frequently founded on non-essen- 
tials ; but a certain causticity of mental tone towards 
himself and the world in general had prevented towday, 
as always, any enthusiastic action on the strength of 
that reflection ; and her momentary instinct of reserve 
at first sight of him was the penalty he paid for his 
laxness. 

He gave away the tree to a bystander as soon as 
he could find one who would accept the cumbersome 
gift, and the twain moved on towards the inn at which 
he had put up. Marty made as if to step forward for 
the pleasure of being recognized by Miss Melbury; 
but abruptly checking herself she glided behind a 
carrier’s van, saying dryly, ‘ No; I bain’t wanted there;’ 
and critically regarded Winterborne’s companion. 

It would have been difficult to describe Grace 
' At ' 
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Melbury with precision, either then or at any time. 
Nay, from the highest point of view, to precisely 
describe a human being, the focus of a universe, how 
impossible ! But apart from transcendentalism, there 
never probably lived a person who wfs in herself more 
completely a reductio ad absurdum of attempts to 
appraise a woman, even externally, by items of face 
and figure. 

Speaking generally it may be said that she was 
sometimes beautiful, at other times not beautiful, 
according to the state of her health and spirits. 

In simple corporeal presentment she was of a fair 
and clear complexion, rather pale than pink, slim in 
build and elastic in movement. Her look expre-ssed a 
tendency to wait for others’ thoughts before uttering 
her own ; possibly also to wait for others’ deeds before 
her own doings. In her small, delicate mouth, which 
had hardly settled down to its matured curves, there 
was a gentleness that might hinder sufficient self-asser- 
tion for her own good. She had well-formed eyebrow.s 
which, had her portrait been painted, would probably 
have been done in Prouts’s or Vandyke brown. 

There was nothing remarkable in her dress just 
now beyond a natural fitness, and a style that was 
recent for the streets of Sherton. But had it been 
quite striking it would have meant just as little. For 
there can be hardly anything less connected with a 
woman’s personality than drapery which she has neither 
designed, manufactured, cut, sewed, nor even seen, 
except by a glance of approval when told that such 
and such a shape and colour must be had because it 
has been decided by others as imperative at that par- 
ticular time. 

What people therefore saw of her in a cursory 
view was very little ; in truth, mainly something that 
was not she. The woman herself was a conjectural 
creature who had little to do with the outlines presented 
to Sherton eyes ; a shape in the gloom, whose true 
quality could only be approximated by putting together 
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a movement now and a glance then, in that patient 
atten^jon which nothing but watchful loving-kindness 
ever troubles itself to give. 

There was aVittle delay in their setting out from 
the town, and Marty South took advantage of it to 
hasten forward with the view of escaping them on the 
way, lest they should feel compelled to spoil their 
tHe-drt$te \>y asking her to ride. She walked fast, and 
one-third of the journey was done, and the evening 
rapidly darkening, before she perceived any sign of 
them behind her. Then, while ascending a hill, she 
dimly saw their vehicle drawing near the lowest part 
of the incline, their heads slightly bent towards each 
other; drawn together, no doubt, by their souls; as 
the heads of a pair of horses well in hand are drawn 
in by the rein. She walked still faster. 

But between these and herself there was a carriage, 
apparently a brougham, coming in the same direction, 
with lighted lamps. When it overtook her — which 
was not soon on account of her pace— the scene was 
much darker, and the lights glared in her eyes suffi- 
ciently to hide the details of the equipage. 

It occurred to Marty that she might take hold 
behind this carriage and so keep along with it, to save 
herself from the patronage of being overtaken and 
picked up for pity’s sake by the coming pair. Accord- 
ingly, as the carriage drew abreast of her in climbing 
the long ascent, she walked close to the wheels, the 
rays of the nearest lamp penetrating her very pores. 
Sne had only just dropped behind when the carriage 
stopped, and to her surprise the coachman asked her, 
over his shoulder, if she would ride. What made the 
question more surprising was that it came in obedience 
to an order from the interior of the vehicle, 

Marty gladly assented, for she was weary, very 
weary, after working all night and keeping afoot all 
day. She mounted beside the coachman, wondering 
why this good fortune had happened to her. H e was 
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rather a great man in aspect, and she did not like to 
inquire of him for some time. y. 

At last she said, ‘ Who has been so kind as to ask 
me to ride?’ . 

‘Mrs. Charmond,’ replied her /statuesque com- 
panion. 

Marty was stirred at the name, so clo.sely connected 
with her last night’s experiences. ‘Is this her 
carriage ? ’ she whispered. 

‘Yes; she’s inside.’ 

Marty reflected, and perceived that Mrs. Charmond 
must have recognized her plodding up the hill under 
the blaze of the lamp: recognized, probably, her stubbly 
poll (since she had kept away her face), and thought 
that those stubbles were the result of her own desire. 

Marty South was not so very far wrong. Inside 
the carriage a pair of deep eyes looked from a ripely 
handsome face, and though behind those deep eyes 
was a mind of unfathomed mysteries, beneath them 
there beat a heart capable of quick, extempore warmth 
— a heart which could indeed be passionately and im- 
prudently warm on certain occasions. At present, 
after recognizing the girl, she had acted on impulse, 
possibly feeling gratified at the denuded appearance 
which signified the success of her agent in obtaining 
what she had required. 

‘ 'Tis wonderful that she should ask ’ee,’ observed 
the majestic coachman presently. ‘ I have never 
known her do it before, for as a rule she takes no 
interest in the village folk at all.’ 

Marty said no more, but occasionally turned her 
head to see if she could get a glimpse of the Olympian 
creature who, as the coachman had truly observed, 
hardly ever descended from her clouds into the Tempe- 
vale of the parishioners. But she could discern 
nothing of the lady. She also looked for Miss Mel- 
bury and Winterborne. The nose of their horse 
sometimes came quite near the back of Mrs. Chair- 
mond’s carriage. But they never attempted to pass 
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it till the latter conveyance turned towards the park 
gate.^hen they sped by. Here the carriage drew up 
that the gate might be opened; and in the momentary 
silence Marty &ard a gentle oral sound, soft as a 
breeze. A 

‘ What’s that ? ’ she whispered. 

‘ Mis’ess yawning.’ 

‘ Why should she yawn ? ’ 

‘ Oh, because she’s been used to such wonderful 
good life, and finds it dull here. She’ll soon be off 
again on account of it.’ 

‘ So rich and so powerful, and yet to yawn ! ’ the 
girl murmured ‘ Then things don’t fay with her any 
more than with we ! ’ 

Marty now alighted ; the lamp again shone upon 
her, and as the carriage rolled on a voice said to her 
from the interior, ‘Good night.’ 

‘Good night, ma’am,’ said Marty, dropping a 
curtsey. But she had not been able to see the woman 
who began so greatly to interest her— the second 
person of her own sex who had operated strongly on 
her mind that day. 
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VI 

Meanwhile Winterborne and Grace Melbury had 
also undergone their little experiences. 

As he drove off with her out of the town the 
glances of people fell upon them, the younger thinking 
that Mr. Winterborne was in a pleasant place, and 
wondering in what relation he stood towards her. 
Winterborne himself was unconscious of this. 
Occupied solely with the idea of having her in charge 
he did not notice much with outward eye. 

Their conversation was in briefest phrase for some 
time, Grace being somewhat disconcerted through not 
having understood till they were about to start that 
Giles was to be her sole conductor, in place of her 
father. When they had left Sherton Park and Castle 
nearly out of sight and were in the open country, 
he spoke. 

‘ Don’t Brownley’s farm-buildings look strange to 
you, now they have been moved bodily from the 
hollow where the old ones stood to the top of the hill ? ’ 

She admitted that they did, though she should not 
have seen any difference in them if he had not pointed 
it out. 

‘ They had a good crop of bitter-sweets ; they 
couldn’t grind them all,’ He nodded towards an 
orchard where some heaps of apples had been left 
lying ever since the ingathering. 

She said ‘ Yes,’ but looking at another orchard. 

‘ Why, you are looking at John-apple trees 1 You 
know bitter-sweets — you used to well enough ? ’ 
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‘I am afraid I have forgotten, and it is getting too 
dark ^o distinguish.’ 

‘\A/1nterborne did not continue. It seemed as if 
the knowledge apd interests which had formerly moved 
Grace’s mind htad quite died away from her. He 
wondered whether the special attributes of his image 
in the past had evaporated like these other things. 

However that might be, the fact at present was 
merely this, that where he was seeing John-apples 
and farm-buildings she was beholding a much con- 
trasting scene : a broad lawn in the fashionable suburb 
of a fast city, the evergreen leaves shining in the 
evening sun, amid which bounding girls, gracefully 
clad in artistic arrangements of blue, brown, red, and 
white, were playing at games with laughter and chat 
in all the pride of life, the notes of piano and harp 
trembling in the air from the open windows adjoining. 
Moreover they were girls— and this was a fact which 
Grace Melbury’s delicate femininity could not lose 
sight of — whose parents Giles would have addressed 
with a deferential Sir or Madam. Beside this visioned 
scene the homely farmsteads did not quite hold their 
own from her present twenty-year point of survey. 
For all his woodland sequestration Giles knew the 
primitive simplicity of the subject he had started, and 
now sounded a deeper note. 

‘ ’T was very odd what we said to each other years 
ago ; I often think of it. I mean our saying that if 
we still liked each other when you were twenty and I 
twenty-five, we’d — — ’ 

‘ It was child’s tattle,’ 

‘ H’m ? ’ said Giles suddenly. 

‘ I mean we were young,’ said she more consider- 
ately. That abrupt manner of his in making inquiries 
reminded her that he was unaltered. 

‘Yes . . . I beg your pardon, Miss Melbury ; your 
father me to meet you to-day.’ 

‘I know it, and I am glad of it’ And she looked 
at him affectionately. ^ 
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He seemed satisfied with her and went on— ‘ At 
that time you were sitting beside me at the b^k of 
your father’s covered car when we were coming home 
from gipsylng, all the party being squeezed in together 
as tight as sheep in an auction -pea. It got darker 
and darker and I said — I forget the e.xact words — but 
I put my arm round your waist, and there you let it 
stay till your father, sitting in front, suddenly stopped 
telling his story to Farmer Bollen, to light his pipe. 
The flash shone into the car, and showed us all up 
distinctly ; my arm flew from your waist like light- 
ning, yet not so quickly but that some of ’em had seen 
and laughed at us. Yet your father, to our amaze- 
ment, instead of being angry, was mild as milk, and 
seemed quite pleased. Have you forgot all that, or 
haven’t you?’ 

She owned that she remembered it very well, now 
that he mentioned the circumstances. ‘ But 1 must 
have been in short frocks,’ she said slyly. 

‘ Come now, Miss Melbury, that won’t do ! Short 
frocks indeed ! You know belter as well as I.' 

Grace thereupon declared that she would not 
argue with an old friend she valued so highly as .she 
valued him, but if it were as he said, then she was 
virtually no le.ss than an old woman now, so far did 
the time sce.m removed from her present. 

‘But old feelings come to life again in some 
people,’ she added softly, 

‘ And in others they have never died ! ’ said he. 

< Ah — they are Love’s very mmest and best, I 
suppose ! I don’t pretend to rank ,so high as they.’ 

* It’s not a they — -it’s a he.’ 

Grace sighed. ‘ Shall I tell you all about 
Brighton or Cheltenham, or place.s on the Continent 
that I vi.sited last summer ? ’ she .said, 

‘ With all my heart.’ 

She then described place.s and persons, avoiding, 
however, what he most wished to hear^ — ^everything 
specially appertaining to her own inner existence. 
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When she had done she said gaily, ‘Now do you tell 
me in^^ return what has happened in Hintock since I 
have been away.’ 

‘ Anything to Jceep the conversation away from her 
and me,’ said Giles within him. 

It was true ; cultivation had so far advanced in the 
soil of Miss Melbury’s mind as to lead her to talk 
of anything save of that she knew well, and had the 
greatest interest in developing : herself. She had 
fallen from the good old Hintock ways. 

He had not proceeded fai- with his somewhat bald 
narration when they drew near a carriage that had been 
preceding them for some time in the dusk. Miss 
Melbury inquired if he knew whose carriage it was. 

Winterborne, although he had seen it, had not 
taken it into account. On examination he said it 
was Mrs. Gharmond’s. 

Grace watched the vehicle and its easy roll, and 
seemed to feel more nearly akin to it than to the one 
she was in. 

‘Pooh — we can polish off the mileage as well as 
they, come to that,’ said Winterborne, reading her 
mind ; and rising to emulatioji at what it bespoke he 
whipped on the horse. This it was which had brought 
the nose of Mr. Melbury’s grey close to the back of 
Mrs. Charmond’s much eclipsing vehicle, 

‘There’s Marty South sitting up with the coach- 
man,’ said he, discerning her by her dress, 

‘ Ah, poor Marty ! I must ask her to come to see 
me this very evening. How does she happen to be 
riding there ’ 

‘ I don’t know. It is very singular.’ 

Thus these people with converging destinies went 
along the road together, till the track of the carriage 
and that of Winterborne parted, and he turned into 
Little Hintock, where almost the first house was the 
timber-merchant’s. Pencils of light streamed out of 
the windows sufficiently to show the white laurustinus 
flowers, and glance against the polished leaves of 
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laurel. The interior of the rooms could be seen 
distinctly, warmed up by the fire-flames, which y<n the 
parlour were reflected from picture and book-case, and 
in the kitchen from the utensils and ^ware. 

‘ Let us look at the dear place fof a moment before 
we call them,’ she said. 

In the kitchen dinner was preparing ; for though 
Melbury dined at one o’clock at other times to-day 
the meal had been kept back for Grace. A rickety 
old spit was in motion, its end being fixed in the fire- 
dog, and the whole kept going by means of a cord 
conveyed over pulleys along the ceiling to a large 
stone suspended in a corner of the room. Old 
Grammar Oliver came and wound it up with a rattle 
like that of a mill. 

In the parlour a colo.ssal shade of Mrs. Melbury '.s 
head fell on the wall and ceiling ; but before the girl 
had regarded this room many moments their pre.sence 
was discovered, and her father and stepmother came 
out to welcome her. 

The character of the Melbury family was of that 
kind which evinces some shyness in showing strong 
emotion among each other ; a trait frequent in rural 
households, and one curiously inverse to most of the 
peculiarities cli.stingui.shing villagers from the people 
of towns. Thus hiding their warmer feelings under 
commonplace talk all round, Grace’s reception pro- 
duced no extraordinary demonstrations. But that 
more was felt than was enacted appeared from the fiict 
that her father, in taking her indoors, quite forgot the 
presence of Giles without, as did also Grace herself 

He said nothing ; but took the gig round to the 
yard and called out from the .spar-hou.se the man who 
attended to these matters when there was no conver- 
sation among the spar-makens to particularly engage 
him, Winterborne then returned to the door with the 
intention of entering the house. 

The family had gone into the parlour, and were 
still absorbed in themselves. The fire was as before 
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the only light, and it irradiated Grace’s face and hands 
so as wp make them look wondrously smooth and fair 
beside those of the two elders; shining also through 
the loose hair about her temples as sunlight through a 
brake. Her father was surveying her in a dazed con- 
jecture, so much had she developed and progressed in 
manner and in stature since he last had set eyes on her. 

Observing these things Winterborne remained 
dubious by the door, mechanically tracing with his 
fingers certain timeworn letters carved in the jambs—- 
initials of bygone generations of householders who 
had lived and died there. 

No, he declared to himself, he would not enter 
and join the family; they had forgotten him, and it 
was enough for to-day that he had brought her home. 
Still, he was a little surprised that her father'.s eager- 
ness to .send him for Grace should have resulted hi 
such indiiTerence as thi.s. 

He walked softly away into the lane towards his 
own house, looking back when he reached the turning 
from which he could get a last glimpse of the limber- 
merchant’s roof. He hiizarded gue.sses as to what 
Grace was saying just at that moment, and murmured, 
with some self-derision, ‘nothing about me!’ He 
looked also in the other direction, and saw against the 
.sky the thatched hip and solitary chimney of Marty'.s 
cottage, and thought of her too, struggling bravely 
along under that humble shelter, among her spar-gads 
and pots and skimmeivs. 

At the timber-merchant's, in the meantime, con- 
versation flowed; and as Giles Winterborne had 
rightly enough deemed, on subjects in which he had 
no share. Among the excluding matters there wa.s, 
as chief, the effect upon Mr, Melbury of the womanly 
mien and manners of his daughter, which took him .so 
much unawares that it thrust back the image of her 
conductor homeward into quite the obscure.st cellarage 
of his brain. 
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Another was his interview with Mrs. Charmond's 
agent that morning, at which the lady herself had 
been present for a few minutes. Melbury had pur- 
chased some standing timber from ^ her a long time 
before, and now that the date had come for felling it 
he was left to pursue almost his own course. This is 
what the household were actually talking of during 
Giles’s cogitation without. 

‘ So thoroughly does she trust me,’ said Melbury, 
‘that I might fell, top, or lop, on my own judgment, 
any stick o’ timber whatever in her wood, and nx the 
price o’t, and settle the matter. But name it all, I 
wouldn’t do such a thing. However, it may be useful 
to have this good understanding with her. ... 1 
wish she took more interest in the place and .stayed 
here all the year round.’ 

‘ I am afraid 'tis not her regard for you, but her 
dislike of Hintock, that makes her so easy about the 
trees,’ said Mrs. Melbury. 

When dinner was over Grace took a candle and 
began to ramble pleasurably through the rooms of her 
old home, from which she had latterly become well- 
nigh an alien. Each nook and each object revived 
a memory, and .simultaneously modified it, 'I’he 
chambers seemed lower than they had appeared on 
any previous occasion of her return, the surfaces of 
both walls and ceilings standing in such near relations 
to the eye that it could not avoid taking microscopic 
note of their irregularities and old fashion. Her own 
bedroom wore at once a look more familiar than when 
she had left it, and yet a face estranged. The world 
of little things therein gazed at her in helples.s station- 
ariness, as though they had tried and been unable to 
make any progress without her presence. Over the 
place where her candle had been accustomed to stand, 
when she had used to read in bed till the midnight 
hour, there was still the brown spot of smoke. She 
did not know that her father had taken especial care 
to keep it from being cleaned off. 
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Having concluded her perambulation of this now 
uselessly commodious edifice, Grace began to feel that 
she had come a long journey since the morning ; and 
when her father had been up himself, as well as his 
wife, to see that her room was comfortable and the 
fire burning, she prepared to retire for the night. 

No sooner, however, had she extinguished her 
candle than her momentary sleepiness took itself off, 
and she wished she had stayed up longer. She 
amused herself by listening to the old familiar noises 
that she could hear to be still going on downstairs, 
and by looking towards the window as she lay. The 
blind had been drawn up as she used to have it when 
a girl, and she could just discern the dim tree-tops 
against the sky on the neighbouring hill. Beneath 
this meeting-line of light and shade nothing was 
visible save one solitary point of light, which blinked 
as the tree - twigs waved to and fro before its 
beams. 

From its position it seemed to radiate from the 
window of a house on the hill-side. The hou.se had 
been empty when she was la.st at home, and she 
wondered who inhabited the place now. 

Her conjectures, however, were not intently 
carried on, and she was watching the light quite idly 
when it gradually changed colour, and at length shone 
blue as sapphire. Thus it remained several minutesf 
and then it passed through violet to red. 

Her curiosity was so widely awakened by the 
phenomenon that she sat up in bed, and stared 
steadily at the shine. An appearance of this sort, 
sufficient to excite attention anywhere, was no less 
than a marvel in Hintock, as Grace had known the 
hamlet. Almost every diurnal and nocturnal effect in 
that woodland place had hitherto been the direct 
result of the regular terrestrial roll which produced 
the season’s changes ; but here was something 
dis,sociated from these normal sequences, and foreign 
to local knowledge. 
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It was about this moment that Grace heard the 
household below preparing to retire, th^' most 
emphatic noise in the proceeding being that of her 
father bolting the doors. Then tl?e stairs creaked, 
and her father and mother passed her chamber. The 
last to come was Grammer Oliver. 

Grace slid out of bed, ran across the room, and 
lifting the latch said, ‘ I am not asleep, Grammer. 
Come in and talk to me.’ 

Before the old woman had entered Grace was 
again under the bedclothes. Grammer set down her 
candlestick, and seated herself on the edge of Miss 
Melbury’s coverlet. 

‘ I want you to tell me what light that is I see on 
the hill-side,’ said Grace. 

Mrs. Oliver looked across. ‘ Oh, that,’ she .said, 

‘ is from the young doctor’s. He’s often doing things 
of that sort. Perhaps you don’t know that we’ve a 
doctor living here now — Mr, Fitzpiers by name ? ’ 

Grace admitted that she had not heard of him. 

‘Well, then, miss, he’s come here to get up a 
practice. Though he belongs to the oldest, ancientest 
family in the country, he’s stooped to make hisself 
useful like any common man, I know him very well, 
through going there to help ’em scrub sometimes, 
which your father said I might do if I wanted to in 
my spare time. Being a bachelor-man he’ve only 
lodgings. O yes, I know him very well. Sometime.s 
he’ll talk to me as if I were his own mother.’ 

‘Indeed.’ 

‘Yes. “Grammer,” he said one day when I 
asked him why he came here where there’s hardly 
anybody living, “ I’ll tell you why I came here. I 
took a map, and 1 marked on it where Dr. Jones’s 
practice ends to the north of this district, and where 
Mr. Taylor’s ends on the south, and little Jemmy 
Green’s on the east, and somebody else’s to the west. 
Then I took a pair of compasses, and found the exact 
middle of the country that was left between these 
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bounds, and that middle was Little Hintock; so here 
I amX , . . But, Lord, there : poor young man ! ’ 
‘Why?’ 

‘ He said, “ Qrammer Oliver, I’ve been here three 
months, and although there are a good many people 
in the Hintocks and the villages round, and a scattered 
practice is often a very good one, I don’t seem to get 
many patients; and I’m ziot rich. And there’s no 
society at all; and I’m pretty near melancholy mad,” 
he said, with a great yawn, ‘‘ I should be quite if it 
were not for my books, and my lab— -laboratory, and 
what not. Grammer, I was made for higher things ! ” 
And then he’d yawn and yawn again.’ 

‘ Was he really made for higher things, do you 
think ? Is he clever ? ’ 

‘ Well, no. How can he be clever ? He may be 
able to jine up a broken man or woman after a 
fashion, and put his finger upon an ache if you tell 
him nearly where ’tis ; but these young men— they 
should live to my time of life, and then they’d .see 
how clever they were at five-and-twenty ! And yet 
he’s a projick, a real projick, and says the oddest of 
rozums. “Ah, Grammer,” he said at another time, 
“ let me tell you that Everything is Nothing. There’s 
only Me and Not Me in the whole world.” And he 
told me that no man’s hands could help what they 
did, any more than the hands of a clock, , . . Yes, 
he’s a man of strange meditations, and his eyes seem 
to see as far as the north star.’ 

‘He will soon go away, no doubt.’ 

‘ I don’t think .so,’ 

Grace did not say * Why ? ’ and Grammer hesitated. 
At last she went on, ‘ Don’t tell your father or mother, 
miss, if I let you know a secret ? ’ 

Grace gave the required promise. 

‘Well, he talks of buying me; so he won't go 
away just yet,’ 

‘ Buying you— how ? ’ 

‘Not my soul— my body, when I’m dead! One 
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day when I was there cleaning, he said, “ Grammer, 
you’ve a large brain— a very large organ of bra/<!i,” he 
said. “ A woman’s is usually four ounces less than 
a man’s ; but your’s is man's size^” Well, then — 
hee, hee !— after he’d flattered me a bit like that, he 
said he’d give me ten pounds to have my head as a 
natomy after my death. Well, knowing I’d no chick 
nor chiel left, and nobody with any interest in me, I 
thought, faith if I can be of any use to my fellow- 
creatures after I’m gone they are welcome to me; so 
I said I’d think it over, and would most likely agree 
and take the ten pounds. Now this is a secret, miss, 
between us two. The money would be very useful to 
me ; and I see no harm in it.’ 

‘Of course there’s no harm. But O, Grammer — 
how can you think to do it ? I wish you hadn't 
told me.’ 

‘ I wish I hadn’t — if you don’t like to know it, 
miss. But you needn’t mind. Lord, heel hee! I 
shall keep him waiting many a year yet, bless ye ! ’ 

‘ I hope you will, 1 am sure.’ 

The girl thereupon fell into such deep reflection 
that conversation languished, and Gi'ammer Oliver 
taking her candle wished Mi.ss Melbury good-night. 

The latter’s eyes re.sted on the distant glimmer, 
around which she allowed her reasoning fancy to play 
in vague eddies that shaped the doings of the philo- 
sopher behind that light on the lines of intelligence 
just received. It was strange to her to come back 
from the world to Little Hintock and find in one of 
its nooks, like a tropical plant in a hedgerow, a 
nucleus of advanced ideas and practices which had 
nothing in common with the life around. Chemical 
experiments, anatomical projects, and metaphysical 
conceptions had found a strange home here. 

Thus she remained thinking, the imagined pursuits 
of the man behind the light intermingling with con- 
jectural sketches of his personality; till her eyelids 
fell together with their own heaviness, and she slept. 
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VII 

Kaleidoscopic dreams of a weird alchemist-surgeon, 
Grammar Oliver’s skeleton, and the face of Giles 
Winterborne, brought Grace Melbury to the morning 
of the next day. It was fine. A north wind was 
blowing— that not unacceptable compromise between 
the atmospheric cutlery of the eastern blast and the 
spongy gales of the west quarter. She looked from 
her window in the direction of the light of the 
previous evening, and could just discern through the 
trees the shape of the surgeon’s house. Somehow, 
in the broad, practical daylight, that unknown and 
lonely gentleman seemed to be shorn of much of the 
interest which had invested his personality and pur- 
suits in the hours of darkness, and as Grace’s dre.ssing 
proceeded he faded from her mind. 

Meanwhile Winterborne, though half-assured of 
her father’s favour, was rendered a little restless by 
Miss Melbury’s own behaviour. Despite his shy 
self-control he could not help looking continually from 
his own door towards the timber-merchant’s, in the 
probability of somebody’s emergence therefrom. 

His attention was at length justified by the 
appearance of two figures, that of Mr. Melbury him- 
self, and Grace beside him. They stepped out in a 
direction towards the densest quarter of the wood, 
and Winterborne walked contemplatively behind them 
till all three were soon under the trees. 

Although the time of bare boughs had now .set 
in there were sheltered hollows amid the Hintock 
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plantations and copses in which a more tardy l^ave- 
taking than on windy summits was the rul^- with 
the foliage. This caused here and there an apparent 
mixture of the seasons ; so that in ?ome of the dells 
they passed by holly-berries in full red growing 
beside oak and hazel whose leaves were as yet not 
far removed from green, and brambles whose verdure 
was rich and deep as in the month of August. To 
Grace these well-known peculiarities were as an old 
painting restored. 

Now could be beheld that change from the hand- 
some to the curious which the features of a wood 
undergo at the ingress of the winter months. Angles 
were taking the place of curves, and reticulations of 
surfaces— a change constituting a sudden lapse from 
the ornate to the primitive on Nature’s canvas, and 
comparable to a retrogressive step from the art of 
an advanced school of painting to that of the Pacific 
Islander. 

Winterborne followed and kept his eye upon the 
two figures as they threaded their way through 
these sylvan masses, Mr. Melbury’s long legs, 
his gaiters drawn in to the bone at the ankles, his 
slight stoop, his habit of getting lost in thought 
and arousing himself with an exclamation of ‘ Hah ! ’ 
accompanied with an upward jerk of the head, com- 
posed a personage recognizable by his neighbours 
as far as he could be seen. It seemed as if the 
squirrels and birds knew him. One of the former 
would occasionally run from the path to hide behind 
the arm of some tree, which the little animal care- 
fully edged round pari passu with Melbury and hi.s 
daughter’s movement onward, assuming a mock 
manner as though he were saying, ‘ Ho, ho ! you 
are only a timber-merchant, and carry no gun ! ’ 

They went noiselessly over mats of starry moss, 
rustled through interspersed tracts of leaves, skirted 
trunks with spreading roots whose mo.ssed rinds 
made them like hands wearing green gloves; 
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elbfl»ved old elms and ashes with great forks, in 
whiA stood pools of water that overflowed on 
rainy days and ran down their stems in green cas- 
cades. On older trees still than these huge lobes 
of fungi grew like lungs. Here, as everywhere, 
the Unfulfilled Intention, which makes life what it 
is, was as obvious as it could be among the depraved 
crowds of a city slum. The leaf was deformed, the 
curve was crippled, the taper was interrupted ; the 
lichen ate the vigour of the stalk, and the ivy slowly 
strangled to death the promising sapling. 

They dived amid beeches under which nothing 
grew, the younger boughs still retaining their hectic 
leaves, that rustled in the breeze with a sound almost 
metallic, like the sheet-iron foliage of the fabled 
Jarnvid wood. Some flecks of white in Grace’s 
drapery had enabled Giles to keep her and her 
father in view till this time ; but now he lost sight 
of them and was obliged to follow by ear- — ^no 
difficult matter, for on the line of their course every 
wood-pigeon rose from its perch with a continued 
clash, dashing its wings against the branches with 
well-nigh force enough to break every quill. By 
taking the track of this noise he soon came to a stile. 

Was it worth while to go further ? He examined 
the doughy soil at the foot of the stile, and saw 
amongst the large sole-and-heel tracks an impression 
of a slighter kind from a boot that was obviously 
not local. The mud-picture was enough to make 
him swing himself over and proceed. 

The character of the woodland now changed. 
The bases of the smaller trees were nibbled bare 
by rabbits, and at divers points heaps of fresh-made 
chips, and the newly cut stool of a tree, stared white 
through the undergrowth. There had been a large 
fall of timber this year, which explained the meaning 
of some sounds that soon reached him. 

A voice was shouting intermittently in a sort 
of human bark, reminding Giles that there was a 
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sale of trees and faggots that very day. MeHixiry 
would naturally be present. Winterborne decided 
that he himself wanted a few faggots, and entered 
upon the scene. < 

A large group of buyers stood round the 
auctioneer, or followed him when, between his 
pauses, he wandered on from one lot of plantation- 
produce to another, like some philosopher of the 
Peripatetic school delivering his lectures in the 
shady groves of the Lyceum. His companions 
were timber-dealers, yeomen, farmers, villagers, and 
others; mostly woodland men, who on that account 
could afford to be curious in their walking-sticks, 
which consequently exhibited various monstrosities 
of vegetation, the chief being corkscrew shapes in 
black and white thorn, brought to that pattern by 
the slow torture of an encircling woodbine during 
their growth, as the Chinese have been said to mould 
human beings into grote.sque toys by continued com- 
pression in infancy. Two women wearing men’s 
jackets on their gowns conducted in the rear of the 
halting procession a pony-cart containing bread and 
cheese, with a barrel of strong ale for the select, 
and cider in milking-pails into which anybody dipped 
who chose. 

The auctioneer adjusted him.self to circumstances 
by using his walking-stick as a hammer, and knocked 
down the lot on any convenient object that took 
his fancy, such as the crown of a little boy’s head, 
or the shoulders of a by.stander who had no business 
there except to taste the brew ; a proceeding which 
would have been deemed humorous but for the air 
of stern rigidity which the auctioneer’s face preserved, 
tending to show that the eccentricity was a result 
of that absence of mind which i.*} engendered by 
the press of affairs, and no freak of fancy at all. 

Mr. Melbury stood slightly apart from the rest 
of the Peripatetics, and Grace beside him, clinging 
closely to his arm ; her modern attire looking almost 
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oddv where everything else was old-fashioned, and 
throwing over the familiar garniture of the trees a 
homeliness that seemed to demand improvement by 
the addition of^ few contemporary novelties also. 
Grace seemed to regard the selling with the interest 
which attaches to memories revived after an interval 
of obliviousness. 

Winterborne went and stood close to them; the 
timber- merchant spoke, and continued his buying; 
Grace merely smiled. To justify his presence there 
Winterborne began bidding for timber and faggots 
that he did not want, pursuing the occupation in 
an abstracted mood in which the auctioneer’s voice 
seemed to become one of the natural sounds of the 
woodland. 

A few flakes of snow descended, at the sight of 
which a robin, alarmed at theise signs of imminent 
winter, and seeing that no offence was meant by 
the human invasion, came and perched on the tip 
of the faggots that were being jiold, and looked 
into the auctioneer’s face whilst waiting for some 
chance crumb from the bread-basket. Standing a 
little behind Grace, Winterborne observed how one 
flake would sail downward and settle on a curl of 
her hair, and how another would choose her shoulder, 
and another the edge of her bonnet, which took up 
so much of his attention that his biddings proceeded 
incoherently ; and when the auctioneer said every 
now and then, with a nod towards him, ‘Yours, Mr. 
Winterborne,’ he had no idea whether he had bought 
faggots, poles, or log- wood. 

He regretted that her father should show such 
inequalities of temperament as to keep Grace tightly 
on his arm to-day, when he had quite lately seemed 
anxious to recognize their betrothal as a fact. And 
thus musing, and joining in no conversation with 
other buyers except when directly addressed, he 
followed the assemblage hither and thither till the 
end of the auction, when Giles for the first time 
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realized what his purchases had beeUi Hundreds of 
faggots, and divers lots of timber, had been set /down 
to himj when all he had required had been a few 
bundles of spray for his man RobertrCreedle’s use in 
baking and lighting fires. 

Business being over, he turned to speak to the 
timber-merchant. But Melbury’s manner was short 
and distant ; and Grace too looked vexed and re- 
proachful. Winterborne then discovered that he had 
been unwittingly bidding against her father, and pick- 
ing up his favourite lots in spite of him. With a very 
few words they left the spot, and pursued their way 
homeward. 

Giles was extremely blank at what he had done, 
and remained standing under the trees, all the other 
men having strayed silently away. He saw Melbury 
and his daughter pass down a glade without looking 
back. While they moved slowly through it a lady 
appeared on horseback in the middle distance, the line 
of her progress converging upon that of Melljury’s. 
They met, Melbury took off his hat, and she reined in 
her horse. A conversation wa.s evidently in progress 
between Grace and her father and this equestrian, 
in whom he was almost sure that he recognized Mrs. 
Charmond, less by her outline than by the livery of 
the groom who had halted some yards off. 

The interlocutors did not part till after a pro- 
longed pause, during which much seemed to be said. 
When Melbury and Grace resumed their walk it was 
with something of a lighter tread than before. 

Winterborne pursued his own course homeward. 
He was unwilling to let coldness grow up between 
himself and the Melburys for any trivial reason, and 
in the evening he went to their house. On drawing 
near the gate his attention was attracted by the sight 
of one of the bedrooms blinking into a state of 
illumination. In it stood Grace lighting several 
candles, her right hand elevating the taper, her left 
hand on her bosom, her face thoughtfully fixed on 
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each^wick as it kindled, as if she saw in every flame’s 
growth the rise of a life to maturity. He wondered 
what such unusual brilliancy could mean to-night. 

On getting iodoors he found her father and step- 
mother in a state of suppressed excitement which he 
could not comprehend, 

‘ I am sorry about my biddings to-day,’ said Giles. 
‘ I don’t know what I was doing. 1 have come to say 
that any of the lots you may require are yours.’ 

‘ Oh, never mind — never mind,’ replied the timber- 
merchant with a slight wave of his hand, ‘ I have 
so much else to think of that I nearly had forgot 
it. Just now, too, there are matters of a different 
kind from trade to attend to, so don’t let it con- 
cern ’ee.' 

As the timber-merchant spoke, a.s it were, down 
to him from a higher plane than his own, Giles turned 
to Mrs. Melbury. 

‘ Grace is going to the House to-morrow,’ she said 
quietly, ‘She is looking out her thing.s now. { 
dare say she is wanting me this minute to assist her.’ 
Thereupon Mrs. Melbury left the room. 

Nothing is more remarkable than the independent 
personality of the tongue now and then, Mr. 
Melbury knew that his words had been a sort of 
boast. He decried boasting, particularly to Giles ; 
yet whenever the subject was Grace his judgment 
resigned the ministry of speech in spite of him, 

Winterborne felt surprise, pleasure, and also a 
little apprehension at the new.s. He repeated Mr.s. 
Melbury’s words. ‘ 

‘Yes,’ said paternal pride, not sorry to have 
dragged out of him what he could not in any circum- 
stances have kept in. ‘ Coming home from the woods 
this afternoon we met Mr.s. Charmond out for a ride. 
She spoke to me on a little matter of business, and 
then got acquainted with Grace. ’Twas wonderful 
how she took to Grace in a few minute.s ; that free- 
masonry of education made ’em close at once. 
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Naturally enough she was amazed that suc^ an 
article — ha— ha!— could come out of my house/ At 
last it led on to Mis’ess Grace being asked to the 
House. So she’s busy hunting up her frills and 
furbelows to go in.’ As Giles remained in thought 
without responding, Melbury continued : ‘ But I’ll call 
her downstairs.’ 

‘ No, no ; don’t do that, since she’s busy,’ said 
Winterborne. 

Melbury, feeling from the young man’s manner 
that his own talk had been too much at Giles and too 
little to him, repented at once. His face changed, 
and he said, in lower tones, with an effort: ‘She’s 
yours, Giles, as far as I am concerned.’ 

‘ Thank-s— my best thanks, sir. But I think .since 
it is all right between us about the biddings, that I’ll 
not interrupt her now. I’ll step homeward, and call 
another time.’ 

On leaving the house he looked up at the bed- 
room again. Grace, surrounded by a sufficient 
number of candles to answer all purposes of .self- 
criticism, was standing before a cheval glass that her 
father had lately bought expressly for her use ; she 
was bonneted, cloaked, and gloved, and glanced over 
her shoulder into the mirror, estimating her a.spec:t. 
Her face was lit with the natural elation of a young 
girl hoping to inaugurate on the morrow an intimate 
acquaintance with a new, interesting, and influential 
friend. 
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VIII 

The inspiriting appointment which had led Grace 
Melbury to indulge in a six-candle illumination for 
the arrangement of her attire carried her over the 
ground the next morning with a springy tread. Her 
sense of being properly appreciated on her own native 
soil charged her heart with expansive gratitude. She 
moved along, a vessel of emotion, going to empty 
itself on she knew not what. 

Twenty minutes’ walking through copses, over a 
stile, and along an upland lawn, brought her to the 
verge of a deep glen, in which Hintock House ap- 
peared immediately beneath her eye. To describe 
it as standing in a hollow would not express the 
situation of the manor-house ; it stood in a hole. 
But the hole was fuU of beauty. From the spot which 
Grace had reached a stone could easily have been 
thrown over or into the birds’-nested chimneys of 
the mansion. Its walls were surmounted by a battle- 
mented parapet; but the grey lead roofs were quite 
visible behind it, with their gutters, laps, rolls, and 
skylights, together with letterings and shoe-patterns 
cut by idlers thereon. 

The front of the house was an ordinary manorial 
presentation of Elizabethan windows, mullioned and 
hooded, worked in rich snuff-coloured freestone from 
Ham-hill quarries. The ashlar of the walls, where not 
overgrown with ivy and other creepers, was coated 
with lichen of every shade, intensifying its luxuriance 
with its nearness to the ground till, below the plinth, 
it merged in moss. 
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Above the house to the back was a dense p^nta- 
tion, the roots of whose trees were above th(i level 
of the chimneys. The corresponding high ground on 
which Grace stood was richly grassed, with only an 
old tree here and there. A few sheep lay about, 
which as they ruminated looked quietly into the bed- 
room windows. 

The situation of the house, prejudicial to humanity, 
was a stimulus to vegetation, on which account an 
endless shearing of the heavy-armed ivy went on, and 
a continual lopping of trees and shrubs. It was an 
edifice built in times when human constitutions were 
damp-roof, when shelter from the boisterous was all 
that men thought of in choosing a dwelling-place, the 
insidious being beneath their notice ; and its hollow 
site was an ocular reminder by its unfitness for modern 
lives of the fragility to which these have declined. 

The highest architectural cunning could have done 
nothing to make Little Hintock House dry and salu- 
brious ; and ruthless ignorance could have done little 
to make it unpicturesque. It was vegetable nature’s 
own home ; a spot to inspire the painter and poet of 
still life — if they did not suffer too much from the 
relaxing atmosphere — and to draw groans from the 
gregariously disposed. 

Grace descended the green escarpment by a zigzag 
path into the drive, which swept round beneath the 
slope. The exterior of the house had been familiar 
to her from her childhood, but she had never been 
inside, and the first step to knowing an old thing in 
a new way was a lively experience. 

It was with a little flutter that she was shown in ; 
but she recollected that Mrs. Charmond would pro- 
bably be alone. Up to a few days before this time 
that lady had been accompanied in her comings, stay- 
ings, and goings by a relative, believed to be her 
aunt ; latterly, however, the two had separated, owing, 
it was supposed, to a quarrel; and Mrs, Gharmond 
had been left desolate. Being presumably a woman 
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who fdid not care for solitude this deprivation might 
accouiit for her sudden interest in Grace, 

Mrs. Charmond was at the end of a gallery open- 
ing from the hall when Miss Melbury was announced, 
and saw her through the glass doors between them. 
She came forward with a smile on her face, and told 
the young girl it was good of her to come. 

‘ Ah ! you have noticed those,’ she said, seeing that 
Grace’s eyes were attracted by some curious objects 
against the walls. ‘ They are man-traps. My husband 
was a connoisseur in man-traps and spring-guns and 
such articles, collecting them from all his neighbours. 
He knew the histories of all these — which gin had 
broken a man’s leg, which gun had killed a man. I 
don’t like them here ; but I’ve never yet given direc- 
tions for them to be taken away.’ She added playfully, 
‘ Man-traps are of rather ominous significance where 
a person of our sex lives, are they not ? ' 

Grace was bound to smile ; but that side of woman- 
liness was one which her inexperience felt no great 
zest in contemplating. 

‘ They are interesting, no doubt, as relics of a bar- 
barous time happily past,’ she .said, looking thought- 
fully at the varied designs of the instruments. 

‘Well, we must not take them too seriously,’ said 
Mrs. Charmond with an indolent turn of her head, and 
they moved on inwards. 

When she had shown her visitor different articles 
in cabinets that she deemed likely to interest her, 
some tapestries, wood carvings, ivories, miniature.s, 
and so on — always with a mien of listlessness which 
might either have been constitutional, or partly owing 
to the situation of the place-— they sat down to an 
early cup of tea. 

‘Will you pour it out, please? Do,’ she said, 
leaning back in her chair, and placing her hand above 
her forehead, while her almond eyes — those long eyes 
so common to the angelic legions of early Italian art 
—became longer, and her voice more languishing. 
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She showed that oblique-mannered softness which 
is perhaps seen oftenest in women of darkei' com- 
plexion and more lymphatic temperament than Mrs. 
Charmond’s; women who lingeringlj^'smile their mean- 
ings to men rather than speak them, who inveigle 
rather than prompt, and take advantage of currents 
rather than steer. 

‘ I am the most inactive woman when I am here,’ 
she said. ‘ I think sometimes I was born to live and 
do nothing, nothing, nothing but float about, as we 
fancy we do sometimes in dreams. But that cannot 
be really my destiny, and I must struggle against such 
fancies.’ 

‘I am so sorry you do not enjoy exertion-— it is 
quite sad! I wish I could tend you and make you 
very happy.’ 

There v/as always something so sympathetic, so 
responsive in Grace's voice, that it impelled people to 
overstep their customary re.servations in talking to her. 

‘ It is tender and kind of you to feel that ! ’ said Mrs. 
Charmond. ‘ Perhaps 1 have given you the notion 
that my languor is more than it really is. But this 
place oppresses me, and I have a plan of going abroad 
a good deal. I u.sed to go with a relation, but that 
arrangement has dropped through.’ 

Regarding Grace with a final glance of criticism she 
seemed to make up her mind to consider the young 
girl satisfiictory, and continued : 

‘Now, I am often impelled to record my impres- 
sions of times and places. 1 have often thought of 
writing a new Smtiviental Journey. But I cannot 
find energy enough to do it alone. When I am at 
different places in the .south of Europe I feel a crowd 
of ideas and fancie.s thronging upon me continually ; 
but to unfold writing materials, take up a cold steel 
pen, and put these impressions down systematically 
on cold smooth paper— that I cannot do. So T have 
thought that if I always could have somebody at my 
elbow with whom I am in sympathy, Tmight dictate 
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any jdeas that come into my head. And directly I 
had li'jade your acquaintance the other day it struck 
me that you would suit me so well. Would you like 
to undertake it 3k You might read to me, too, if 
desirable. Will you think it over, and ask your 
parents if they are willing ? ’ 

‘ O yes,’ said Grace. ‘ I am almost sure they 
would be very glad.' 

‘You are so accomplished, I hear; I should be 
quite honoured by such intellectual company.’ 

Grace, modestly blushing, deprecated any such 
idea. 

‘ Do you keep up your lucubrations at Little 
Hintock? ’ the lady went on. 

‘ O no. ... Lucubrations are not unknown at 
Little Hintock; but they are not carried on by me.’ 

‘ What- — another student in that retreat ? ‘ 

‘There is a surgeon lately come, and I have heard 
that he reads a great deal — I see his light sometimes 
.through the trees late at night.’ 

‘O yes— a doctor— I believe I was told of him. 
It is a strange place for him to settle in.’ 

‘ It is a convenient centre for a practice, they say. 
But he does not confine his studies to medicine, it 
seems. He investigates theology, and metaphysics 
and all sorts of subjects.’ 

‘ What is his name .>* ’ 

‘ Fitzpiers. He represents a very old family, 1 
believe, the Fitzpierses of Oakbury-Fitzpiers— not a 
great many miles from here.’ 

‘ I am not sufficiently local to know the history 
of the family. I was never in the county till my 
husband brought me here,’ 

Mrs. Chamiond did not care to pursue this line 
of investigation. Whatever mysterious merit might 
attach to family antiquity, it was one which her 
adaptable, wandering, weltbUrger/iche nature had 
grown tired of caring about— a peculiarity that made 
her a piquant contrast to her neighbours. 
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‘ It is of rather more importance to know wha»t the 
man is himself than what his family is,’ she s4id, ‘ if 
he is going to practise upon us as a surgeon. 
Heaven send him skill ! Have yoivseen him ? ’ 

Grace had not. ‘ I think he is not a very old 
man,’ she added. 

‘ Has he a wife ? ’ 

‘ I am not aware that he has.’ 

‘Well, I hope he will be useful here. I must get 
to know him when I come back. It will be very 
convenient to have a medical man — if he is clever — 
in one’s own parish. I get dreadfully nervous some- 
times, living in such an outlandish place; and 
Sherton is so far to send to. No doubt you feel 
Little Hintock to be a great change after watering- 
place life.’ 

‘I do. But it is home. It has its advantage.s 
and its disadvantages.’ Grace was thinking less of 
the solitude than of the attendant circumstances. 

They chatted on for some time, Grace being set 
quite at her ease by her entertainer. Mrs. Charmond 
was far too well-practised a woman not to know that 
to show anything like patronage towards a sensitive 
young girl who would probably be very quick to 
discern it was to demolish her dignity rather than 
to establish it in that young girl’s eyes. So being 
violently possessed with her idea of making use of 
this gentle acquaintance, ready and waiting at her 
own door, she took great pains to win her confidence 
at starting. 

Just before Grace’s departure the two chanced to 
pause before a mirror which reflected their faces in 
immediate juxtaposition, bringing into prominence 
their resemblances and their contrasts. Both looked 
attra^ive as glassed back by the faithful reflector ; 

® Gountenance had the effect of making 
Mrs. Charmond appear more than her full age! 
i here |re complexions which set off each other to 
great advantage, and there are those which antagonize, 
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one such killing or damaging its neighbour un- 
mercitully. 

This was unhappily the case here. Mrs. Char- 
mond fell into a meditation, and replied abstractedly 
to a cursory remark of her companion’s. However, 
she parted from her young friend in the kindliest 
tones, promising to send and let her know as soon as 
her mind was made up on the arrangement she had 
suggested. 

When Grace had ascended nearly to the top of 
the adjoining slope she looked back, and saw that 
Mrs. Charmond still stood at the door meditatively 
regarding her. 

Often during the previous night, after his call on 
the Melburys, Winterborne’s thoughts had run upon 
Grace’s announced visit to Hintock House. Why 
had he not proposed to walk with her part of the 
way ? Something told him that she might not, on 
such an occasion, have cared for his company. 

He was still more of that opinion when, standing 
in his garden next day, he saw her go past on the 
journey with such a pretty pride in the event. He 
questioned if her father’s ambition, which had pur- 
chased for her the means of intellectual light and 
culture far beyond those of any other native of the 
village, would not operate to the flight of her future 
interests above and away from the local life which 
was once to her the movement of the world. 

Nevertheless, he had her father’s permission to 
win her if he could; and to this end it became desir- 
able to bring matters soon to a crisis. If she should 
think herself too good for him he must let her go, and 
make the best of his loss. The question was how to 
quicken events towards an issue. 

He thought and thought, and at last decided that 
as good a way as any would be to give a Christmas 
party, and ask Grace and her parents to come as chief 
guests. 
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These ruminations were occupying him ^hen 
there became audible a slight knocking at his front 
door. He descended the path, and looked out, and 
beheld Marty South, dressed for out*door work. 

‘Why didn’t you come, Mr. Winterborne ’ .she 
said ; ‘ I’ve been waiting there hours and hours, and 
at last I thought I must try to find you ! ’ 

‘ Bless my soul, I’d quite forgot! ’ said Giles. 

What he had forgotten was that there were a 
thousand young fir trees to be planted in a neigh- 
bouring spot which had been cleared by the wood- 
cutters, and that he had arranged to plant them with 
his own hands. He had a marvellous power of 
making trees grow. Although he would seem to 
shovel in the earth quite carelessly there was a sort of 
sympathy between himself and the fir, oak, or beech 
that he was operating on ; so that the rootij took hold 
of the soil in a few days. When, on the other hand, 
any of the journeymen planted, although they .seemed 
to go through an identically similar proce.s.s, one 
quarter of the trees would die away during the 
ensuing August. 

Hence Winterborne found delight in the work 
even when, as at present,^ he contracted to do it on 
portions of the woodland in which he had no personal 
interest. Marty, who turned her hand to anything, 
was usually the one who performed the part of 
keeping the trees in a perpendicular position whilst 
he threw m the mould. 


, He accompanied her towards the spot, being in- 
clined yet further to proceed with the work by the 

9 W ground was close to the roadside 

^ong which Grace must pass on her way from Hintock 


walked. That comes of cutting off your hair.’ ^ 
I suppose it do. Yes; I’ve three headaches 
gpin^on ,n my head at the same time.’ 

Three headaches ! ’ 
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^Yes, Mr. Winterborne : a rheumatic headache in 
my poll, a sick headache over my eyes, and a misery 
headache in the middle of my brain. However, I 
came out, for I* thought you might be waiting and 
grumbling like anything if I was not there.’ 

The holes were already dug, and they set to work. 
Winterborne’s fingers were endowed with a gentle 
conjuror’s touch in spreading the roots of each little 
tree, resulting in a sort of caress under which the 
delicate fibres all laid themselves out in their proper 
directions for growth. He put most of these roots 
towards the south-west ; for, he said, in forty years’ 
time, when some great gale is blowing from that 
quarter, the trees will require the strongest holdfast 
on that side to stand against it and not fall. 

‘ How they sigh directly we put ’em upright, 
though while they are lying down they don’t sigh at 
all,’ said Marty. 

‘ Do they ’ said Giles. ‘ I ’ve never noticed it.’ 

She erected one of the young pines into its hole, 
and held up her finger ; the soft musical breathing 
instantly set in which was not to cease night or day 
till the grown tree should be felled— probably long 
after the two planters had been felled themselves. 

‘It seems to me,’ the girl continued, ‘as if they 
sigh because they are very sorry to begin life in 
earnest — just as we be.’ 

‘Just as we be ? ’ He looked critically at her. 

‘ You ought not to feel like that, Marty.’ 

Her only reply was turning to take up the next 
tree ; and they planted on through a great part of the 
day, almost without another word. Winterborne's 
mind ran on his contemplated evening-party, his 
abstraction being such that he hardly was conscious 
of Marty’s presence beside him. 

From the nature of their employment, in which he 
handled the spade and she merely held the tree, it 
followed that he got good exercise and she got none. 
But she was a heroic girl, and though her outstretched 
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hand was chill as a stone, and her cheeks blue, /and 
her cold worse than ever, she would not complain 
whilst he was disposed to continue work. But when 
he paused she said, ‘Mr. Winterbrorne, can I run 
down the lane and back to warm my feet ? 

‘ Why, yes, of course,’ he said, awakening to her 
existence. ‘ Though I was just thinking what a 
mild day it is for the season. Now I warrant that 
cold of yours is twice as bad as it was. You 
had no business to chop that hair off, Marty; it 
serves you almost right. Look here, cut oft home 
at once.’ 

‘A run down the lane will be quite enough.' 

‘No, it won’t. You ought not to have come out 
to-day at all.’ 

‘ But I should like to finish the ’ 

‘ Marty, I tell you to go home ! ’ said he peremp- 
torily. ‘I can manage to keep the re.st of them 
upright with a forked stick or something.' 

She went away without saying any more. When 
she had gone down the orchard a little distance she 
looked back. Giles suddenly went after her. 

‘Marty, it was for your good that 1 was rough, 
you know. But warm yourself in your own way ; I 
don’t care.’ He took her hand kindly a moment, and 
then let her go. 

When she had run off he fancied he (H.scerned a 
woman’s dress through the holly bushes whicii divided 
the coppice from the road. It was Grace at last, on 
her way back from the interview with Mr.s. Charmond. 
He threw down the tree he was planting, and was 
about to break through the belt of holly when he 
suddenly became aware of the presence of another 
man, who was looking over the hedge on the oppo.site 
side of the way upon the figure of the unconscious 
Grace. 

The stranger appeared as a handsome and gentle- 
manly personage of six or eight and twenty, and he 
was quizzing her through an eyegla.ss. Seeing that 
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Wi(?terborne was noticing him he let his glass drop 
with a click upon the rail which protected the hedge, 
and walked away in the opposite direction. 

Giles knew Kin a moment that this must be Mr. 
Fitzpiers, When he was gone Winterborne pushed 
through the holly, and emerged close beside the inter- 
esting object of their contemplation. 
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IX 

‘ I HEARD the bushes move long before I saw you,’ 
she began. ‘ I said first, “ It is some terrible beast ” ; 
next, “ It is a poacher” ; next, “ It is a friend ! ” ’ 

He regarded her with a slight smile, weighing, not 
her speech, but the question whether he should tell 
her that she had been flatteringly watched by a 
gentleman. He decided in the negative. 

* You have been to the House ’ he .said, ‘ But I 
need not ask.’ The fact was that there shone upon 
Miss Melbury’s face a species of exaltation which saw 
no environing details ; not even Gile.s’.s occupation, 
only his bare presence. 

‘ Why need you not ask ? ’ 

‘ Your face is like the face of Moses when he came 
down from the Mount.’ 

She reddened a little and said, ‘ How can you be 
so profane, Giles Winterborne ! ’ 

‘How can you think so much of that class of 
people ! Well, I beg pardon, I didn’t mean to speak 
so freely. How do you like her hou.se and her ’ 

‘ Exceedingly. I had not been near the place 
since I was a child, when it used to be let to strangers, 
before Mrs. Charmond’s late husband bought the 
property. She is sa nice ! ’ And Grace fell into 
such an abstracted gaze at the mental image of Mns. 
Charmond and her niceness that it almost conjured up 
a vision of that lady to Giles himself, 

‘ She has only been here a month or two it seems, 
and cannot stay much longer, because she finds it so 
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lon«ly and damp in winter. She is going abroad. 
Only think, she would like me to go with her ! ’ 

Giles’s features stiffened a little at the news. 
‘ Indeed : what for.^ But I won’t keep you standing 
here. Hoi, Robert ! ’ he cried to a swaying collection 
of old clothes in the distance, which composed the 
figure of Creedle, his man, who was looking for him. 

‘ Go on filling in there till I come back.’ 

‘ I’m a-coming, sir ; I’m a-coming.’ 

‘Well, the reason is this,’ continued she as they 
went on together. ‘ Mrs. Charmond has a delightful 
side to her character — a desire to record her im- 
pressions of travel, like Alexandre Dumas, and M^ry, 
and Sterne, and others. But she cannot find energy 
enough to do it herself.’ And Grace proceeded to 
explain Mrs. Charmond’s proposal at large. ‘ My 
notion is that Mdry’s style will suit her best, because 
he writes in that soft, emotional, luxurious way she 
has,’ Grace said musingly. 

‘Indeed!’ said Winterborne, sighing. ‘Suppose 
you talk over my head a little longer, Miss Grace 
Melbury.’ 

‘0,1 didn’t mean it ! ’ she said repentantly, look- 
ing into his eyes. ‘And as for myself, I hate French 
books. And I love dear old Hintock, and the people 
in it, fifty times better than all the Continent I But 
the scheme; I think it an enchanting notion, don't 
you, Giles .? ’ 

‘ It is well enough in one sense, but it will take 
you away,’ said he, mollified. 

‘Only for a short time; we should return in 
May.’ 

‘ Well, Miss Melbury ; it is a question for your 
father.’ 

Winterborne walked with her nearly to her house. 
He had awaited her coming mainly with the view of 
mentioning to her his proposal to have a Christmas 
party; but homely Christmas gatherings in the 
jovial Hintock style seemed so primitive and uncouth 
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beside the lofty matters of her conversation thaf he 
refrained. 

As soon as she was gone he turned back towards 
the scene of his planting, and could mot help saying 
to himself as he walked that this engagement of his 
was a very unpromising business. Her outing to-day 
had not improved it. A woman who could go to 
Hintock House, and be friendly with its mistress ; 
enter into the views of its mistress, talk like her, and 
dress not much unlike her: why, she would hardly 
be contented with him, a yeoman, immersed in tree 
planting, even though he planted them well. ‘ And 
yet she’s a true-hearted girl,’ he said, thinking of her 
words about Hintock. ‘ I must bring matters to a 
point, and there’s an end of it.’ 

When he reached the place of work he found that 
Marty had come back, and dismissing Creedle he 
went on planting silently with the girl as before. 

‘Suppo.se, Marty,’ he said after a while, looking 
at her extended arm, upon which old scratches from 
briars showed themselves purple in the cold wind, 
‘suppo.se you know a person, and want to bring that 
person to a good understanding with you, do you 
think a Chi-istmas party of some sort is a warming- 
up thing, and likely to be useful in hastening on the 
matter.^’ 

‘ Is there to be dancing.^ ’ 

‘ There might be, certainly.’ 

‘ Will He dance with Her ?’ 

‘ Well, yes.’ 

‘ Then it might bring things to a head, one way or 
the other, I won’t be the maid to say which.' 

‘It shall be done,’ said Winterborne, not to her, 
though he spoke the words quite loudly. And as the 
day was nearly ended, he added, ‘ Here, Marty, I’ll 
send up a man to plant the rest to-morrow. I’ve 
other things to think of just now.’ 

She did not inquire what other things, for she had 
seen him walking with Grace Melbury. She looked 
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towards the western sky, which was now aglow like 
some vast foundry wherein new worlds were being 
cast. Across it the bare bough of a tree stretched 
horizontally, revealing every twig against the evening 
fire, and showing in dark profile every beck and 
movement of three pheasants that were settling 
themselves down on it in a row to roost. 

‘It will be fine to-morrow,’ said Marty, observing 
them with the vermilion light of the sun in the pupils 
of her eyes, ‘ for they are a-croupied down nearly at 
the end of the bough. If it were going to be stormy 
they’d squeeze close to the trunk. The weather is 
almost all they have to think of, isn’t it, Mr, Winter- 
borne.'’ And so they must be lighter -hearted 
than we.’ 

‘ I dare say they are,’ said Winterborne. 

Before taking a single step in the preparations, 
Winterborne, with no great hopes, went across that 
evening to the timber-merchant’s to ascertain if Grace 
and her parents would honour him with their presence. 
Having first to set his nightly gins in the garden 
to catch the rabbits that ate his winter-greens, his call 
was delayed till just after the rising of the moon, 
whose rays reached the Hintock houses but fitfully 
as yet, on account of the trees. Melbury was cross- 
ing his yard on his way to call on some one at the 
larger village, but he readily turned and walked up 
and down with the young man. 

Giles, in his self-deprecatory sense of living on 
a much smaller scale than the Melburys did, would 
not for the world imply that his invitation was to a 
gathering of any importance. So he put it in the 
mild form of ‘ Can you come in for an hour when 
you have done business, the day after to-morrow ; 
.and Mrs. and Miss Melbury, if they have nothing 
more pressing to do ? ’ 

Melbury would give no answer at once. ‘No, I 
can’t tell you to-day,’ he said. ‘I must talk it over 
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with the women. As far as I am concerned/ my 
dear Giles, you know I’ll come with pleasure. But 
how do I know what Grace's notions may be? You 
see, she has been away amongst cultivated folks a 
good while; and now this acquaintance with Mrs. 
Charm ond — well, I’ll ask her. I can say no more.’ 

When Winterborne was gone the timber-merchant 
went on his way. He knew very well that Grace, 
whatever her own feelings, would either go or not go, 
according as he suggested; and his instinct was, for 
the moment, to suggest staying at home. His errand 
took him near the church, and the way to his destina- 
tion was equally easy across the churchyard or outside 
it. For some reason or other he chose the former 
way. 

The moon was faintly lighting up the gravestones, 
and the path, and the front of the building. : Suddenly 
Mr. Melbury paused, turned in upon the grass, and 
approached a particular headstone, where he read, ‘ In 
memory of John Winterborne,’ with the subjoined 
date and age. It was the grave of Giles’s father. 

The timber- merchant laid his hand upon the 
stone, and was humanized. ‘Jack, my wronged 
friend ! ’ he said, ‘ I’ll be faithful to my plan of making 
amends to thee. ’ 

When he reached home that evening he said to 
Grace and Mrs. Melbury, who were working at a 
little table by the fire, ‘Giles wants us to go down 
and spend an hour with him the day after to-morrow ; 
and I’m thinking, that as ’tis Giles who asks us, 
we’ll go.’ 

They assented without demur ; and the timber- 
merchant sent Giles the next morning an answer in 
the affirmative. 

Winterborne, in his modesty, had mentioned no 
particular hour in his invitation to the Melburys, 
though he had to the inferior guests ; therefore Mr. 
Melbury and his family, expecting no other people, 
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chos# their own time, which chanced to be rather 
early in the afternoon, by reason of the somewhat 
quicker despatch than usual of the timber-merchant’s 
business that dayj» 

They showed their sense of the unimportance of 
the occasion by walking quite slowly to the house, as 
if they were merely out for a ramble, and going to 
nothing special at all ; or at most intending to pay a 
casual call and take a cup of tea. 

At this hour stir and bustle pervaded the interior 
of Winterborne’s domicile from cellar to apple-loft. 
He had planned an elaborate high tea for six o’clock 
or thereabouts, and a good roaring supper to come 
on about eleven. Being a bachelor of rather retiring 
habits the whole of the preparations devolved upon 
himself and his trusty man and familiar Robert 
Creedle, who did everything that required doing, 
from making Giles’s bed to catching moles in his 
field. He was a survival from the days when Giles’s 
father held the homestead and Giles was a playing 
boy. 

These two, with a certain dilatoriness which 
appertained to both, were now in the heat of pre- 
paration in the bakehouse, expecting nobody before 
six o’clock. Winterborne was standing in front of 
the brick oven in his shirt-sleeves, to.ssing in thorn- 
•sprays, and stirring about the blazing mass with a 
long-handled, three-pronged Beelzebub kind of fork, 
the heat shining out upon his streaming face and 
making his eyes like furnaces; the thorns crackling 
and sputtering: while Creedle, having ranged the 
pastry dishes in a row on the table till the oven 
.should be ready, was pressing out the crust of a 
final apple-pie with a rolling-pin. A great pot boiled 
on the fire ; and through the open door of the back- 
kitchen a boy was seen seated on the fender, empty- 
ing the snuffers and scouring the candle-sticks, a row 
of the latter standing upside down on the hob to melt 
out the grease. 
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Looking up from the rolling-pin Creedle saw (pass- 
ing the window first the timber-merchant, in his second 
best suit, next Mrs. Melbury in her best silk, and 
behind them Grace in the fashionable attire which, 
lately brought home with her from the Continent, she 
had worn on her visit to Mrs. Charmond’s. The eyes of 
the three had been attracted through the window to the 
proceedings within by the fierce illumination which the 
oven threw out upon the operators and their utensils. 

‘ Lord, lord ! if they bain’t come a’ready ! ’ said 
Creedle, 

‘ No — hey ? ’ said Giles, looking round aghast ; 
while the boy in the background waved a reeking 
candlestick in his delight. 

As there was no help for it Winterborne hastily 
rolled down his shirt-sleeves and went to meet them 
in the doorway. 

‘ My dear Giles, I see we have made a mistake in 
the time,’ said the timber-merchant’s wife, her face 
lengthening with concern. 

‘ Oh, it is not much difference. I hope you’ll 
come in.’ 

‘ But this means a regular randy voo ! ’ Mr. Mel- 
bury accusingly glanced round and pointed towards 
the viands in the bakehouse with his stick. 

‘ Well, yes,’ said Giles. 

‘And — not Great Hintock band, and dancing, 
surely?’ 

‘ 1 told three of ’em they might drop in if they’d 
nothing else to do,’ Giles mildly admitted. 

‘ Now why the name didn’t ye tell us afore that 
'twas going to be a bouncing kind of thing? How 
should I know what folk mean if they don’t say? 
Now, shall we come in, or shall we go home, and 
come back-along in a couple of hours ? ' 

‘ I hope you’ll stay, if you’ll be so good as not to 
mind, now you are here ! I shall have it all right and 
tidy in a very little time. I ought not to have been 
so backward ; but Creedle is rather slow,’ 
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Siles spoke quite anxiously for one of his un- 
demonstrative temperament; for he feared that if 
the Melburys once were back in their own house they 
would not be dis{)Osed to turn out again. 

‘’Tis we ought not to have been so forward; 
that’s what ’tis,’ said Mr. Melbury testily. ‘ Don’t 
keep us here in your best sitting-room ; lead on to 
the bakehouse, man. Now we are here we'll help ye 
get ready for the rest. Here, mis’ess, take off your 
things, and help him out in his baking, or he won’t 
get done to-night. I’ll finish heating the oven, and 
set you free to go and skiver up them ducks.’ His 
eye had passed with pitiless directness of criticism 
into yet remoter recesses of Winterborne’s awkwardly 
built premises, where the aforesaid birds were hanging. 

‘ And I’ll help finish the tarts,’ said Grace cheerfully. 

‘ I don’t know about that,’ said her father. ‘ ’Tisn’t 
quite so much in your line as it is in your Step- 
mother’s and mine,’ 

‘ Of course I couldn’t let you, Grace ! ’ said Giles, 
with distress, 

‘ I’ll do it, of course,’ said Mrs. Melbury, taking 
off her silk train, hanging it up to a nail, carefully 
rolling back her sleeves, pinning them to her 
.shoulders, and stripping Giles of his apron for her 
own use. 

So Grace pottered idly about while her father and 
his wife helped on the preparations. A kindly pity 
of his household management, which Winterborne 
saw in her eyes whenever he caught them, depressed 
him much more than her contempt would have 
done. 

Creedle met Giles at the pump after a while, when 
each of the others was absorbed in the difficulties of 
a cuisine based on utensils, cupboards, and provisions 
that were strange to them. He groaned to the young 
man in a whisper, ‘ This is a bruckle het, maister, I’m 
much afeard ! Who’d ha’ thought they’d ha’ come so 
soon ! ’ 
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The bitter placidity of Winterborne’s look hfnted 
the misgivings he did not care to express. ‘Have 
you got the celery ready ? ’ he asked quickly. 

‘ Now, that’s a thing I never coifld mind ; no, not 
if you’d pay me in silver and gold ! said Creedle. 
‘ And I don’t care who the man is, I says that a 
stick of celery that isn’t scrubbed with the scrubbing- 
brush is not clean.’ 

‘ Vefy well, very well ! I’ll attend to it. You go 
and get ’em comfortable indoors.’ 

He hastened to the garden, and soon returned, 
tossing the stalks to Creedle, who was still in a tragic 
mood. ‘If ye’d ha’ married, d’ye see, maister,’ he 
murmured, ‘this calamity couldn’t have happened 
to us ! ’ 

Everything being at last under way, the oven set, 
and all done that could insure the supper turning 
up ready at some time or other, Giles and his friends 
entered the parlour, where the Melburys again 
dropped into position as guests, though the room 
was not nearly so warm and cheerful as the blaziing 
bakehouse. Others now arrived, among them Farmer 
Cawtree and the hollow-turner, and tea went off very 
well. 

Grace’s disposition to make the best of every- 
thing, and to wink at deficiencies in Winterborne’s 
way of living, was so uniform and persistent that he 
suspected her of seeing even more deficiencies than 
he was aware of. That suppressed sympathy which 
had showed in her face ever since her arrival told 
him as much too plainly. 

‘ This muddling style of housekeeping is what 
you’ve not lately been used to, I suppose ? ’ he said 
when they were a little apart. 

‘No; but I like it ; it reminds me so pleasantly 
that everything here in dear old Hintock is just as it 
used to be. The oil is^not quite nice ; but every- 
thing else is.’ 
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‘On the chairs, I mean ; because it gets on one’s 
iress. Still, mine is not a new one.’ 

Giles found that the boy, in his zeal to make 
:hings look bright, had smeared the chairs with some 
greasy furniture-polish, and refrained from rubbing it 
dry in order not to diminish the mirror-like effect that 
the mixture produced as laid on, Giles apologized 
and scolded the boy ; but he felt that the fates were 
against him. 
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X 

Supper-time came, and with it the hot-baked meats 
from the oven, laid on a snowy cloth fresh from the 
press, and reticulated with folds as in Flemish Last- 
Suppers. Creedle and the boy fetched and carried 
with amazing alacrity ; the latter, to mollify his 
superior, and make things pleasant, expressing his 
admiration of Creedle’s cleverness when they were 
alone. 

‘ I s’pose the time when you learnt all these 
knowing things, Mr. Creedle, was when you was in 
the militia ?' 

‘Well, yes. I seed the world that year somewhat, 
certainly, and mastered many arts of strange, dashing 
life. Not but that Giles has worked hard in helping 
me to bring things to such perfection to-day. “ Giles, ” 
says I, though he’s maister. Not that I should call 'n 
maister by rights, for his father growed up side by 
side with me, as if one mother had twinned us and 
been our nourishing.' 

‘ I s’pose your memory can reach a long way back 
into history, Mr. Creedle .■* ’ 

‘ O yes. Ancient days, when there was battles, 
and famines, and hang-fairs, and 6ther pomps, seem 
to me as yesterday. Ah, many's the patriarch I’ve 
seed come and go in this parish ! There, he’s calling 
for more plates. Lord, why can’t ’em turn their 
plates bottom upward for pudding, as we bucks used 
to do in former days ! ’ 

Meanwhile in the adjoining room Giles was pre- 
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sidirfg in a half-unconscious state. He could not get 
over the initial failures in his scheme for advancing 
his suit; and hence he did not know that he was 
eating mouthfulsf of bread and nothing else, and 
continually snuffing the two candles next him till 
he had reduced them to mere glimmers drowned in 
their own grease. Creedle now appeared with a 
specially prepared stew, which he served by elevating 
the little three-legged crock that contained it and 
tilting the contents into a platter on the table, ex- 
claiming simultaneously, * Draw back, gentlemen and 
ladies, please ! ’ 

A splash followed. Grace gave a quick involun- 
tary nod and blink, and put her handkerchief to her 
face. 

‘Good heavens! what did you do that for, 
Creedle ? ’ said Giles sternly, jumping up. 

‘Tis how I do it when they bain’t here, maister,’ 
mildly expostulated Creedle, in an aside audible to all 
the company. 

‘ Well, yes— but — ’ replied Giles. He went over 
to Grace, and hoped none of it had gone into her eye. 

‘O no,’ she said. ‘Only a sprinkle on my face. 
It was nothing.’ 

‘Kiss it and make it well,’ gallantly observed Mr. 
Cawtree. 

Miss Melbury blushed. 

The timber-merchant replied quickly, ‘ O, it is 
nothing ! She must bear these little mishaps.’ But 
there could be discerned in his face something which 
said, ‘ 1 ought to have foreseen all this, and kept her 
away.' 

Giles himself, since the untoward beginning of the 
feast, had not quite liked to see Grace present. He 
wished he had not asked such people as Cawtree and 
the hollow- turner. He had done it, in dearth of other 
friends, that the room might not appear empty. In 
his mind’s eye, before the event, they had been the 
mere background or padding of the scene; but some- 
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how in the reality they were the most prominent 
personages there. 

After supper they sat down to cards ; Cawtree 
and the hollow-turner monopolizing the new packs for 
an interminable game of langterloo, in which a lump 
of chalk was incessantly used — ^a game those two 
always played wherever they were, taking a solitary 
candle and going to a private table in a corner with 
the mien of persons bent on weighty matters. The 
rest of the company on this account were obliged 
to put up with old packs for their round game, that 
had been lying by in a drawer ever since the time that 
Giles’s grandmother was alive. Each c.ird had a 
great stain in the middle of its back, produced by the 
touch of generations of damp and excited thumb.s, now 
fleshless in the grave ; and the kings and queens 
wore a decayed expression of feature, a.s if they wore 
rather an impecunious dethroned dynasty hiding in 
obscure slums than real regal characters. Every now 
and then the comparatively few remarks of the players 
at the round game were harshly intruded on by the 
langterloo jingle of Farmer Cawtree and the hollow- 
turner from the back of the room ; 

^ And r will hold' a wa-ger with you' 

That air these marks' are thirt'-y two ! ' 

accompanied by rapping strokes with the chalk on the 
table : then an exclamation, an argument, a dealing of 
the cards ; then the commencement of the rhymes 
anew. 

The timber-merchant showed his feedings by t:dk- 
ing with a reserved weight in his words, and by 
praising the party in a patronizing tone, when 
Winterborne expressed his fear that he and his were 
not enjoying themselves. 

‘O yes, yes; pretty much. What hatuisonie 
glasses those are ! I didn’t know you had such glasses 
in the house. Now, Lucy [to his wife], you ought to 
get some like them for ourselves.’ And when they 
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hadVabandoned cards, and Winterborne was talking to 
Melbury by the fire, it was the timber-merchant who 
stood with his back to the mantel in a proprietary 
attitude ; from -firhich post of vantage he critically 
regarded Giles’s person, rather as a superficies than as 
a solid with ideas and feelings inside it ; saying, ‘ What 
a splendid coat that one is you have on, Giles. I 
can’t get such coats. You dress better than I.’ 

After supper there was a dance, the bandsmen 
from Great Hintock having arrived some time before. 
Grace had been away from home so long, and was 
so drilled in new dances, that she had forgotten the 
old figures, and hence did not join in the movement. 
Then Giles felt that all was over. As for her, .she 
was thinking, as she watched the gyrations, of a very 
different measure that she had been accustomed to 
tread with a bevy of sylph-like creatures in muslin in 
the music-room of a large house, most of whom were 
now moving in scenes widely removed from this, both 
as regarded place and character. 

A woman she did not know came and offered to 
tell her fortune with the abandoned cards?. Grace 
assented to the proposal, and the woman told her 
tale unskilfully, for want of practice, as she declared, 

Mr. Melbury was standing by, and exclaimed con- 
temptuously, ‘Tell her fortune indeed ! Her fortune 
has been told by men of science - what do you call 
’em? Phrenologists. You can’t teach her anything 
new. She’s been too far among the wise ones to be 
astonished at anything she can hear among us folks 
in Hintock.’ 

At_ last the time came for breaking up, Melbury 
and his family being the earliest to leave, the two 
card-players still pursuing their game doggedly in the 
corner, where they had completely covered Gile.s’s 
mahogany table with chalk scratches. The Melbury. s 
walked home,, the distance being short and the night 
clear. 

‘Well, Giles is a very good fellow,' said Mr. 
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Melbury, as they struck down the lane under bodghs 
which formed a black filigree in which the stars seemed 

set,.. . . ' : . 

‘Certainly he is.’ Grace spoke' quickly, and in 
such a tone as to show that he stood no lower, if no 
higher, in her regard than he had stood before. 

When they were opposite an opening through 
which, by day, the doctor’s house could be seen, they 
observed a light in one of his rooms, although it was 
now about two o’clock. 

‘The doctor is not abed yet,’ said Mrs. Melbury. 

‘Hard study, no doubt,’ said her husband. 

‘ One would think that, as he seems to have nothing 
to do about here by day, he could at least afford to go 
to bed early at night. ’Tis astonishing how little we 
see of him.’ 

Melbury’s mind seemed to turn with much relief 
to the contemplation of Mr. Fitzpiers after the scenes 
of the evening. ‘It is natural enough,’ he replied. 
‘What can a man of that sort find to interest 
him in Hintock.^ I don’t expect he’ll stay here 
long,' 

His thoughts then reverted to Giles’s party, and 
when they were nearly home he spoke again, his 
daughter being a few steps in advance : ‘ It is hardly 
the line of life for a girl like Grace, after what she’s 
been accustomed to, I didn’t foresee that, in sending 
her to boarding-school and letting her travel and what 
not, to make her a good bargain for Giles, I should be 
really spoiling her for him. Ah, ’tis a thousand pities! 
But he ought to have her — he ought ! ’ 

At this moment the two chalk-marking, langterloo 
men, having at last really finished their play, could be 
heard coming along in the rear, vociferously singing a 
song to march-time, and keeping vigorous step to the 
same in far-reaching strides — 

‘ . said she, 

“ A maid again I never shall be, 

Till apfiles grow an an orange tree !” ' 
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¥he timber-merchant turned indignantly to Mrs. 
Melbury. ‘ That’s the sort of society we’ve been 
asked to meet!’ he said. ‘For us old folk it didn’t 
matter; but for* Grace — Giles should have known 
better ! ’ 

Meanwhile, in the empty house from which the 
guests had just cleared out, the subject of their dis- 
course was walking from room to room surveying the 
general displacement of furniture with no ecstatic feel- 
ing ; rather the reverse indeed. At last he entered 
the bakehouse, and found there Robert Creedle sitting 
over the embers, also lost in contemplation. Winter- 
borne sat down beside him. 

‘Well, Robert, you must be tired. You’d better 
get on to bed.’ 

‘Ay, ay, Giles — what do I call ye? Maister, I 
would say. But ’tis well to think the day is done, 
when ’tis done.’ 

Winterborne had abstractedly taken the poker, 
and with a wrinkled forehead was ploughing abroad 
the wood-embers on the wide hearth, till it was like 
a vast scorching Sahara, with red-hot boulders lying 
about everywhere. ‘Do you think it went off well, 
Creedle ?’ he asked. 

‘The victuals did ; that I know. And the drink 
did ; that I steadfastly believe, from the holler sound 
of the barrels. Good honest drink ’twere, the headiest 
drink I ever brewed ; and the best wine that berries 
could rise to; and the briskest Horner-and-Gleeves 
cider ever wrung down, leaving out the spice and 
sperrits f put into it, while that egg-flip would^ ha’ 
passed through muslin, so little criddled ’twere. Twas 
good enough to make any king’s heart merry— ay, to 
make his whole carcase smile ! Still, I don’t deny 
I’m afeard some things didn’t go well with He and 
his.’ Creedle nodded in a direction which signified 
where the Melburys lived. 

‘ I’m afraid, too, that it was a failure there.’ 
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‘If so, ’twere doomed to be so. Not but Itchat 
that slug- might as well have come upon anybody else s 
plate as hers.’ 

‘What slug?’ 

‘Well, maister, there was a little small one upon 
the edge of her plate when I brought it out, and 
so it must have been in her few leaves of winter- 
green.’ 

‘ How the deuce did a slug get there ? ’ 

‘ That I don’t know no more than the dead ; but 
there my gentleman was.’ 

‘But, Robert, of all places, that was where he 
shouldn’t have been ! ’ 

‘ Well, ’twas his native home, come to that ; and 
where else could we expect him to be? I don’t care 
who the man is, slugs and caterpillars always will 
lurk in close to the stump of cabbages in that tanta- 
lizing way.’ 

‘He wasn’t alive, I suppose?’ said Giles, with a 
shudder on Grace’s account. 

‘ O no. He was well boiled. I warrant him well 
boiled. God forbid that a live slug should be seed 
on any plate of victuals that’s served by Robert 
Creedle. . . . But Lord, there; I don’t mind ’em my- 
self — them green ones ; for they were born on cabbage, 
and they’ve lived on cabbage, so they must be made 
of cabbage. But she, the close-mouthed little lady, 
she didn’t say a word about it ; though ’twould have 
made good small conversation as to the nater of such 
creatures ; especially as wit ran short among us some- 
times.’ 

‘ O yes — -’tis all over ! ’ murmured Giles to him- 
self, shaking his head over the glooming plain of 
embers, and lining his forehead more than ever. ‘ Do 
you know, Robert,’ he said, ‘ that she’s been accus- 
tomed to servants and everything superfine these 
many years? How, then, could she stand our 
ways?’ 

‘ Well, all I can say is, then, that .she ought to 
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hob^nd-nob elsewhere. They shouldn’t have schooled 
her so monstrous high, or else bachelor-men shouldn’t 
give randys, or if they do give ’em, only to their own 
race.' • 

‘ Perhaps that’s true,’ said Winterborne rising, 
and yawning a sigh. 
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XI 

‘’Tis a pity — a thousand pities!’ her father kept 
saying next morning at breakfast, Grace being still 
in her bedroom. 

Here was the fact which could not be disguised : 
since seeing what an immense change her last twelve 
months of absence had produced in his daughter, 
after the heavy sum per annum that he had been 
spending for several years upon her education, he 
was reluctant to let her marry Giles Winterborne, 
indefinitely occupied as woodsman, cider -merchant, 
apple-farmer, and what not, even were she willing to 
marry him herself. 

But how could he, with any self-respect, obstruct 
Winterborne’s suit at this stage, and nullify a scheme 
he had laboured to promote — was, indeed, mechani- 
cally promoting at this moment? A crisis was ap- 
proaching, mainly as a result of his contrivances ; and 
it would have to be met. 

‘ She will be his wife, if you don’t upset her notion 
that she’s bound to accept him as an understood 
thing,’ said Mrs. Melbury. ‘ Bless you, she’ll soon 
shake down here in Hintock, and be content with 
Giles’s way of living, which he’ll improve with what 
money she’ll have from you. ’Tis the strangeness 
after her genteel life that makes her feel uncomfortable 
at first. Why, when / saw Hintock the finst time I 
thought I never could like it. But things gradually 
get familiar, and stone floors seem not so vdry cold 
and hard, and the hooting of owls not so very 
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dreadful, and loneliness not so very lonely after a 
while.’ 

‘ Yes, 1 believe ’ee. That’s just it. I know Grace 
will gradually sinJc down to our level again, and catch 
our manners and way of speaking, and feel a drowsy 
content in being Giles’s wife. But I can’t bear the 
thought of dragging down to that old level as pro- 
mising a piece of maidenhood as ever lived— fit to 
ornament a palace wi,’ that I’ve taken so much 
trouble to lift up. Fancy her white hands getting 
redder every day, and her tongue losing its pretty 
up-country curl in talking, and her bounding walk 
becoming the regular Hintock shail-and-wamble ! ’ 

‘She may shall; but she’ll never wamble,’ replied 
hi.s wife decisively. 

When Grace came downstairs he complained of 
her lying in bed so late ; not so much moved by a 
particular objection to that form of indulgence as 
discomposed by these other reflections. 

The corners of her pretty mouth dropped a little 
down. ‘ You used to complain with justice when I 
was a girl,’ she said. ‘ But I am a woman now, and 
can judge for myself. . . . But it is not that : it 
is something else ! ’ Instead of sitting down she 
went outside the door. 

He was sorry. The petulance that relatives show 
towards each other is in truth directed against that 
intangible Cause which has shaped the situation no 
less for the offenders than the offended, but is too 
elusive to be discerned and cornered by poor humanity 
in irritated mood. Melbury followed her. She had 
rambled on to the paddock, where the white frost 
lay, making the grass rustle like paper-shavings under 
their feet, and where starlings in flocks of twenties 
and thirties were walking about, watched by a com- 
fortable family of sparrows perched in a line along 
the string-course of the chimney, and preening them- 
selves in the rays of the sun. _ _ 

‘Come in to breakfast, my girl! he said. And 
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as to Giles, use your own mind. Whatever plelises 
you will please me.’ 

‘ I am promised to him, father ; and I cannot help 
thinking that in honour I ought to marry him, when- 
ever I do marry.’ 

He had a strong suspicion that somewhere in the 
bottom of her heart there pulsed an old simple in- 
digenous feeling favourable to Giles, though it had 
become overlaid with implanted tastes. ‘Very well,’ 
he said. ‘ But I hope I shan’t lose you yet. Come 
in to breakfast. What did you think of the inside 
of Hintock House the other day ? ’ 

‘ I liked it much.’ 

‘ Dififerent from friend Winterborne’s ? ’ 

She said nothing ; but he who knew her was aware 
that she meant by her silence to reproach him with 
drawing cruel comparisons. 

‘Mrs, Charmond has asked you to come again — 
when, did you say 

‘ She thought T uesday ; but would send the day 
before to let me know if it suited her.’ And with 
this subject upon their lips they entered to breakfast. 

Tuesday came, but no message from Mrs. Char- 
mond. Nor was there any on Wednesday. In brief, 
a fortnight slipped by without a .sign, and it looked 
suspiciously as if Mrs, Charmond was not going further 
in the direction of ‘taking up’ Grace at present, 

Her father reasoned thereon. Immediately after 
his daughter’s two indubitable successes with Mrs. 
Charmond— the interview in the wood and the visit 
to the House — she had attended Winterborne’s party. 
No doubt the out-and-out joviality of that gathering 
had made it a topic in the neighbourhood, and that 
every one present as guests had been widely spoken 
of — Grace, with her exceptional qualities, above all. 
What then so natural as that Mrs, Charmond should 
have heard the village news, and become quite dis- 
appointed in her expectations of Grace at finding she 
kept such company ? 
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Kill of this post hoc argument Mr. Melbury over- 
looked the infinite throng of other possible reasons 
and unreasons for a woman changing her mind. For 
instance, while krfbwing that his Grace was attractive 
he quite forgot that Mrs. Charmond had also great 
pretensions to beauty. 

So it was settled in his mind that her sudden 
mingling with the villagers at the unlucky Winter- 
borne’s was the cause of her most grievous loss, as he 
deemed it, in the direction of Hintock House. 

‘ ’Tis a great sacrifice ! ’ he would repeat to him- 
self. ‘ I am ruining her for conscience’ sake ! ’ 

It was one morning later on, while these things 
were agitating his mind, that something darkened the 
window just as they finished breakfast. Looking up 
they saw Giles in person, mounted on horseback, and 
straining his neck forward, as he had been doing 
for some time, to catch their attention through the 
window. Grace had been the first to see him, and 
involuntarily exclaimed, ‘There he is — and a new 
horse ! ’ 

On their faces, as they regarded Giles, were 
written their suspended thoughts and compound feel- 
ings concerning him, could he have read them through 
those old panes. But he saw nothing: his features 
just now were, for a wonder, lit up with a red smile at 
some other idea. So they rose from breakfast and 
went to the door, Grace with an anxious, wistful 
manner, her father in a reverie, Mrs. Melbury placid 
and inquiring. 

‘ We have come out to look at your horse,’ she said. 

It could be seen that he was pleased at their 
attention, and explained that he had ridden a mile 
or two to try the animal’s paces. ‘ I bought her,' 
he added, with warmth .so severely repressed as to 
seem indifference, ‘ because she has been used to 
carry a lady.’ 

Still Mr. Melbury did not brighten. Mrs. Melbury 
said, ‘ And is she quiet ? ’ 
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Winterborne assured her that there was no doubt 
of it. ‘I took care of that. She’s twenty-one, and 
very clever for her age.’ 

‘Well, get off and come id,’ said Melbury 
brusquely ; and Giles dismounted accordingly. 

This event was the concrete result of Winter- 
borne’s thoughts during the past week or two. The 
want of success with his evening party he had accepted 
in as philosophic a mood as he was capable of ; but 
there had been enthusiasm enough left in him one 
day at Sherton Abbas market to purchase the mare, 
which had belonged to a neighbouring parson with 
several daughters, and was offered him to carry either 
a gentleman or a lady, and to do odd jobs of carting 
and agriculture at a pinch. This obliging quadruped 
seemed to furnish Giles with a means of reinstating 
himself in Melbury’s good opinion as a man of con- 
siderateness, by throwing out equestrian possibilities 
to Grace if she became his wife. 

The latter looked at him with intensified interest 
this morning, in the mood which is altogether peculiar 
to woman’s nature, and which, when reduced into 
plain words, seems as impossible as the penetrability 
of matter— that of entertaining a tender pity for the 
object of her own unnecessary coldness. The imper- 
turbable poise which marked Winterborne in general 
was enlivened now by a freshness and animation that 
set a brightness in his eye and on his cheek. Mrs. 
Melbury asked him to have some breakfast, and he 
pleasurably replied that he would join them, not per- 
ceiving that they had all finished the meal, and that 
the tune piped by the kettle denoted it to be nearly 
empty ; so that fresh water had to be brought in, and 
a general renovation of the table carried out. Neither 
did he know, so full was he of his tender ulterior 
object in buying that horse, how the morning was 
slipping away, nor how he was keeping the fa,mily 
from dispersing about their duties, 

. Then he told throughout the humorous story of 
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the j'lorse’s purchase, looking particularly grim at some 
fixed object in the room, a Way he always looked 
when he narrated anything that amused him. While 
he was still thinking of the scene he had described 
Grace rose and said, ‘ I have to go and help my 
mother now, Mr. Winterborne.’ 

‘ H’m?’ he ejaculated, turning his eyes suddenly 
upon her. 

She repeated her words with a slight blush of 
awkwardness ; whereupon Giles, becoming suddenly 
conscious, too conscious, jumped up, saying, ' To be 
sure, to be sure ! ’ and wished them quickly good- 
morning. 

Nevertheles.s he had upon the whole strengthened 
his position, with her at least. Time, too, was on his 
side, far (as her father saw with regret) already the 
homeliness of Mintock life was fast becoming lost to 
her observation as a singularity ; as the momentary 
strangeness of a face from which we have for years 
been separated insensibly passes off with renewed 
intercourse, and tone.s itself down into identity with 
the lineaments of the past. 

Thus Mr. Melbury went out of the house still 
unreconciled to the sacrifice of the j^em he had been 
at such pains in mounting. He fain could hope, in 
the secret nether chamber of his mind, that something 
would happen before the balance of her feeling had 
quite turned in Winterborne's favour, to relieve his 
conscience and at the same time preserve her on her 
elevated plane. 
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XII 

It was a day of rather bright weather for the season. 
Miss Melbury went out for a morning walk, and her 
ever-regardful father, having an hour’s leisure, offered 
to walk with her. 

The breeze was fresh and quite steady, filtering 
itself through the denuded mass of twig.s without 
swaying them, but making the point of each ivy-leaf 
on the trunks scratch its underlying neighbour rest- 
lessly. Grace’s lips sucked in this native air of hers 
like milk. They soon reached a place where the 
wood ran down into a corner, and they went out- 
side it towards comparatively open ground. Having 
looked round they were intending to re-enter the 
copse when a panting fox emerged with a dntgging 
brush, trotted past them tamely as a domestic cat, 
and disappeared amid some dead fern. They walked 
on, her father merely observing after watching the 
animal, ‘ They are hunting somewhere near,’ 

Further up they saw in the mid -distance the 
hounds running hither and thither, as if the scent lay 
cold that day. Soon members of the hunt appeared 
on the scene, and it was evident that the chase had 
been stultified by general puzzle-headedness a.s to the 
whereabouts of the intended victim. In a minute a 
gentleman-farmer, panting with Actaeonic excitement, 
rode up to the two pedestrians, and Grace being a few 
steps in advance he asked her if she had seen the fo.\'. 

‘ Yes,’ said she. ‘ I saw him some time ago — just 
out there.’ 
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A)id you cry Halloo ? ’ 

‘ I said nothing.’ 

‘ Then why the devil didn’t you, or get the old 
buffer to do it for you ? ’ said the man as he cantered 
away. 

She looked rather disconcerted, and observing her 
father’s face saw that it was quite red. 

‘ He ought not to have spoken to ’ee like that ! ’ 
said the old man in the tone of one whose heart was 
bruised, though it was not by the epithet applied to 
himself. ‘ And he wouldn’t if he had been a gentle- 
man. ’Twas not the language to use to a woman of 
any niceness. You so well read and cultivated — how 
could he expect ye to go shouting a view-halloo like a 
farm tomboy ! Hasn't it cost me near a hundred a 
year to lift you out of all that, so as to show an 
example to the neighbourhood of what a woman can 
be ? Grace, shall I tell you the secret of it 'Twas 
because I was in your company. If a black-coated 
squire or pa’son had been walking with you instead 
of me he wouldn’t have spoken so.’ 

‘No, no, father; there’s nothing in you rough or 
ill-mannered ! ’ 

‘I tell you it is that! I’ve noticed, and I’ve 
noticed it many times, that a woman takes her colour 
from the man she’s walking with. The woman who 
looks an unquestionable lady when she’s with a 
polished-up fellow, looks a tawdry imitation article 
when she’s bobbing and nobbing with a homely blade. 
You shan’t be treated like that for long, or at least 
your children shan’t. You shall have somebody to 
walk with you who looks more of a dandy than i— 
please God you shall! ’ 

‘ But, my dear father,’ she said much distressed, 

‘ I don’t mind at all. I don’t wish for more honour 
than 1 already have! ’ 

‘A perplexing and ticklish possession is a 
daughter,’ according to the Greek poet, and to 
nobody was one ever more so than to Melbury. As 
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for Grace, she began to feel troubled ; she did' not 
perhaps wish, there and then, to devote her life 
unambitiously to Giles Winterborne, but she was 
more and more uneasy at being the social hope of the 
family. 

‘ You would like to have more honour, if it 
pleases me ’ asked her father, in continuation of the 
subject. 

Despite her feeling she assented to this. His 
reasoning had not been without weight upon her. 

‘ Grace,’ he said, just before they had reached the 
house, ‘if it costs me my life you shall marry well! 
To-day has shown me that whatever a young woman's 
niceness she stands for nothing alone. You shall 
marry well, ’ 

He breathed heavily, and his breathing was 
caught up by the breeze, which seemed to sigh a 
soft remonstrance. 

She looked calmly at him, ‘ And how about Mr. 
Winterborne ? ’ she asked. ‘ I mention it, father, not 
as a matter of sentiment, but as a question of keeping 

The timber-merchant’s eyes fell for a moment. 
‘I don’t know — I don’t know,’ he said. ’’Tis a 
trying strait. Well, well; there’s no hurry. We'll 
wait and see how he gets on,’ 

That evening he called her into his room, a snug 
little apartment behind the large parlour. It bad 
at one time been part of the bakehouse, with the 
ordinary oval brick oven in the wall; but Mr, 
Melbury in turning it into an office had built into 
the cavity an iron safe, which he used for holding his 
private papers. The door of the safe was now open, 
and his keys were hanging from it. 

‘ Sit down, Grace, and keep me company,' he said. 
‘You may amuse yourself by looking over the.se.’ 
He threw out a heap of papers before her, 

■ ' What are they ’ she asked, 
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‘Securities of various sorts.' He unfolded them 
one by one. ‘ Papers worth so much money each. 
Now here’s a lot of turnpike bonds, for one thing. 
Would you think*that each of these pieces of paper is 
worth two hundred pounds ? ’ 

‘ No, indeed, if you didn’t say so.’ 

‘’Tis so then. Now here are papers of another 
sort. They are for different sums in the three per 
cents. Now these are Port-Breedy Harbour bonds. 
We have a great stake in that harbour, you know, 
because I send off timber there. Open the rest at 
your pleasure. They’ll interest ’ee.’ 

‘Yes, I will, some day,’ .said .she rising. 

‘ Nonsense, open them now. You ought to learn 
a little of such matters. A young lady of education 
should not be ignorant of money affairs altogether. 
Suppose you should be left a widow some day, with 
your husband’s title-deeds and investments thrown 
upon your hands ’ 

‘ Don’t say that, father. Title-deeds ; it sounds 
so vain ! ’ 

‘ It does not. Come to that, I have title-deeds 
myself. There, that piece of parchment represents 
houses in Sherton Abbas.’ 

‘Yes, but—’ She hesitated, looked at the fire, 
and went on in a low voice, ‘ If what has been 
arranged about me should come to anything, iny 
sphere will be quite a middling one,’ 

‘Your sphere ought not to be middling,’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘ You said you never felt more at home, 
more in your element, anywhere than you did that 
afternoon with Mrs. Charmond, when she showed you 
her house, and all her knick-knacks, and made you .stay 
to tea so nicely in her drawing-room, surely you did ! ’ 

‘ Yes, I did .say so,’ admitted Graces 

‘ Was it true?’ 

‘Yes, I felt so at the time. The feeling is less 
strong now, perhaps,’ 

‘Ah! Now, though you don't see it, your feeling 
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at the time was the right one, because your mind and 
body were just in full and fresh cultivation, so that 
going there with her was like meeting like. Since 
then you’ve been staying with us,'^ and have fallen 
back a little, and so you don’t feel your place so 
strongly. Now, do as I tell you, and look over these 
papers, and see what you’ll be worth some day. For 
they’ll all be yours, you know ; who have I got to 
leave ’em to but you ? Perhaps when your education 
is backed up by what these papers represent, and that 
backed up by another such a set and their owner, 
men such as that fellow was this morning may think 
you a little more than a buffer’s girl.’ 

So she did as commanded, and opened each of the 
folded representatives of hard cash that her father put 
before her. To sow in her heart cravings for social 
position was obviously his strong desire, though in 
direct antagonism to' a better feeling which had 
hitherto prevailed with him, and had, indeed, only 
succumbed that morning during the ramble. 

She wished that she was not his worldly hope ; 
the responsibility of such a position was too great. 
She had made it for herself mainly by her appearance 
and attractive behaviour to him since her return. ‘ If 
. I had only come home in a shabby dress, and tried to 
speak roughly, this might not have happened,’ she 
thought. She deplored less the fact, however, than 
the contingencies. 

Her father then insisted upon her looking over his 
cheque-book and reading the counterfoils. This also 
she obediently did, and at last came to two or three 
which had been drawn to defray .some of the late 
expenses of her clothes, board, and education. 

‘I, too, cost a good deal, like the horses and 
waggons and corn ! ’ she said, looking up sorrily. 

‘I didn’t want you to look at those; I merely 
meant to give you an idea of my investment transac- 
tions; But if you do cost as much as they, never 
mind. You’ll yield a better return,’ 
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Don’t think of me like that !’ she begged. ‘ A 
mere chattel’ 

' ‘Awhat.^ Oh, a dictionary word. Well, as that’s 
in your line I <lon’t forbid it, even if it tells against 
me,’ he said good-humouredly. And he looked her 
proudly up and down. 

A few minutes later Grammer Oliver came to tell 
- them that supper was ready, and in giving the in- 
formation she added incidentally, ‘ So we shall soon 
lose the mistress of Hintock House for some time, 
I hear, Maister Melbury. Yes, she is going off 
to foreign parts to-morrow, for the rest of the 
winter months ; and be-chok’d if I don’t wish I 
could do the same, for my wind-pipe is furred like 
a flue/ 

When the old woman had left the room Melbury 
turned to his daughter and said, ‘ So, Grace, you’ve 
lost your new friend, and your chance of keeping 
her company and writing her travels is quite gone 
from ’eel’ 

Grace said nothing. 

‘ Now,’ he went on emphatically, ‘ ’tis Winterborne’s 
affair has done this. O yes, ’tis ! So let me say one 
word. Promise me that you will not meet him again 
without my knowledge.’ 

‘ I never do meet him, father, either without your 
knowledge or with it.’ 

‘ So much the better. I don’t like the look of this 
at all. And I say it not out of harshness to him, 
poor fellow, but out of tenderness to you. For how 
could a woman, brought up delicately as you have 
been, bear the roughness of a life with him ? ’ 

She sighed ; it was a sigh of sympathy with Giles, 
complicated by a sense of the intractability of circum- 
stances. 

At that same hour, and almost at that same 
minute, there was a conversation about Winterborne 
in progress in the village lane, opposite Mr. Melbury’s 
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gates, where Timothy Tangs the elder and Robert 
Creedle had accidentally met. 

The sawyer was asking Creedle if he had heard 
what was all over the parish, the skin of his face being 
toned towards brightness in respect of it as news, 
and towards concern in respect of its bearings. 

‘ Why, that poor little lonesome thing, Marty 
South, is likely to lose her father: He was almost 
well, but is much worse again ; a man all skin and 
grief he ever were; and if he leave Little Hintock 
for a better land, won’t it make some difference to 
your good man Winterborne, neighbour Creedle ? ' 
‘Gan I be a prophet in Hintock.? ’ said Creedle. 

‘ I was only shaping of such a thing yesterday in my 
poor long-seeing way ! It is upon John South’s life 
that all Mr. Winterborne’s houses hang. If so be 
South die and so make his decease, thereupon the law 
ordains that the houses fall without the least chance 
of saving ’em into Her hands at the House, I told 
him so; but the words of the faithful be only as 
wind ! ’ 
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The news was true. The life — the one fragile life— 
that had been used as a measuring-tape of time by 
law, was in danger of being frayed away. It was the 
last of a group of lives which had served this purpose, 
at the end of whose breathings the small homestead 
occupied by South himself, the larger one of Giles 
Winterborne, and half a dozen others that had been 
in the po.ssession of various Hintock village families 
for the previous hundred years, and were now 
Winterborne’s, would fall in and become part of the 
encompassing estate. 

Winterborne walked up and down his garden next 
day thinking of the contingency. The sense that the 
paths he was pacing, the cabbage-plots, the apple- 
trees, his dwelling, cider-cellar, wring- home, stable,?, 
weathercock, were all slipping away over his head and 
beneath his feet as if they were painted on a magic- 
lantern slide, was curiou.s. In spite of John South's 
late indisposition he had not anticipated d:inger. 

Whilst he was here in the garden somebody came 
to fetch him. It was Marty herself, and she .showed 
her distress by her uncon. sciousnes.? of a cropped poll. 

' Father is still so much troubled in hi.s mind about 
that tree,’ she said. ‘You know the tree 1 mean, 
Mr. Winterborne? the tall one in front of the house 
that he thinks will blow down and kill us. Can 
you come and see if you can persuade him out of 
his notion? I can do nothing.’ 

He accompanied her to the cottage, and she con> 
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ducted him upstairs. John South was pillowed up 
in a chair between the bed and the window, exactly 
opposite the latter, towards which his^ face was turned. 

‘ Ah, neighbour Winterborne,’ he said. ‘ I wouldn’t 
have minded if my life had only been my own to 
lose ; I don’t vallie it in much of itself, and can let 
it go if ’tis required of me. But to think what ’tis 
worth to you, a young man rising in life, that do 
trouble me ! It seems a trick of dishonesty towards 
ye to go off at fifty-five ! I could bear up, I know 
I could, if it were not for the tree — yes, the tree ’tis 
that’s killing me. There he stands, threatening my 
life every minute that the wind do blow. He’ll come 
down upon us, and squat us dead; and what will ye 
do when the life on your property is taken away ! ’ 

‘ Never you mind me— that’s of no consequence,’ 
said Giles. ‘ Think of yourself alone.’ 

He looked out of the window in the direction of 
the woodman’s gaze. The tree was a tali elm, familiar 
to him from childhood, which stood at a distance of 
two-thirds its own height from the front of South’s 
dwelling. Whenever the wind blew, as it did now, 
the tree rocked, naturally enough ; and the sight of 
its motion, and sound of its sighs, had gradually bred 
the terrifying illusion in the woodman’s mind. Thus 
he would sit all day, in spite of persuasion, watching 
its every sway, and listening to the melancholy Gre- 
gorian melodies which the air wrung out of it. This 
fear it apparently was, rather than any organic disease, 
which was eating away the health of John South. 

As the tree waved South waved his head, making 
it his fugleman with abject obedience, *Ah, when 
it was quite a small tree,’ he said, ‘and I was a little 
boy, I thought one day of chopping it off with my 
hook to make a clothes-line prop with. But I put 
off doing it, and then I again thought that I would ; 
but I forgot it and didn’t. And at last it got too 
big, and now 'tis my enemy, and will be the death 
of me. Little did I think, when I let that sapling 
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stay, that a time would come when it would torment 
me, and dash me into my grave.’ 

‘ No, no,’ said Winterborne and Marty soothingly. 
But they thougfiit it possible that it might hasten 
him into his grave, though in another way than by 
falling. . 

‘ I tell you what,’ added Winterborne ; ‘I’ll climb 
up this afternoon, and shroud off the* lower boughs, 
and then it won’t be so heavy, and the wind won’t 
affect it so.’ 

‘ She won’t allow it — a strange woman come from 
nobody knows where — she won’t have it done.’ 

‘ You mean Mrs. Charmond ? Oh, she doesn’t 
know there’s such a tree on her estate. Besides, 
shrouding is not felling, and I'll risk that much.’ 

He went out, and when afternoon came he re- 
turned, took a bill-hook from the shed, and with a 
ladder climbed into the lower part of the tree, where 
he began lopping off — ‘shrouding’ as they called it 
at Hintock — the lowest boughs. Each of these 
quivered under his attack, bent, cracked, and fell 
into the hedge. Having cut away the lowest tier 
he stepped off the ladder, climbed a few steps higher, 
and attacked those at the next level. Thus he 
ascended with the progress of his work far above 
the top of the ladder, cutting away his perches as 
he went, and leaving nothing but a bare stem below 
him. 

The work was troublesome, for the tree was large. 
The afternoon wore on, turning dark and misty about 
four o’clock. From time to time Giles cast his eyes 
across towards the bedroom-window of South, where, 
by the flickering fire in the chamber, be could see the 
old man watching him, sitting motionless with a hand 
upon each arm of the chair. Beside him sat Marty, 
also straining her eyes towards the skyey field of his 
operations. 

A curious question suddenly occurred to Winter- 
borne, and he stopped his chopping. He was oper- 
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ating on another person’s property to prolong the 
years of a lease by whose termination that person 
would considerably benefit. In that aspect of the 
case he doubted if he ought to go on. On the 
other hand he was working to save a man’s life, 
and this seemed to empower him to adopt arbitrary 
measures. 

The wind had died down to a calm, and while he 
was weighing the circumstances he .saw coming along 
the road through the increasing mist a figure which, 
indistinct as it was, he knew well. Grace Melbury 
was on her way out from the house, probably for a 
short evening walk before dark. He arranged himself 
for a greeting from her, since she could hardly avoid 
passing immediately beneath the tree. 

But Grace, though she looked up and saw him, 
was just at that time too full of the words of her 
father to give him any encouragement. The year.s- 
long regard that she had had for him was not kindled 
by her return into a flame of sufficient brilliancy to 
make her rebellious. Thinking that she might not .see 
him, he cried, ‘Miss Melbury, here I am.' 

She turned up her head again. She wa.s near 
enough to see the expression of his face, and the 
nails in his soles, silver-bright with constant walking. 
But she did not reply ; and dropping her glance anew 
went on. 

Winterborne’s face grew strange ; he mused, and 
proceeded automatically with his work, Grace mean- 
while had not gone far. She had reached a gale, 
whereon she had leant sadly and whispered to herself, 

‘ What shall I do?’ 

A sudden fog came on, and she curtailed her walk, 
passing under the tree again on her return. Again 
he addressed her. ‘ Grace,’ he said, when .she wa.s 
close to the trunk, ‘ speak to me.’ She gazed straiglit 
up, shook her head without stopping, anti went on to 
a little distance, where she stood obiserving him from 
behind the hedge. 
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Her coldness had been kindly meant. If it was to 
be done, she had said to herself, it should be begun 
at once. While she stood out of observation Giles 
seemed to recognize her meaning ; with a sudden 
start he worked on, climbing higher into the sky, and 
cutting himself off more and more from all intercourse 
with the sublunary world. At last he had worked 
himself so high up the elm, and the mist had so 
thickened, that he could only just be discerned as a 
dark grey spot on the light grey zenith ; he would 
have been altogether out of notice but for the stroke 
of his bill-hook, and the flight of a bough downward, 
and its crash upon the hedge at intervahs. 

It was not to be done thus, after all: plainness 
and candour were best. She went back a third time ; 
he did not see her now, and she lingeringly gazed 
up at his unconscious figure, loth to put an end 
to any kind of hope that might live on in him 
still. 

‘Giles — Mr. Winterborne,’ she said. 

His work so rustled the boughs that he did not 
hear. 

‘ Mr, Winterborne ! ’ she cried again, and this time 
he stopped, looked down, and replied. 

‘ My silence ju.st now was not accident,’ she said 
in an unequal voice, ‘ My father says it is better for 
us not to think too much of that — engagement, or 
understanding, between us, that you know of. I, too, 
think that upon the whole he is right. But we are 
friends, you know, Giles, and almost relations,’ 

‘Very well,’ he answered in an enfeebled voice 
which barely reached down the tree. ‘ I have nothing 
» My, Grace-I cannot say anything till I've thought 
awhilel 

She added with emotion in her tone, ‘ For myself 
I would have married you-~some day— I think. But 
I give way, for I am assured it would be unwise.’ 

He made no reply, but sat back upon a bough, 
placed his elbow in a fork, and rested his head upon 
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his hand. Thus he remained till the fog and the 
night had completely inclosed him from her view. 

Grace heaved a divided sigh with a tense pause 
between, and moved onward, her Heart feeling un- 
comfortably big and heavy, and her eyes wet. Had 
Giles, instead of remaining still, immediately come 
down from the tree to her, would she have continued 
in that filial, acquiescent frame of mind which she 
had announced to him as final? If it be true, as 
women themselves have declared, that one of their 
sex is never so much inclined to throw in her lot 
with a man for good and all as five minutes after she 
has told him such a thing cannot be, the probabilities 
are that something might have been done by the 
appearance of Winterborne on the ground beside 
Grace. But he continued motionless and silent in 
that gloomy Niflheira or fogland which involved him, 
and she proceeded on her way. 

The .spot seemed now to be quite deserted. The 
light from South’s window made rays on the fog, but 
did not reach the tree. A quarter of an hour passed, 
and all was blackness overhead. Giles had not yet 
come down. 

Then the tree seemed to .shiver, then to heave a 
sigh : a movement was audible, and Winterborne 
dropped almost noi.seles.sly to the ground. He had 
thought the matter out; and having returned the 
ladder and bill-hook to their places pursued his way 
homeward. He would not allow this incident to affect 
his outer conduct any more than the danger to his 
leaseholds had done, and went to bed as usual. 

Two simultaneous troubles do not always make a 
double trouble : and thus it came to pass that Giles’s 
practical anxiety about his houses, which would have 
been enough to keep him awake half the night at any 
Other time, was displaced and not reinforced by his 
sentimental trouble about Grace Melbury, This 
.severance was in truth more like a burial of her than 
a rupture with her, but he did not realize so much at 
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present; even when he arose in the morning he felt 
quite moody and stern ; as yet the second note in the 
gamut of such emotions, a distracting regret for his 
loss, had not macfe itself heard. 

A load of oak timber was to be sent away before 
dawn that morning to a builder whose works were in 
a town many miles off. The trunks were chained 
down to a heavy timber carriage with enormous red 
wheels, and four of the most powerful of Melbury’s 
horses were harnessed in front to draw them. 

The horses wore their bells that day. There were 
sixteen to the team, carried on a frame above each 
animal’s shoulders, and tuned to scale, so as to form 
two octaves, running from the highest note on the 
right or off-side of the leader to the lowest on the 
left or near-side of the shaft-horse. Melbury was; 
among the last to retain horse-bells in that neighbour- 
hood; for living at Little Hintock, where the lanes 
yet remained as narrow as before the day.s of turn- 
pike roads, the-se sound-signals were .still as useful to 
him and his neighbours as they had ever been in 
former times. Much backing was saved in the course 
of a year by the warning notes they cast ahead; 
moreover, the tones of all the team.s in the district 
being known to the carters of each, they could tell a 
long way off on a dark night whether they were about 
to encounter friends or strangers. 

The fog of the previous evening still lingered so 
heavily over the woods that the morning could not 
penetrate the trees. The load being a ponderous 
one, the lane crooked, and the air so thick, Winter- 
borne set out, as he often did, to accompany the 
team as far as the corner, where it would turn into a 
wider road. 

So they rumbled on, shaking the foundations of 
the roadside cottages by the weight of their progress, 
the sixteen bells chiming harmoniously over all, till 
they had ri.sen out of the valley, and were descending 
towards the more open route, sparks rising from their 
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creaking skid as if they would set fire to the dead 
leaves alongside. 

Then occurred one of the very incidents against 
which the bells were an endeavour to guard. Suddenly 
there beamed into their eyes, quite close to them, the 
two lamps of a carriage, haloed by the fog. Its 
approach had been quite unheard by reason of their 
own noise. The carriage was a covered one, while 
behind it could be discerned another vehicle laden 
with luggage. 

Winterborne went to the head of the team, and 
heard the coachman telling the carter that he must turn 
back. The carter declared that this was impossible. 

‘You can turn if you unhitch your string-horses,’ 
said the coachman. 

‘ It is much easier for you to turn than for us,’ 
said Winterborne, ‘We’ve five ton of timber on 
these wheels if we’ve an ounce,’ 

' But I've another carriage with luggage at my 
back.' 

Winterborne admitted the strength of the argu- 
ment. ‘ But even with that,’ he said, ‘ you can back 
better than we. And you ought to, for you could 
hear our bells half a mile off,’ 

‘ And you could see our lights.’ 

‘ We couldn’t, because of the fog.' 

‘ Well, our time’s precious,’ said the coachman 
haughtily, ‘You are only going to some trumpery 
little village or other in the neighbourhood, while we 
are going straight to Italy.’ 

‘ Driving all the way, I suppose.^’ said Winterborne 
sarcastically. 

The contention continued in these terms till a 
voice from the interior of the carriage inquired what 
was the matter. 1 1 was a lady’s. 

She was informed of the timber people’s obstinacy ; 
and then Giles could hear her telling the footman to 
direct the timber people to turn their horses’ heads: 

The message was brought, and Winterborne sent 
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the bearer back to say that he begged the lady’s 
pardon, but that he could not do as she requested ; 
that though he ^ould not assert it to be impossible, 
it was impossible by comparison with the slight 
difficulty to her party to back their light carriages. 
As fate would have it, the incident with Grace Mel- 
bury on the previous day made Giles less gentle than 
he might otherwise have shown himself, his confidence 
in the sex being rudely shaken. 

In fine, nothing could move him, and the carriages 
were compelled to back till they reached one of the 
sidings or turn-outs constructed in the bank for the 
purpose. Then the team came on ponderously, and 
the clanging of its sixteen bells as it passed the 
discomfited carriages tilted up against the bank, lent 
a particularly triumphant tone to the team’s progress 
— a tone which, in point of fact, did not at all attach 
to its conductor’s feelings. 

Giles walked behind the timber, and just as he 
had got past the yet stationary carriages he heard 
a lofty voice say, ‘Who is that rude man? Not 
Melbury ? ’ The sex of the speaker was so promirient 
in the tones that Winterborne felt a pang of regret. 

‘ No, ma’am. A younger man, in a smaller way 
of business in Little Hintock. Winterborne is his 

name.’ „ 

Thus they parted company. ‘Why, Mr. VVmter- 
borne,’ said the waggoner when they were out of 
hearing, ‘that was she — Mrs. Charmond! Who’dha’ 
thought it? What in the world can a woman that 
does nothing be cock-watching out here at this time 
o’ day for? Oh, going to Italy— yes, to be sure, I 
heard she was going abroad. She can’t endure the 
winter here.’ 

Winterborne was vexed at the incident ; the more 
so that he knew Mr. Melbury, in his adoration of 
Hintock House, would be the first to blame him if 
it became known. He accompanied the load to the 
end of the lane, and then turned back with an inten- 
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tion to call at South’s to learn the result of the 
experiment of the preceding evening. 

It chanced that a few minutes, before this time 
Grace Melbury, who now rose soon enough to break- 
fast with her father, in spite of the unwonted ness 
of the hour, had been commissioned by him to 
make the same inquiry at South’s, Marty had been 
standing at the door when Miss Melbury arrived. 
Almost before the latter had spoken Mrs. Charmond’s 
carriages, released from the obstruction up the lane, 
came bowling along, and the two girls turned to 
regard the spectacle. 

Mrs. Charmond did not see them, but there was 
sufficient light for them to discern her outline between 
the carriage windows. A noticeable feature in her 
tournure was a magnificent mass of braid<id locks. 

‘ How well .she looks this morning!’ said Grace, 
forgetting Mrs. Charmond’s slight in her generou-s 
admiration. ‘Her hair so becomes her worn that 
way. 1 have never .seen any more beautiful!’ 

‘ Nor have I, misis,’ said Marty drily, and uncon- 
sciously stroking her crown. 

Grace watched the carriages with lingering regret 
till they were out of sight. She then learnt of Marty 
that South Weis no better. Before she had come away 
Winterborne approached the hou.se, but seeing that 
one of the two girls standing on the doorstep was 
Grace he turned back .again, and sought the shelter of 
his own home till she should have gone away. 
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XIV 

The encounter with the carriages forced Winter- 
borne’s mind back again to the houses of his which 
would fall into Mrs. Charmond’s possession in the 
event of South’s death. He marvelled, as many have 
done since, what could have induced his ancestors at 
Hintock, and other village people, to exchange their 
old copyholds for life-leases. And he was much 
struck with his father’s negligence in not insuring 
South’s life. 

After breakfast he went upstairs, turned over his 
bed, and drew out a flat canvas bag which lay between 
the mattress and the sacking. In this he kept his 
leases, which had remained there unopened ever since 
his father’s death. It was the usual hiding-place 
among rural Hfeholders for such documents. Winter- 
borne sat down on the bed and looked them over. 
They were ordinary leases for three lives, which a 
member of the South family, some fifty years before 
this time, had accepted of the lord of the manor in lieu 
of certain copyholds and other rights, in consideration 
of having the dilapidated houses rebuilt by the said 
lord. They had come into his father’s possession 
chiefly through his mother, who was a South. 

Pinned to the corner of one of the indentures was 
a letter which Winterborne had never seen before. 
It bore a remote date, the handwriting being that, of 
some solicitor or agent, and the signature the land- 
holder’s, It was to the effect that, at any time before 
the last of the stated lives should drop, Mr. John 
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Winterborne, or his representative, should have the 
privilege of adding his own and his son’s life to the life 
remaining on payment of a merely pominal fine ; the 
concession being in consequence of the elder Winter- 
borne’s consent to demolish one of the houses and 
relinquish its site, which stood at an awkward corner 
of the lane, and impeded the way. 

The house had been pulled down years before. 
Why Giles’s father had not taken advantage of his 
privilege to insert his own and his son’s lives it was 
impossible to say. In all likelihood death alone had 
hindered him in the execution of that project, the 
elder Winterborne having been a man who took 
much pleasure in dealing with house property in his 
small way. 

Since one of the Souths still .survived there wa.s 
not much doubt that Giles could do what his father 
had left undone, as far as his own life was concerned. 
This possibility cheered him much ; for by those houses 
hung many things. Melbury’s doubt of the young 
man’s fitness to be the husband of Grace had been 
based not a little on the precariousness of his holdings 
in Little and Great Hintock. He resolved to attend 
to the bu.sine.ss at once, the fine for renewal being a 
sum that he could easily muster. 

His scheme, however, could not be carried out in 
a day ; and meanwhile he would run up to South’s as 
he had intended to do, to learn the result of the 
experiment with the tree. 

Marty met him at the door. ‘ Well, Marty,’ he 
said ; and was surprised to read in her face that the 
case was not so hopeful as he had imagined. 

‘I am sorry for your labour,’ she .said. ‘It is all 
lost. He says the tree seems taller than ever.' 

Winterborne looked around at it. Taller the tree 
certainly did seem, the gauntness of its now naked 
stem being more marked than before. 

‘ It quite terrified him when he first saw what you 
had done to it this morning,’ she added. ‘ He declares 
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it will come down upon us and cleave us, like “ the 
sword of the Lord and of Gideon.” ’ 

‘ Well ; can I,do anything else ? ’ asked he, 

‘ The doctor says the tree ought to be cut down.’ 

‘ O, you’ve had the doctor ? ’ 

‘ I didn’t send for him. Mrs. Charmond before 
she left heard that father was ill, and told him to 
attend him at her expense,’ 

‘ That was very good of her. And he says it ought 
to be cut down. We mustn’t cut it down without her 
knowledge, I suppose.’ 

He went upstairs. There the old man sat, staring 
at the now gaunt tree as if his gaze were frozen on 
to its trunk. Unluckily the tree waved afresh by this 
time, a wind having sprung up and blown the fog 
away ; and his eyes turned with its wavings. 

They heard footsteps — a man’s, but of a lighter 
weight than usual, ‘There is Dr. Fitzpiers again,’ 
she said, and descended. Presently his tread was 
heard on the naked stairs. 

Mr. Fitzpiers entered the sick chamber as a 
doctor is wont to do on such occasions, and pre- 
eminently when the room is that of the humble 
cottager ; looking round towards the patient with 
a preoccupied gaze which so plainly reveals that he 
has well-nigh forgotten all about the case and the 
circumstances since he dismissed them from his mind 
at his last exit from the same apartment. He nodded 
to Winterborne, who had not seen him since his peep 
over the hedge at Grace, recalled the case to his 
thoughts, and went leisurely on to where South sat. 

Edred Fitzpiers was, on the whole, a finely formed, 
handsome man. His eyes were dark and impressive, 
and beamed with the light either of energy or of 
susceptivity-— it was difficult to say which ; it might 
have been chiefly the latter. That quick, glittering, 
empirical eye, sharp for the surface of things if for 
nothing beneath, he had not. But whether his 
apparent depth of vision were real, or only an artistic 
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accident of his corporeal moulding, nothing but his 
deeds could reveal. 

His face was rather soft than steijsi, charming than 
grand, pale than flushed ; his nose — if a sketch of 
his features be de rigueur for a person of his pre- 
tensions — was artistically beautiful enough to have 
been worth modelling by any sculptor not over busy, 
and was hence devoid of those knotty irregularities 
which often mean power; while the classical curve 
of his mouth was not without a looseness in its close. 
Either from his readily appreciative mien, or his re- 
flective manner, his presence bespoke the philosopher 
rather than the dandy — an effect which was helped by 
the ab.sence of trinkets or other trivialities from his 
attire, though this was more finished and up to date 
than is usually the case among rural practitioners. 

Strict people of the highly respectable class, 
knowing a little about him by report, said that he 
seemed likely to err rather in the possession of too 
many ideas than too few ; to be a dreamy ’ist of some 
sort, or too deeply steeped in .some false kind of 
’ism. However this may be, it will be seen that he 
was undoubtedly a somewhat rare kind of gentleman 
and doctor to have descended, as from the clouds, 
upon Little Hintock. 

‘This is an extraordinary case,’ he said at last 
to Winterborne, after examining South by conversa- 
tion, look, and touch, and learning that the craze 
about the elm was stronger than ever. ‘ Come down- 
stairs, and I’ll tell you what I think,’ 

They accordingly descended, and the doctor con- 
tinued, ‘ The tree must be cut down ; or I won't 
answer for his life.’ 

‘ 'Tis Mrs. Charmond’s tree ; and I suppose we 
must get permission ? ’ siiid Giles. 

‘O, never mind whose tree it Ls— what’s a tree 
beside a life ! Cut it down. I have not the honour 
of knowing Mrs. Charmond as yet ; but I am dis- 
posed to risk that much with her.’ 
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‘ ’Tis timber,’ rejoined Giles. ‘ They never fell a 
stick about here without its being marked first, either 
by her or the ag«nt.’ 

‘ Then we’ll inaugurate a new era forthwith. How 
long has he complained of the tree ? ’ asked the doctor 
of Marty. 

‘ Weeks and weeks, sir. The shape of it seems 
to haunt him like an evil spirit. He says that it 
is exactly his own age, that it has got human sense, 
and sprouted up when he was born on purpose to 
rule him, and keep him as its slave. Others have 
been like it afore in Hintock.’ 

They could hear South’s voice upstairs. ‘ O, he’s 
rocking this way; he must come! And then my 
poor life, that’s worth houses upon houses, will be 
squashed out o’ me. O 1 O ! ’ 

‘ That’s how he goes on,’ she added. ‘ And he’ll 
never look anywhere else but out of the window, and 
scarcely have the curtains drawn.’ 

‘ Down with it, then, and hang Mrs. Charmond,’ 
said Mr. Fitzpiers. ‘ The best plan will be to wait 
till the evening, when it is dark, or early in the 
morning before he is awake, so that he doesn’t see 
it fall, for that would terrify him worse than ever. 
Keep the blind down till I come, and then I’ll assure 
him, and show him that his trouble is over.’ 

The doctor departed, and they waited till the 
evening. When it was dusk, and the curtains drawn, 
Winterborne directed a couple of woodmen to bring 
a cross-cut saw; and the tall threatening tree was 
soon nearly off at its base. Next morning, before 
South was awake, they went and lowered it cautiously, 
in a direction away from the cottage. It was a 
business difficult to do quite silently ; but it was 
done at last, and the elm of the same birth-year as 
the woodman’s lay stretched upon the ground. The 
weakest idler that passed could now set foot on marks 
formerly made in the upper forks by the shoes of 
adventurous climbers only; once inaccessible nests 
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could be examined microscopically ; and on swaying 
extremities where birds alone had perched the by- 
standers sat down. ^ 

As soon as it was broad daylight the doctor came, 
and Winterborne entered the house with him. Marty 
said that her father was wrapped up and ready, as 
usual, to be put into his chair. 'Fhey ascended the 
stairs, and soon seated him. He began at once to 
complain of the tree, and the danger to his life and 
Winterborne’s house property in con.sequence. 

The doctor signalled to Giles, who went and drew 
back the dimity curtains;. ‘ It is gone, see,’ said Mr. 
Fitzpiers. 

As soon as the old man saw the vacant patch 
of sky in place of the branched column so iamiliar 
to his gaze, he sprang up, speechless ; his eyes 
rose from their hollows till the whites showed all 
round, he fell back, and a bluish whiteness overspread 
him. 

Greatly alarmed they put him on the bed. As 
soon as he came a little out of his lit he gasped, 
‘ O, it is gone ! — where — where ? ’ 

His whole system seemed paralyzed by amazement. 
They were thunderstruck at the result of the e.^peri- 
ment, and did all they could. Nothing .seemed to 
avail. Giles and Fitzpiers went and came, but use- 
lessly, He lingered through the day, and died that 
evening as the sun went down. 

‘ Damned if my remedy hasn’t killed him ! ’ mur- 
mured the doctor. 

Dismissing the subject he went downstairs. When 
going out of the house he turned suddenly to Giles 
and said, ‘ Who was that young lady we looked at 
over the hedge the other day ? ’ 

Giles shook his head, as if he did not remember. 
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XV' 

When Melbury heard what had happened he seemed 
mu'ch moved, and walked thoughtfully about the 
premises. On South’s own account he was genuinely 
sorry ; and on Winterborne’s he was the more grieved 
in that this catastrophe had so closely followed the 
somewhat harsh suggestion to Giles to draw off from 
his daughter. 

He was quite angry with circumstances for so 
heedlessly inflicting on Giles a second trouble when 
the needful one inflicted by himself was all that the 
proper order of events demanded. ‘I told Giles’s 
father when he came into those houses not to spend 
too much money on lifehold property held neither for 
his own life nor his son's,’ he exclaimed ; ‘but he 
wouldn’t listen to me. And now Giles has to suffer 
for it.’ 

‘ Poor Giles ! ’ murmured Grace. 

‘Now, Grace, between us two, it is very, very 
remarkable. It is almost as if I had foreseen this; 
and I am thankful for your escape, though I am 
sincerely sorry for Giles. Mad we not dismissed 
him already we could hardly have found it in our 
hearts to dismiss him now. So I say, be thankful. 
I’ll do all I can for him as a friend; but as a pre- 
tender to the position of my son-in-law, that can 
never be thought of more.’ 

And yet at that very moment the impracticability 
to which poor Winterborne’s suit had been reduced 
was touching Grace’s heart to a warmer sentiment 
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on his behalf than she had felt for years concerning 
him. 

He, meanwhile, was sitting doyn alone in the 
familiar house which had ceased to be his ; taking 
a calm if somewhat dismal survey of affairs. The 
pendulum of the clock bumped every now and then 
against one side of the case in which it swung, as 
the muffled drum to his worldly march. Looking 
out of the window he could perceive that a paralysis 
had come over Creedle’s occupation of manuring the 
garden, owing, obviously, to a conviction that they 
might not be living there long enough to profit by 
next season’s crop. 

He looked at the leases again and the letter 
attached. There was no doubt that he had lost his 
houses and was left practically penniless by an accident 
which might easily have been circumvented if he had 
known the true conditions of his holding. The time 
for performance had now lapsed in strict law ; but why 
should not the intention be considered by the land- 
holder when she became aware of the circumstances, 
and his moral right to retain the holdings for the term 
of his life be conceded ? 

His heart sank within him when he perceived 
that, despite all the legal reciprocities and safeguards 
prepared and written, the upshot of the matter was 
that it depended upon the mere caprice of the woman 
he had met the day before, in such an unfortunate way, 
whether he was to possess his houses for life or no. 

While he was sitting and thinking a step came to 
the door, and Melbury appeared, looking very sorry 
for his position. Winterborne welcomed him by a 
word and a nod, and went on with his examination of 
the parchments. His visitor sat down. 

‘ Giles,’ he said, ‘ this is very awkward, and I am 
sorry for it. What are you going to do ’ 

Giles informed him of the real state of affairs, and 
how barely he had missed availing himself of his 
chance of renewal. 
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‘What a misfortune! Why was this neglected? 
Well, the best thing you can do is to write and 
tell her all abqut it, and throw yourself upon her 
generosity,’ 

‘ I would rather not,’ murmured Giles. 

‘ But you must,’ said Melbury, ‘ Much depends 
on it’ 

In short, he argued so cogently that Giles allowed 
himself to be persuaded, firmly believing it to be a 
last blow for Grace. The letter to Mrs. Charmond 
was written and sent to Hintock House, wheffte, as 
he knew, it would at once be forwarded to her. 

Melbury, feeling that he had done so good an 
action in coming as to extenuate his previous arbitrary 
conduct, went home; and Giles was left alone to 
the suspense of waiting for a reply from the divinity 
who shaped the ends of the Hintock population. By 
this time all the villagers knew of the circumstances, 
and being well-nigh like one family a keen interest 
was the result all round. 

Everybody thought of Giles; nobody thought of 
Marty. Had any of them looked in upon her during 
those moonlight nights which preceded the burial of 
her father they would have seen the girl absolutely 
alone in the house with the dead man. Her own 
chamber being nearest the stair-top, the coffin had 
been placed there for convenience; and at a certain 
hour of the night, when the moon arrived opposite 
the window, its beams streamed across the still profile 
of South, sublimed by the august presence of death, 
and onward a few feet further upon the face of his 
daughter, lying in her little bed in the silence of a 
repose almost as dignified as that of her companion— 
the repose of a guileless soul that had nothing more 
left on earth to lose, except a life which she did not 
over-value. 

South was buried, and a week passed, and Winter- 
borne watched for a reply from Mrs. Charmond. 
Melbury was very sanguine as to its tenor ; but 
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Winterborne had not told him of the encounter 
with her carriage, when, if ever he had heard an 
affronted tone on a woman’s lips, had heard it 
on hers. 

The postman’s time for passing was just after 
Melbury’s men had assembled in the spar-house ; and 
Winterborne, who when not busy on his own account 
would lend assistance there, used to go out into the 
lane every morning and meet the postman at the end 
of one of the green rides through the hazel-copse, in 
the straight stretch of which his laden figure could be 
seen a long way off. Grace also was very anxious ; 
more anxious than her father, more perhaps than 
Winterborne himself. This anxiety led her into the 
.spar-house on some pretext or other almost every 
morning whilst they were awaiting the answer. 

Eleven times had Winterborne gone to that corner 
of the ride, and looked up its long straight slope 
through the wet greys of winter dawn. But though 
the postman’s bowed figure loomed in view pretty 
regularly, he brought nothing for Giles. On the 
twelfth day the man of missives, while yet in the 
extreme distance, held up his hand, and Winterborne 
saw a letter in it. Me took it into tlie spar-house 
before he broke tlie seal, and those who were there 
gathered round him while he read, Grace looking in 
at the door. 

The letter was not from Mrs. Channond herself, 
but from her agent at Sherton. Winterborne glanced 
it over and looked up. 

‘ It’s all over,’ he .said. 

‘ Ah ! ’ said they all together. 

‘Her lawyer is instructed to say that Mrs. Char- 
mond sees no reason for disturbing the natural course 
of things, particularly as she contemplates pulling the 
houses down,’ he said quietly. 

‘ Only think of that ! ’ said several. ‘ Pulling down 
is always the game.’ 

Winterborne had turned away, and said vehemently 
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to himself, ‘Then let her pull ’em down, and be 
damned to her !’ . 

Creedle looked at him with a face of seven sorrows, 
saying, ‘Ah ’twas that sperrit that lost ’em for ye, 
maister ! ’ 

Winterborne subdued his feelings, and from that 
hour, whatever they were, kept them entirely to him- 
self. Yet assuming the value of taciturnity to a man 
among strangers, it is apt to express more than talk- 
ativeness when he dwells among friends. The country- 
man who is obliged to judge the time of day from 
changes in external nature sees a thousand successive 
tints and traits in the landscape which are never dis- 
cerned by him who hears the regular chime of a 
clock, because they are never in request. In like 
manner do we use our eyes on our taciturn comrade. 
The infinitesimal movement of muscle, curve, hair, 
and wrinkle, which when accompanied by a voice 
goes unregarded, is watched and translated in the 
lack of it, till virtually the whole surrounding circle 
of familiars is charged with the reserved one’s moods 
and meanings. 

So with Winterborne and his neighbours after 
his stroke of ill-luck. He held his tongue ; and 
they observed him, and knew that he was dis- 
composed. 

Encountering Melbury one day his manner was 
that of a man who abandoned all claims. ‘ I am glad 
to meet ’ee, Mr. Melbury,’ he said in a low voice 
whose quality he endeavoured to make as practical 
as possible. ‘ I am afraid I shall not after this be 
able to keep that mare I bought for the use of — a 
possible wife, and as I don’t care to sell her, I 
should like, if you don’t object, to give her to Miss 
Melbury. The horse is very quiet, and would be 
quite safe for her.’ 

Mr. Melbury was rather affected at this. ‘You 
sha’n’t hurt your pocket like that on our account, 
Giles. Grace shall have the horse, but I’ll pay you 
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what you gave for her, and any expense you may 
have been put to for her keep.’ 

He would not hear of any other^ terms, and thus 
it was arranged. They were now opposite Melbury’s 
house, and the timber-merchant pressed Winterborne 
to enter, Grace being out of the way. 

‘Pull round the settle, Giles,’ said the timber- 
merchant as soon as they were within. ‘ I should 
like to have a serious talk with you.’ 

Thereupon he put the case to Winterborne frankly, 
and in quite a friendly way. He declared that he 
did not like to be hard on a man when he wa.s in 
difficulty ; but he really did not .see how Winterborne 
could marry his daughter now without even a house 
to take her to. 

Gile.s quite acquie-sced in the awkwardness of his 
situation, but from a momentary gasp of hope — a 
feeling that he would like to know Grace’s mind from 
her own lips — he did not speak out positively even 
then. He accordingly departed somewhat abruptly, 
and went home to consider whether he would seek 
to bring about a meeting with her. 

In the evening while he .sat pondering he fancied 
that he heard a scraping on the wall out.side hi.s house. 
The boughs of a monthly rose which grew there 
made such a noise .sometirne.s, but as no wind wa.s 
stirring he knew that it could not be the rose-tree. 
He took up the candle and went out. Nobody was 
near. As he turned the liglit flickered on the 
whitewashed rough-cast of the front, and he saw 
words written thereon in charcoal, which he read as 
follows ; — 

‘ O Giles, youVu lo.st your dwelling-place, 

And therefore, Giles, you’ll lose your Grace.’ 

Giles went indoors. He had his suspicions as to 
the scrawler of those lines, but he could not be sure. 
What filled his heart far more than curiosity about 
their authorship was a terrible belief that they were 
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turning out to be true, try to regain Grace as he 
might. They decided the question for him. He sat 
down and ivrote^ a formal note to Melbury, stating 
that he shared to the full Melbury’s view of his own 
and his daughter’s promise made some years before ; 
he wished that it should be considered as cancelled, 
and they themselves quite released from any obligation 
on account of it. 

Having fastened up this their plenary absolution 
he determined to get it out of his hands and have 
done with it ; to which end he went off to Melbury’s 
at once. It was now so late that the family had all 
retired ; he crept up to the house, thrust the note 
under the door, and stole away as silently as he had 
come. 

Melbury himself was the first to rise the next 
morning, and when he had read the letter his relief 
was great, for he knew that Giles could have made 
matters unpleasant if he had chosen to work upon 
Grace. ‘ Very honourable of Giles, very honourable,’ 
he kept saying to himself. ‘ I shall not forget him. 
Now to keep her up to her own true level.’ 

It happened that Grace went out for an early 
ramble that morning, and to go in her customary 
direction she could not avoid passing Winterborne’s 
house. The morning sun was shining flat upon its 
white surface, and the words, which still remained, 
were immediately visible to her. She read them. 
Her face flushed to crimson. She could see Giles 
and Creedle talking together at the back ; the charred 
Spar-gad with which the lines had been written lay on 
the ground beneath the wall. Feeling pretty sure 
that Winterborne would observe her action she quickly 
went up to the wall, rubbed out ‘lose ’ and inserted 
‘keep’ in its stead. Then she made the best of her 
way home without looking behind her. Giles could 
draw an inference now if he chose. 

There could not be the least doubt that gentle 
Grace was warming to more sympathy with, and 
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interest in, Winterborne than ever she had done 
while he was her promised lover ; that since his 
misfortune those social shortcomings of his, which 
contrasted so awkwardly with her later experiences 
of life, had become obscured by the generous revival 
of an old romantic attachment to him. Though 
mentally trained and tilled into foreignness of view, 
as compared with her youthful time, Grace was not 
an ambitious girl, and might, if left to henself, have 
declined upon Winterborne without much discontent. 
Her feelings just now were so far from latent that 
the writing on the wall had quickened her to an 
unusual rashness. 

Having returned from her w'alk she sat at break* 
fast silently. When her stepmother had left the 
room she said to her father, ‘ 1 have made up my 
mind that 1 should like my engagement to Giles to 
continue.’ 

Melbury looked much surprised. 

‘Nonsense,’ he said sharply. 'You don’t know 
what you are talking about. Look here,’ 

He handed acros.s to her the letter rectdvecl from 
Giles. 

She read it and said no more. Could he have 
.seen her write on the wall She did not know. 
Fate, it seemed, would have it this way, and there 
was nothing to do but to acquic.sce. 

It was a few hours after this that Winterborne, 
who, curiously enough, had no^ perceived Grace 
writing, was clearing away the tree from the front of 
South’s late dwelling. He saw Marty standing in 
her doorway, a .slim figure in meagre black, almost 
without womanly contours as yet. He went up to 
her and said : 

‘ Marty, why did you write that on my wall last 
night It tew you, you know.’ 

' Because it was the truth.’ 

^ ' Having prophesied one thing, why did you alter 

it to another ? Your predictions can’t be worth much.’ 
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‘ I have not altered it.’ 

‘ But you have.’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ It is altered. Go and see.’ 

She went, and read that in spite of losing his 
dwelling-place he would keep his Grace. Marty came 
back surprised. 

‘Well,’ she said. ‘Who can have made such 
nonsense of it ? ’ 

‘ Who indeed .? ’ said he. 

‘I have rubbed it all out, as the point of it is 
quite gone. ’ 

'You’d no business to rub it out; I meant to let 
it stay a little longer.’ 

‘ Some idle boy altered it, no doubt,’ she mur- 
mured. 

As this seemed very probable Winterborne said 
no more, and dismissed the matter from his mind. 

From this day of his life onward for a considerable 
time Winterborne, though not absolutely out of his 
house as yet, retired into the background of human 
life and action thereabout— a feat not particularly 
difficult of performance anywhere when the doer has 
the assistance of a lost prestige. Grace, thinking 
that Winterborne saw her write, made no further 
sign, and the frail barque of fidelity that she had thus 
timidly launched was stranded and lost. 
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XVI 

Dr. FrTZPiERS lived on the slope of the hill, in 
house of much less pretension both as to architecture 
aiid as to magnitude than the timber-merchant's. 
The latter had without doubt been once the manorial 
residence appertaining to the snug and modest 
domain of Little Hintock, of which the boundaries 
were now lost by its absorption into the adjoining 
estate of Mrs. Charmond. Though the Melbiirys 
themselves were unaware of the fact there was every 
reason to believe — at least so the parson said - that 
the owners of that little manor had been Melbury’.s 
own ancestors, the family name occurring in numerous 
documents relating to transfers of land about the time 
of the civil wars. 

Mr. Fitzpiers's dwelling, on the contrary, wa.s 
small, box-like, and comparatively modern. It had 
been occupied, and was in part occupied still, by a 
retired farmer and his wife, who, on the .surgeon’s 
arrival in quest of a home, had accommodated him by 
receding from their front rooms into the kitchen 
quarter, whence they administered to his wants, and 
emerged at regular intervals to receive from him a 
not unwelcome addition to their income. 

^ The cottage and its garden were so regular in 
tiheir plan that they might have been laid out by a 
Dutch designer of the time of William and Mary. 
In a low, dense hedge was a door, over which the 
he<%e formed an arch, and from the inside of the 
door a straight path, bordered with clipped box. ran 
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up the slope of the garden to the porch, which was 
exactly in the middle of the house-front, with two 
windows on each side. Right and left of the path 
were first a bed of gooseberry-bushes; next of 
currant ; next of raspberry ; next of strawberry ; next 
of old-fashioned flowers ; at the corners opposite the 
porch being spheres of box resembling a pair of 
school globes. Over the roof of the house could be 
seen the orchard on yet higher ground, and behind 
the orchard the forest-trees, reaching up to the crest 
of the hill. 

Opposite the garden door into the lane, and 
visible from the parlour window, was a swing-gate 
leading to a field, across which there ran a footpath. 
The swing-gate had just been repainted, and on one 
fine afternoon, before the paint was dry, and while 
gnats stuck dying thereon, the surgeon was standing 
in his room abstractedly looking out at an occasional 
pedestrian who passed along that route. Being of a 
philosophical stamp he perceived that the character of 
each of these travellers exhibited itself in a somewhat 
amusing manner by his or her method of handling 
the gate. 

In the men there was not much variety : they 
gave the gate a kick and passed through. The 
women were more contrasting. To them the sticky 
woodwork was a barricade, a disgust, a menace, a 
treachery, as the case might be. 

The finst that he noticed was a bouncing young 
woman with her .skirts tucked up and her hair wild. 
Fitzpiers knew her as Suke Damson. She grasped 
the gate without looking, giving it a supplementary 
push with her shoulder, when the white imprint drew 
from her an exclamation in language not too refined. 
She went to the green bank and sat down and rubbed 
henself in the grass, cursing the while. 

‘ Ha! ha! ha !’ laughed the doctor. 

The next was a girl with her hair cropped short, 
in whom the surgeon recognized the daughter of his 
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late patient, the woodman South. Moreover, a black 
gown that she wore by way of mourning unpleasantly 
reminded him that he had ordered a tree-felling 
which had caused her parent’s death. She walked in 
thought, and not recklessly; but her pre-occupation 
led her to grasp without suspicion the bar of the gate, 
and touch it with her arm. Fitzpiers felt sorry that 
she should have soiled that new black frock, poor as 
it was, for it was probably her only one. She looked 
at her hand and arm, seemed but little surprised, 
wiped off the disfigurement with an unmoved face 
and as if without abandoning her original thoughts. 
Thus she went on her way. 

Then there came over the green quite a different 
sort of personage. She walked as delicately as if she 
had been bred in town, and as firmly as if she had 
been bred in the country ; she seemed one who 
dimly knew her appearance to be attractive, but who 
retained some of the charm of ignorance by forgetting 
self in a general pensiveness. She approached the gate. 

To let such a creature touch it even with the tip 
of her glove was to FiUpiers almost like letting her 
proceed to tragical .self-de.struction. He jumped up 
and looked for his hat, but was unable to find the 
right one ; glancing again out of the window he .saw 
that his assistance was unnecessary. Having come 
up she looked at the gate, picked up a little stick, 
and using it as a bayonet pushed open the obstacle 
withoutifouching it at all. 

He steadily watched her out of sight, recognizing 
her as the very young lady whom he had seen once 
before and been unable to identify. Whose could 
that emotional face be ? All the others he had seen 
in Hintock as yet oppressed him with their crude 
rusticity ; the contrast offered by this suggested that 
she hailed from elsewhere. 

Precisely these thoughts had occurred to him at 
the first time of seeing her; but he now went a little 
further with them, and considered that as there had 
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been no carriage lately in that spot she could not 
have come a very long distance. She must be some- 
body staying at Hintock House — probably Mrs. 
Charmond, of whom he had heard so much ; and 
this probability was sufficient to set a mild radiance 
in the surgeon’s somewhat dull sky. 

Fitzpiers sat down to the book he had been 
perusing. It happened to be that of a German 
metaphysician, for the doctor was not a practical 
man, except by fits, and much preferred the ideal 
world to the real, and the discovery of principles 
to their application. The young lady remained in 
his thoughts. He might have followed her ; but 
he was not constitutionally active, and preferred a 
conjectural pursuit. However, when he went out 
for a ramble just before dusk he insensibly took the 
direction of Hintock House, which was the way 
Grace had been walking, her mind having run on 
Mrs. Charmond that day; though Grace had returned 
long since by another route, 

Fitzpiers reached the edge of the glen overlooking 
the manor-house. The shutters were shut, and only 
one chimney smoked. The mere aspect of the place 
was enough to inform him that Mrs. Charmond had 
gone away, and that nobody else was staying there. 
Fitzpiers felt a vague disappointment that the young 
lady was not Mrs. Charmond ; and without pausing 
longer to gaze at a carcase from which the spirit had 
flown he bent his steps homeward. 

Later in the evening Fitzpiers was summoned to 
visit a cbttage-patient about five miles distant. Like 
the majority of young practitioners in his vicinity he 
was far from having assumed the dignity of being 
driven his rounds by a servant in a brougham that 
flashed the sunlight like a mirror ; his way of getting 
about wavS by means of a gig which he drove himself, 
hitching the rein of the horse to the gate-post, 
.shutter-hook, or garden-paling of the domicile under 
visitation, or giving pennies to little boys to hold the 
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animal during his stay - pennies which were well 
earned when the cases to be attended were ol a 
certain cheerful kind that wore out the patience of 
the little boys. 

On this account of travelling alone the mght- 
jpurneys which Fitzpiers had frequently to take were 
dismal enough, an apparent perversity in nature 
ruling that whenever there was to be a birth in a 
particularly inaccessible and lonely place that event 
should occur in the night. The surgeon, having been 
of late years a town man, hated the solitary midnight 
woodland. He was not altogether .skilful with the 
reins, and it often occurred to his mind that if in .some 
remote depths of the trees an accident were to 
happen, his being alone might be the death of him. 
Hence he made a practice of picking up any country- 
man or lad whom he chanced to pass by, and under 
the disguise of treating him to a nice drive obtained 
his companionship on the journey, and his convenient 
assistance in opening gates. 

The doctor had started on his way out of the 
village on the night in question when the light of 
his lamps fell upon the musing form of Winterlxirne, 
walking leisurely along as if he had no object in life. 
Winterborne was a better class of companion ihati 
the doctor usually could get, and he at once pulled 
up and asked him if he would like a drive through the 
wood that fine night, 

Giles seemed rather surprised at the doctor's 
friendliness, but said that he had no objection, and 
accordingly mounted beside Mr. Fitzpiers. 

They drove along under the black boughs which 
formed a tracery upon the stars. Looking up as 
they passed under a horizontal limb they sometimes 
saw objects like large tadpoles lodged diametrically 
across it, which Giles explained to be pheasants at 
roost; and they sometimes heard the report of a 
gun, which reminded him that others knew what 
those tadpole shapes represented as well as he. 
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Presently the doctor said what he had been going 
to say for some time : 

‘ Is there a young lady staying in this neighbour- 
hood — a very attractive girl — with a little white boa 
round her neck, and white fur round her gloves? ’ 

Winterborne, of course, knew in a moment that 
Grace, whom he had caught the doctor peering at, 
was represented by these accessories. With a wary 
grimness induced hy the circumstances he evaded an 
answer by saying, ‘I saw a young lady talking to 
Mrs. Charmond the other day; perhaps it was she.’ 

‘ It might have been,’ said Fitzpiers. ‘ She is 
quite a gentlewoman —the one I mean. She cannot 
be a permanent resident in Hintock, or I should have 
seen her before. Nor does she look like one.’ 

‘ She is not staying at Hintock Hou.se? ' 

‘ No ; it is closed.’ 

‘ Then jierhaps she is staying at one of the cottages, 
or farmhouses ? ’ 

‘ O no — you mistake. She was a different sort of 
woman altogether.’ As Giles was nobody Fitzpiers 
treated him accordingly, and rhapsodized to the night 
in continuation ; 

‘She rnovud itpon this earth a shape of brightness, 

A j)ower, that from its objects scarcely drew 
One of her being — in her lightness 

Most like some radiant cicjud of morning dew 
Which wanders through the waste air^s pathless blue 
To nourish some far desert : she did seem 
Beside me, gathering beauty as she grew, 

[.ike the bright shade of some immortal dream 
Which walks, when tempests sleep, the wave of life’s dark stream, 

Thu charm of the lines .seemed to Winterborne 
to be .somehow the result of his lost love’s charms 
upon Fitzpiers. 

‘You seem to be mightily in love with her, sir,’ 
he said, with a sensation of heart-sickness, and more 
than ever resolved not to mention Grace by name, 

<0 no-— I am not that, Winterborne; people 
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living insulated, as I do by the solitude of this place, 
get charged with emotive fluid like a Leyden jar with 
electric, for want of some conductor at hand to dis- 
perse it. Human love is a subjective thing-— the 
essence itself of man, as that great thinker Spinoza 
S3Lys— -4psa hominis essentia— it is joy accompanied by 
an idea which we project against any suitable [diject 
in the line of our vision, just as the rainbow iris is 
projected against an oak, ash, or elm tree indifferently. 
So that if any other young lady had appeared instead 
of the one who did appear, I should have felt just the 
same interest in her, and have quoted preci.sely the 
same lines from Shelley about her, as about this one 
I saw. Such miserable creatures of circumstance are 
we all ! ’ 

‘ Well, it is what we call being in love down in 
these parts, whether or no,’ said Winterborne. 

' You are right enough if you admit that I am in 
love with something in my own head, and no thing- 
in-itself outside it at all.’ 

' Is it part of a country doctor’s dutie.s to learn 
that view of things, may I ask, sir.?’ said Winter- 
borne, adopting the Socratic elpaveia with such well- 
assumed simplicity that Fitzpiers answered readily - 

' 0 no. The real truth is, Winterborne, that 
medical practice in places like this is a very rule of 
thumb matter : a bottle of bitter stuff for this and 
that old woman — the bitterer the better — compounded 
from a few simple stereotyped prescriptions; occa- 
sional attendance at births, where mere pre.scn(:t* is 
almost sufficient, so healthy and strong are the people ; 
and a lance for an abscess now and then. Investi- 
gation and experiment cannot be carried on wiihoui 
more appliances than one has here^ — though I have 
attempted a little.’ 

Giles did not enter into this view of the case ; what 
he had been struck with was the curious parallelism 
between Mr. Fitzpiers’s manner and Grace’s, as .shown 
by the fact of both of them straying Into a subject 
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of discourse so engrossing to themselves that it made 
them forget it was foreign to him. 

Nothing further passed between himself and the 
doctor in relation to Grace till they were on their way 
back. They had stopped at a wayside inn for a glass 
of brandy-and-cider hot, and when they were again 
in motion Fitzpiers, possibly a little warmed by the 
liquor, resumed the subject by saying, ‘ I should like 
very much to know who that young lady was.’ 

‘ What difference can it make, if she’s only the tree 
your rainbow falls on ’ 

‘ Ha, ha! True.’ 

‘ You have no wife, sir.? ’ 

‘ I have no wife ; and no idea of one. I hope to 
do better things than marry and settle in Hintock. 
Not but that it is well for a medical man to be 
married ; and sometimes, begad, ’twould be pleasant 
enough in this place, with the wind roaring round 
the house, and the rain and the boughs beating against 
it. I hear that you lost your lifeholds by the death 
of South .? ’ 

‘ I did. I lost by that in more ways than one.’ 

They had reached the top of Hintock Lane or 
Street, if it could be called such where three-quarters 
of the roadside consisted of copse and orchard. One 
of the first houses to be passed was Melbury’s. A 
light was shining from a bedroom window fading 
lengthwise of the lane. Winterborne glanced at it, 
and saw what was coming. He had withheld an 
answer to the doctor’s inquiry, to hinder his knowledge 
of Grace. But ‘who hath gathered the wind in his 
fists? who hath bound the waters in a garment?’ — 
he could not hinder what was doomed to arrive, and 
might just as well have been outspoken. As they 
came up to the house Grace’s figure was distinctly 
visible, drawing the two white curtains together which 
were used here instead of blinds. 

‘ Why, there she is ! ’ said Fitzpiers. ‘ How in the 
name of Heaven does she come there ? ’ 
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‘ In the most natural way in the world. It is her 
home. Mr. Melbury is her father.’ 

‘ Indeed — ^^indeed- — indeed ! How comes he to have; 
a daughter of that sort ? ’ 

Winterborne laughed coldly. ‘ Won’t money do 
anything,’ he said, ‘if you’ve promising material to 
work upon? Why shouldn’t a Hintock girl, taken 
early from home and put under proper instruction, 
become as finished as any other young lady if she s 
got brains and good looks to begin with ? ’ 

‘ No reason at all why she shouldn’t,’ murmured 
the surgeon with reflective disappointment. ‘ Only I 
didn’t anticipate quite that kind of origin for her.’ 

‘And you think an inch or two less of her now.’ 
There was a little tremor in Winterborne’s voice as 
he spoke. 

‘ Well,’ said the doctor with recovered warmth, ‘ 1 
am not so sure that I think less of her. At first it 
was a sort of blow; but, dammy, I’ll stick up for her. 
She’s charming, every inch of her ! ’ 

‘So she is,’ said Winterborne. . . . ‘But not for 
me!’ 

From this ambiguous expression of the retici;nC 
woodlander Dr. Fitzpiers inferred that Giles disliked 
Miss Melbury, possibly for some haughtiness in her 
bearing towards him, and had, on that account, with- 
held her name. The supposition did not tend to 
diminish his admiration for her. 
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XVII 

Grace’s exhibition of herself in the act of pulling- 
to the window curtains had been the result of an 
unfortunate incident in the house that day- — nothing 
less than the illness of Grammer Oliver, a woman 
who had never, till now, lain down for such a reason 
in her life. Like others to whom an unbroken career 
of health has made the idea of keeping their bed 
almost as repugnant as death itself, she had con- 
tinued on foot till she literally fell on the floor ; and 
though she had, as yet, been scarcely a day off' duty, 
she had sickened into quite a different personage 
from the independent Grammer of the yard and spar- 
house. Ill as she was, on one point she was firm. 
On no account would she see a doctor ; in other 
words, Fitzpiers, 

The room in which Grace had been discerned was 
not her own but the old woman’s. Gn the girl’s 
way to bed she had received a message from Grammer 
to the effect that she would much like to speak to 
her that night. 

Grace entered and set the candle on a low chair 
beside the bed, so that the profile of Grammer, as 
she lay, cast itself in a coal-black shadow upon the 
whitened wall, her large head being still further 
magnified by an enormous turban, which was really 
her petticoat wound in a wreath round her temples. 
Grace put the room a little in order, and approaching 
the sick woman said— 

‘I am come, Grammer, as you wish. Do let us 
send for the doctor before it gets later ’ 
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‘ ’Ch woll not have him ! ’ said Grammar Oliver 
decisively. 

‘ Then somebody to sit up with you ? ’ 

‘ Can’t abear it ! No. I wanted to see you, Miss 
Grace, because ’ch have something on my mind. 
Dear Miss Grace, / tJiat money ^ the doctor, after 
aiir 

‘ What money ? ’ 

‘ The ten pounds.’ 

Grace did not quite understand. 

‘ The ten pounds er offered me for my head, 
because I’ve a large organ of brain. I signed a paper 
when I took the money, not feeling concerned about 
it at all I have not liked to tell ’ee that it wa.s 
really settled with him, because you showed such 
horror at the notion. Well, having thought it over 
more at length, I wish I hadn’t done it ; and it weigh.s 
upon my mind. John South’s death of fear about 
the tree makes me think I shall die of this. , . . ’Ch 
have been going to ask him again to let me off, but 
I hadn’t the face.’ 

‘Why.?’ 

‘I’ve spent some of the money — more’n two 
pounds o’t! It do wherrit me terribly; and I shall 
die o’ the thought of that paper I signed with my 
holy cross, as South died of his trouble!’ 

‘If you ask him to burn the paper he will, I’m 
sure, and think no more of it.’ 

‘’Gh have done it once already, miss. But er 
laughed cruel-like. “ Yours is such a fine brain, 
Grammer,” er said, “ that science couldn’t afford to 
lose you. Besides, you’ve taken my money.” . , 
Don’t let your father know of this, please, on no 
account whatever 1 ’ 

‘^No, no. I will let you have the money to return 
to him.’ 

Grammer rolled the head in question negatively 
upon the pillow. ‘ Even if I should be well enough 
to take it to him he won’t like it. Though why he 
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should so particular want to look into the works of 
a poor old woman’s headpiece like mine, when there’s 
so many other folks about, I don’t know. I know 
how he’ll answer me : “A lonely person like you, 
Grammer,” er woll say ; “ what difference is it to you 
what becomes of ’ee when the breath’s out of your 
body?” O, it do trouble me! If you only knew 
how he do chevy me round the chimmer in my 
dreams you’d pity me. How I could do it I can’t 
think! But ’ch was always so rackless! . . . If I 
only had anybody to plead for me ! ’ 

‘ Mrs. Melbury would, I am sure.’ 

‘Ay; but he wouldn’t hearken to she! It wants 
a younger face than hers to work upon such as he.' 

Grace started with comprehension. ‘You don’t 
think he would do it for me ? ’ she said. 

‘ O, wouldn’t he ! ’ 

‘ I couldn’t go to him, Grammer, on any account. 

I don’t know him at all.’ 

‘ Ah, if I were a young lady,' said the artful 
Grammer, ‘ and could save a poor old woman’s 
skellington from a heathen’s chopper, to rest in a 
Christian grave, I would do it, and be glad to. But 
nobody will do anything for a poor old woman but 
push her out of the way ! ’ 

‘You are very ungrateful, Grammer, to say that. 
But you are ill, I know, and that’s why you speak so. 
Now believe me, you are not going to die yet. Re- 
member you told me yourself that you meant to keep 
him waiting many a year.’ 

‘Ay, one can joke when one is well, even in old 
age; but in sickness one’s gaiety falters; and that 
which seemed small looks large ; and the far-off 
seems near,’ 

Grace’s eyes had tears in them. ‘ I don’t like to 
go to him on such an errand, Grammer,’ she said. 

‘ But I will, if I must, to ease your mind ! ’ 

It was with extreme reluctance that Grace cloaked 
herself next morning for the undertaking. She was 
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all the more indlsposea to the journey by reason of 
Grammer’s allusion to the effect of a pretty face 
upon Dr. Fitzpiers ; and hence she most illogically 
did that which, had the doctor never seen her, 
would have operated to stultify the sole motive of 
her journey ; that is to say, she put on a woollen 
veil which hid all her face except an occasional spark 
of her eyes. 

Her own wish that nothing should be known of 
this strange and gruesome proceeding, no less than 
Grammer Oliver’s own desire, led Grace to take every 
precaution against being discovered. She went out 
by the garden-door as the safest way, all the house- 
hold having occupations at the other side. The 
morning looked forbidding enough when she stealthily 
edged forth. The battle between snow and thaw was 
continuing in mid-air : the trees dripped on the garden 
plots, where no vegetables would grow for the 
dripping, though they were planted year after year 
with that curious mechanical regularity of country 
people in the face of hopelessness ; the moss which 
covered the once broad gravel terrace was swamped ; 
and Grace stood irresolute. Then she thought of 
poor Grammer, and her dreams of the doctor running 
after her, scalpel in hand, and the possibility of a case 
so curiously similar to South’s ending in the same 
way ; thereupon she stepped out into the drizzle. 

The nature of her errand, and Grammer Oliver’s 
account of the post-mortem compact she had made, 
lent a fascinating horror to Grace’s conception of 
Fitzpiers, She knew that he was a young man; but 
her single object in seeking an interview with him 
put all considerations of his age and social aspect from 
her mind. Standing as she stood in Grammer Oliver’s 
shoes, he was simply a remorseless Jehovah of the 
sciences, who would not have mercy, and would have 
sacrifice; a man whom, save for this, she would have 
preferred to avoid knowing. But since, in such a 
small village, it was improbable that any long time 
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could pass without their meeting, there was not much 
to deplore in her having to meet him now. 

But, as need hardly be said. Miss Melbury’s view 
of the doctor as a merciless, unwavering, irresistible 
scientist was not quite in accordance with fact. The 
real Dr. Fitzpiers was a man of too many hobbies to 
show likelihood of rising to any great eminence in 
the profession he had chosen, or even to acquire any 
wide practice in the rural district he had marked out 
as his field of survey for the present. In the course 
of a year his mind was accustomed to pass in a grand 
.solar sweep throughout the zodiac of the intellectual 
heaven. Sometimes it was in the Ram, sometimes 
in the Bull ; one month he would be immersed in 
alchemy, another in poesy; one month in the Twins 
of astrology and astronomy; then in the Grab of 
German literature and metaphysics. In justice to 
him it must be stated that he took such studies as 
were immediately related to his own profession in 
turn with the rest, and it had been in a month of 
anatomical ardour without the possibility of a subject 
that he had proposed to Grammer Oliver the terms 
she had mentioned to her mistress. 

As may be inferred from the tone of his conversa- 
tion with Winterborne he had lately plunged into 
^.bstract philosophy with much zest ; perhaps his 
“"keenly appreciative, modern, unpractical mind found 
this a realm more in his taste than any other. Though 
his aims were desultory Fitzpiers’s mental constitution 
was not without its creditable side; a real inquirer 
he honestly was at times; even if the midnight rays 
of his lamp, visible so far through the trees of Hin- 
tock, lighted rank literatures of emotion and passion 
as often as, or oftener than, the books and zwaZ/nV/ 
of science. 

But whether he meditated the Muses or the philo- 
sophers, the loneliness of Hintock life was beginning 
to tell upon his impressionable nature. Winter in 
a .solitary house in the country, without society, is 
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tolerable, nay, even enjoyable and delightful, given 
certain conditions; but tihese are not the conditions 
which attach to the life of a professional man who 
drops down into such a place by mere accident. 
They were present to the lives of Winterborne, 
Melbury, and Grace ; but not to the doctor’s. They 
are old association — an almost exhaustive biographical 
or historical acquaintance with every object, animate 
and inanimate, within the observer’s horizon. He 
must know all about those invisible ones of the days 
gone by, whose feet have traversed the fields which 
look so grey from his windows ; recall whose creaking 
plough has turned those sods from time to time ; 
whose hands planted the trees that form a crest to 
the opposite hill ; whose horses and hounds have 
torn_ through that underwood ; what birds affect that 
particular brake; what bygone domestic drama.s of 
love, jealousy, revenge, or disappointment have been 
enacted in the cottages, the mansion, the street or 
on the green. The spot may have beauty, grandeur, 
salubrity, convenience; but if it lack memories it will 
ultimately pall upon him who settles there without 
opportunity of intercourse with his kind. 

In such circumstances, maybe, an old man dreams 
of an ideal friend, till he throws him.self into the arms 
of any impostor who chooses to wear that title on his 
face. _ A young man may dream of an ideal friend 
likewise, but some humour of the blood will probably 
lead him to think rather of an ideal mistress, and at 
length the rustle of a woman’s dress, the sound of her 
voice, or the transit of her form across the field of his 
vision, will enkindle his soul with a dame that blinds 
his eyes. 

The discovery of the attractive Grace’s name and 
family would have been enough in other circumstances 
to lead the doctor, if not to put her personality out 
of his head, to change the character of his interest in 
her. Instead of treasuring her image as a rarity he 
would at most have played with her as a toy. He 
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was that kind of man. But situated here he could 
not go so far as amative cruelty. He dismissed all 
deferential thought about her, but he could not help 
taking her somewhat seriously. 

He went on to imagine the impossible. So far, 
indeed, did he go in this futile direction that, as 
others are wont to do, he constructed dialogues and 
scenes in which Grace had turned out to be the 
mistress of Hintock manor-house, the mysterious 
Mrs. Charmond, particularly ready and willing to be 
wooed by himself and nobody else. 

‘Well, she isn’t that,’ he said finally. ‘But she's 
a very sweet, nice, exceptional girl.’ 

The next morning he breakfasted alone as usual. 
It was snowing with a fine-ilaked desultoriness just 
sufficient to make the woodland grey without ever 
achieving whiteness. There was not a single letter 
for Fitzpiers, only a medical circular and a Weekly 
newspaper. 

To sit before a large fire on such mornings and 
read, and gradually acquire energy till the evening 
came, and then, with lamp alight and feeling full of 
vigour, to pursue some engrossing subject or other 
till the small hours, had hitherto been his practice 
since arriving here. But to-day he could not settle 
into his chair. That self-contained position he had 
lately occupied, in which his whole attention was 
given to objects of the inner eye, all outer regard 
being quite disdainful, seemed to have been taken by 
insidious stratagem, and for the first time he had an 
interest without the house. He walked from one 
window to another, and became aware that the most 
irksome of solitudes is not the solitude of remoteness, 
but that which is just outside desirable company. 

The breakfast hour went by heavily enough, and 
the next followed in the same half-snowy, half-rainy 
style, the weather now being the inevitable relapse 
which sooner or later succeeds a time too radiant 
for the season, such as they had enjoyed in the late 
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mid-winter at Hintock. To people at home there 
these changeful tricks had their interests; the strange 
mistakes that some of the more sanguine trees had 
made in budding before their month, to be mcon- 
tinently glued up by frozen thawings now ; the similar 
sanguine errors of impulsive birds in framing nests 
that were swamped by snow-water, and other such 
incidents, prevented any sense of wearisomeness in 
the minds of the natives. But these were features of 
a world not familiar to Fitzpiers, and the inner visions 
to which he had almost exclusively attended having 
suddenly failed in their power to absorb him, he felt 
unutterably dreary. 

He wondered how long Miss Melbury was going 
to Stay in Hintock. The season was unpropitious for 
accidental encounters with her out of doors, and except 
by accident he saw not how they were to become 
acquainted. One thing was clear — any acquaintance 
with her could only, with a due regard to his future, 
be casual, at most of the nature of a mild flirtation : 
for he had high aims, and they would some day lead 
him into other spheres than this. 

Thus desultorily thinking he flung himself down 
upon the couch, which, as in many draughty old 
country houses, was constructed with a hood, being 
in fact a legitimate development from the settle. He 
tried to read as he reclined, but having sat up till 
three o’clock that morning the book slipped from his 
hand and he fell asleep. 
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XVIII 

Grace approached the house. Her knock, always 
soft in virtue of her nature, was softer to-day by 
reason of her strange errand. However, it was heard 
by the farmer’s wife who kept the house, and Grace 
was admitted. Opening the door of the doctor’s room 
the housewife glanced in, and imagining Fitzpiers 
absent asked Miss Melbury to enter and wait a few 
minutes whilst she should go and find him, believ- 
ing him to be somewhere on the premises. Grace 
acquiesced, went in, and sat down close to the door. 

As soon as the door was shut upon her she looked 
round the room, and started at perceiving a handsome 
man snugly ensconced on the couch, like a recumbent 
figure within some canopied mural tomb of the fifteenth 
century, except that his hands were not exactly clasped 
in prayer. She had no doubt that this was the 
surgeon. 

Awaken him herself she could not, and her im- 
mediate impulse was to go and pull the broad riband 
with a brass rosette which hung at one side of the 
fireplace. But expecting the landlady to re-enter in 
a moment she abandoned this intention, and stood 
gazing in great embarrassment at the reclining philo- 
sopher. 

The windows of Fitzpiers's soul being at present 
shuttered he probably appeared less impressive than 
in his hours of animation ; but the light abstracted 
from his material features by sleep was more than 
counterbalanced by the mysterious influence of that 
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state, in a stranger, upon the consciousness of a 
beholder so sensitive. So far as she could criticize 
at all she became aware that she had encountered a 
specimen of creation altogether unusual in that locality. 
The occasions on which Grace had observed men of 
this stamp were when she had been far away from 
Hintock, and even then such examples as had met 
her eye were at a distance, and mainly of commoner 
fibre than the one who now confronted her. 

She nervously wondered why the woman had not 
discovered her mistake and returned, and went again 
towards the bell-pull. Approaching the chimney her 
back was to Fitzpiers, but she could see him in the 
glass. An indescribable thrill passed through her a.s 
she perceived that the eyes of the reflected image 
were open, gazing wonderingly at her. Under the 
curious unexpectedness of the sight she became as if 
spell-bound, almost powerless to turn her head and 
regard the original. However, by an effort she did 
turn, when there he lay asleep the same as before. 

Her startled perplexity as to what he could be 
meaning was sufficient to lead her to abandon i’,er 
errand precipitately. She crossed quickly to the door, 
opened and closed it noiselessly, and went out of the 
house unobserved. By the time that she had gone 
down the path and through the garden -door Into 
the lane she had recovered her equ.aniniity. Here, 
screened by the hedge, she stood and considered a 
while. 

Drip, drip, drip, fell the rain upon her umbrella 
and around ; she had come out on such a morning 
because of the seriousness of the matter in hand ; yet 
now she had allowed her mission to be stultified by a 
momentary tremulousness concerning an incident which 
perhaps had meant nothing after all. 

In the meantime her departure from the room, 
stealthy as it had been, had roused Fitzpier.s ; and 
he sat up. In the reflection from the mirror which 
Grace had beheld there was no my.stery ; he had 
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opened his eyes for a few moments, but had immedi- 
ately relapsed into unconsciousness, if indeed he had 
ever been positively awake; That somebody had just 
left the room he was certain, and that the lovely torm 
which seemed to have visited him in a dream was no 
less than the real presentation of the person departed 
he could hardly doubt. 

Looking out of the window a few minutes later, 
down the box-edged gravel-path which led to the 
bottom, he saw the garden-door open and through it 
enter the young girl of his thoughts, Grace having 
just at this juncture determined to return and attempt 
the interview a second time. That he saw her coming 
instead of going made him ask himself if his first 
impression of her were not a dream indeed. She 
came hesitatingly along, carrying her umbrella so low 
over her head that he could hardly see her face. 
When she reached the point where the raspberry- 
bushes ended and the strawberry -bed began she 
made a little pause. 

Fitzpiers feared that she might not be coming to 
him even now, and hastily quitting the room he ran 
down the path to meet her. The nature of her errand 
he could not divine, but he was prepared to give her 
any amount of encouragement. 

‘ I beg pardon, Miss Melbury,’ he said, _ ‘ I saw you 
from the window, and fancied you might imagine that 
I was not at home — if it is I you were coming for ? ’ 

‘ I was coming to speak one word to you, nothing 
more,’ she replied. ‘ And I can say it here.’ 

‘No, no. Please do come in. Well then, if you 
will not come into the house, come so far as the 
porch 1’ 

Thus pressed she went on to the porch, and they 
stood together inside it, Fitzpiers closing her umbrella 
for her. 

‘I have merely a request or petition to make,’ 
she said. ‘My father’s servant is ill— -a woman you 
know — and her illness is serious.’ 
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‘ I am sorry to hear it. T will come and see her 
at once.’ 

‘ But I particularly wish you not to come. ’ 

* 0 indeed.’ 

■ Yes ; and she wishes the same. It would make 
her seriously worse if you were to come. It would 
almost kill her. . . . My errand is of a peculiar and 
awkward nature. It is concerning a subject which 
weighs on her mind — that unfortunate arrangement 
she made with you, that you might have her skull 
after death.’ 

‘ O, Grammer Oliver, the old woman with the fine 
head. Seriously ill, is she ’ 

‘And ^£1 disturbed by her rash compact ! I have 
brought the money back— will you please return to 
her the agreement she signed.?’ Grace held out to 
him a couple of five-pound notes which she had kept 
ready tucked in her glove. 

Without replying or considering the notes Fitzpiers 
allowed his thoughts to follow his eyes and dwell 
upon Grace’s personality, and the sudden close re- 
lation in which he stood to her. The porch was 
narrow ; the rain increased. It ran off the porch 
and dripped on the creepers, and from the creepers 
upon the edge of Grace’s cloak and skirts. 

‘ The rain is wetting your dress ; please do come 
in,’ he said. ‘It really makes my heart ache to let 
you stay here.’ 

Immediately inside the front door was the door 
of his sitting-room; he flung it open, and stood in a 
coaxing _ attitude. Try how she would Grace could 
not resist the supplicatory mandate written in the 
face and manner of this man, and distressful resigna- 
tion sat on her as she glided past him into the room 
—brushing his coat with her elbow because of the 
narrowness. 

^ He followed her, shut the door— which she some- 
how had hoped he would leave open— and placing a 
chair for her sat down. 
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The concern which Grace felt at the development 
of these commonplace incidents was, of course, mainly 
owing to the strange effect upon her nerves of that 
view of him in the mirror gazing at her with open 
eyes when she had thought him sleeping, which made 
her fancy that his slumber might have been a feint 
based on inexplicable reasons. 

She again proffered the notes ; he awoke from 
looking at her as at a piece of live statuary and 
listened deferentially as she said, ‘ Will you then re- 
consider, and cancel the bond which poor Grammer 
Oliver so foolishly gave ? ' 

‘I’ll cancel it without reconsideration. Though 
you will allow me to have my own opinion about 
her foolishness. Grammer is a very wi.se woman, 
and .she was as wise in that as in other thing.s. You 
think there was something very fiendish in the com- 
pact, do you not, Miss Melbury ? But remember 
that the most eminent of our surgeons in past times 
have entered into such agreements.’ 

‘ Not fiendish — strange.’ 

‘Yes, that may be, since strangenes.s is not in the 
nature of a thing, but in its relation to something 
extrinsic — in this case an une.s.sential ob.server.’ 

He went to his desk, and searching a while found 
a paper which he unfolded and brought to her. A 
thick cross appeared fh ink at the bottom -evidently 
from the hand of Grammer. Grace put the paper in 
her pocket with a look of much relief. 

As Fitzpiers did not take up the money (half of 
which had come from Grace's own pur.se) she pushed 
it a little nearer to him. ‘No, no. I shall not take 
it from the old woman,’ he said, ‘ It is more strange 
than the fact of a surgeon arranging to obtain a 
subject for dissection that our acquaintance should 
be formed out of it’ 

‘I am afraid you think me uncivil in showing 
my dislike to the notion. But I did not mean 
to be.’ 
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‘ O no, no.’ 

He looked at her, as he had done before, with 
puzzled interest. ‘ I cannot think, I cannot think,’ 
he murmured. ‘Something bewilders me greatly.’ 
He still reflected and hesitated. ‘ Last night I sat 
up very late,’ he at last went on, ‘and on that account 
I fell into a little nap on that couch about half-an-hour 
ago. And during my few minutes of unconsciousness 
I dreamt — what do you think ? — that you stood in 
the room.’ 

Should she tell ? She merely blushed. 

‘ You may imagine,’ Fitzpiers continued, now per- 
suaded that it had indeed been a dream, ‘that I 
should not have dreamt of you without considerable 
thinking about you first.’ 

He could not be acting ; of that she felt assured. 

‘I fancied in my vision that you stood there,’ he 
said, pointing to where she had paused. ‘ I did not 
see you directly, but reflected in the glass. I thought, 
what a lovely creature ! The design is for once 
carried out. Nature has at last recovered her lost 
union with the Idea! My thoughts ran in that 
direction because I had been reading the work of a 
transcendental philosopher last night ; and I daresay 
it was the dose of Idealism that I received from it 
that made me scarcely able to distinguish between 
reality and fancy. I almost wept when I awoke, and 
found that you had appeared to me in Time, but not 
in Space, alas ! ’ 

At moments there was something theatrical in the 
delivery of Fitzpiers’s effusion; yet it would have 
been inexact to say that it was intrinsically theatrical. 
It often happens that in situations of unrestraint, where 
there is no thought of the eye of criticism, real feeling 
glides into a mode of manifestation not easily distin- 
guishable from rodomontade. A veneer of affectation 
overlies a bulk of truth, with the evil consequence, 
if perceived, that the substance is estimated by the 
superficies, and the whole rejected. 
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Grace, however, was no specialist in men’s manners, 
and she adniired the sentiment without thinking of 
the form. And she was embarrassed ; ‘lovely creature’ 
made explanation awkward to her gentle modesty. 

‘ But can it be,’ said he suddenly, ‘ that you really 
were here ? ’ 

‘ I have to confess that I have been in the room 
once before,’ faltered she. ‘ The woman showed me 
in, and went away to fetch you ; but as she did not 
return, I left.’ 

‘ And you saw me asleep,’ he murmured, with the 
faintest show of humiliation. 

‘ Yes — if you were asleep, and did not deceive 
me.’ 

‘ Why do you say if.? ’ 

‘I saw your eyes open in the glass, but as they 
were closed when I looked round upon you I thought 
you were perhaps deceiving me.’ 

‘ Never,' said Fitzpiers fervently. ‘ N ever could I 
deceive you.’ 

Foreknowledge to the distance of a year or so, in 
either of them, might have spoilt the effect of that 
pretty speech. Never deceive her ! But they knew 
nothing> and the phrase had its day. 

Grace began now to be anxious to terminate the 
interview, but the compelling power of Fitzpiers’s 
atmosphere still held her there. She was like an 
inexperienced actress who, having at last taken up 
her position on the boards and spoken her speeches, 
does not know how to move off. The thought of 
Grammer occurred to her. ‘ I’ll go at once and tell 
poor Grammer of your generosity,’ she said. ‘ It will 
relieve her at once.’ 

‘ Grammer’s is a nervous disease, too — ’how 
singular,’ he answered, accompanying her to the door, 
‘One moment : look at this— it is something which 
may interest you.’ 

He had thrown open the door on the other side of 
the passage, and she saw a microscope on the table 
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of the confronting room. ‘ Look into it, please ; you’ll 
be interested,’ he repeated. 

She applied her eye, and saw the usual circle of 
light patterned all over with a cellular tissue of some 
indescribable sort. ‘ What do you think that is ' 
said Fitzpiers. 

She did not know. 

‘ That’s a fragment of old John South’s brain, 
which I am investigating.’ 

She started back, not exactly with aversion, but 
with wonder as to how it should have got there. 
Fitzpiers laughed. 

‘Here am I,’ he said, ‘endeavouring to carry on 
simultaneously the study of physiology and transcen- 
dental philosophy, the material world and the ideal, 
so as to discover if possible a point of contact between 
them; and your finer senile is quite offended! ’ 

‘O no, Mr, Fitzpiers,’ said Grace earnestly; ‘it is 
not so at all. I know from seeing your light at night 
how deeply you meditate and work. Instead of con- 
demning you for your studies I admire you very 
much r 

Her face, upturned from the microscope, was so 
sweet, sincere, and self-forgetful in its aspect that the 
susceptible Fitzpiers more than wished to annihilate 
the lineal yard which separated it from his own. 
Whether anything of the kind showed in his eyes or 
not, Grace remained no longer at the microscope, but 
quickly went her way into the falling mixture of rain 
and snow. 
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XIX 

Instead of resuming his investigation of South’s 
brain Fitzpiers reclined and ruminated on the inter- 
view. Grace’s curious susceptibility to his presence — 
though it was as if the currents of her life were 
disturbed rather than attracted by him— added a 
special interest to her general charm. 

Fitzpiers was in a distinct degree scientific, being 
ready and zealous to interrogate all physical mani- 
festations; but primarily he was an idealist. He 
believed that behind the imperfect lay the perfect ; 
that rare things were to be discovered amidst a bulk 
of commonplace ; that results in a new and untried 
case might be different from those in other cases 
where the material conditions had been preci-sely 
similar. Regarding his own personality as one of 
unbounded possibilities, because it was his own (not- 
withstanding that the factors of his life had worked 
out a sorry product for thousands), he saw a grand 
speciality in his discovery at Hintock of an altogether 
exceptional being of the other sex. 

One habit of Fitzpiers, commoner in dreamers of 
more advanced age than in men of his years, was 
that of talking to himself. He paced round his room 
with a selective tread upon the more prominent 
blooms of the carpet and murmured: ‘ This phenomenal 
girl will be the light of my life while I am at Hintock ; 
and the special beauty of the situation is that our 
attitude and relations to each other will be purely 
casual. Socially we can never be intimate. Any- 
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thing like matrimonial intentions towards her, charm- 
ing as she is, would be absurd. They would spoil 
the recreative character of such acquaintance. And, 
indeed, I have other aims on the practical side of 
my life.’ 

Fitzpiers bestowed a regulation thought on the 
advantageous marriage he was bound to makej with a 
woman of family as good as his own, and of piinse 
much longer. But as an object of contemplation for 
the present Grace Melbury would serve to keep his 
soul alive, and to relieve the monotony of his days. 

His first lax notion (acquired from the mere .sight 
of her without converse)— that of a vulgar intimacy 
with a timber-merchant’s pretty daughter, grated pain- 
fully upon him now that he had found what Grace: 
intrinsically was. Personal intercourse with .such as 
she could take no lower form than .seemly com- 
munion, mutual explorations of the world of fiincy. 
.Since he could not call at her father’s, having no 
practical views, cursory encounters in the lane, in 
the wood, coming and going to and from church, or 
in passing her dwelling, were what the acquaintance 
would have to feed on. 

Such anticipated glimpses of her realized them- 
selves in the event. Rencounters of not more than 
a minute’s duration, frequently repeated, will build 
up mutual interest, even warm confidence, in a lonely 
place. Theirs grew as imperceptibly as the twigs 
budded on the trees. There never was a particular 
moment at which it could be said they became friends j 
yet a delicate understanding now existed between two 
who in the winter had been strangers. 

Spring weather came on rather suddenly, the un- 
sealing of buds that had long been swollen accom- 
plishing itself in the space of one warm night. The 
rush of sap in the veins of the trees could almo.st 
be he^rd. The flowers of late April took up a posi- 
tion unseen, and looked as if they had been blooming 
a long while, though there had been no trace of them 
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the day before yesterday ; birds . began not to mind 
getting wet. In-door people said they had heard the 
nightingale, to which out-door people replied con- 
temptuously that they had heard him a fortnight 
before. 

The young doctor’s practice being scarcely so 
large as a London surgeon’s he frequently walked in 
the wood. Indeed, such practice as he had he did 
not follow up with the assiduity that would have been 
necessary for developing it to exceptional proportions. 

One day, book in hand, he went to a part of the 
wood where the trees were mainly oaks. It was a 
calm afternoon, and there was everywhere around 
that sign of great undertakings on the part of vege- 
table nature which is apt to fill reflective human 
beings who are not undertaking much themselves 
with a sudden uneasiness at the contrast. He heard 
in the distance a curious sound, something like the 
quack of ducks, which though it was common enough 
here about this time was not common to him. 

Looking through the trees Fitzpiers soon perceived 
the origin of the noise. The barking season had 
just commenced, and what he had heard was the 
tear of the ripping-tool as it ploughed its way along 
the sticky parting between the trunk and the rind. 
Melbury did a large business in bark, and as he was 
Grace’s father, and possibly might be found on the 
spot, Fitzpiers was attracted to the scene even more 
than he might have been by its intrinsic interest. 
When he got nearer he recognized among the work- 
men John Upjohn, the two Timothys, and Robert 
Greedle, who probably had been ‘ lent’ by Winter- 
borne ; Marty South also assisted. A milking-pail 
of cider stood near, a half-pint cup floating on it, 
with which they dipped and drank whenever they 
passed the pail. 

Each tree doomed to the flaying process was first 
attacked by Upjohn. With a small bill-hook he 
carefully freed the collar of the tree from twigs and 
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patches of moss which encrusted it to a height of 
a foot or two above the ground, an operation com- 
parable to the ‘little toilette ’ of the executioner’s 
victim. After this it was barked in its erect position 
to a point as high as a man could reach. If a fine 
product of vegetable nature could ever be said to 
look ridiculous it was the case now, when the oak 
stood naked-legged, and as if ashamed, till the axe- 
man came and cut a ring round it, and the two 
Timothys finished the work with the cross-cut saw. 

As soon as it had fallen the barkers attacked it 
like locusts, and in a short time not a particle of 
rind was left on the trunk and larger limbs. Marty 
South was an adept at peeling the upper parts ; and 
there she stood encaged amid the mass of twigs and 
buds like a great bird, running her ripping-tool into 
the smallest branches, beyond the furthest points to 
which the skill and patience of the men enabled them 
to proceed — branches which, in their lifetime, had 
swayed high above the bulk of the wood, and caught 
the earliest rays of the sun and moon while the lower 
part of the forest was still in darkness. 

‘ You seem to have a better instrument than they, 
Marty,’ said Fitzpiers. 

‘ No, sir,’ she said, holding up the tool, a horse’s 
leg-bone fitted into a handle and filed to an edge ; 

‘ ’tis only that they’ve less patience with the twigs, 
because their time is worth more than mine.’ 

A little shed had been constructed on the spot, of 
thatched hurdles and boughs, and in front of it was a 
fire, over which a kettle sang. Fitzpiers sat down 
inside the shelter and went on with his reading, except 
when he looked up to observe the scene and the 
actors. 

The thought that he might settle here and become 
welded in with this sylvan life by marrying Grace 
Melbury crossed his mind for a moment. Why should 
he go further into the world than where he was ? The 
secret of happiness lay in limiting the aspirations ; 
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these men’s thoughts were conterminous with the 
margin of the Hintock woodlands, and why should not 
his be likewise limited — a small practice among the 
people around him being the bound of his desires ? 

Presently Marty South discontinued her operations 
upon the quivering boughs, came out from the re- 
clining oak, and prepared tea. When it was ready 
the men were called; and Fitzpiers, being in a mood 
to join, sat down with them. 

The latent reason of his lingering here .so long 
revealed itself when the faint creaking of the joints of 
a vehicle became audible, and one of the men said, 
‘ Here’s he.’ Turning their heads they .saw Melbury’s 
gig approaching, the wheels muffled by the yielding 
moss. 

The timber- merchant was leading the honse past 
the tree-stumps, looking back at every few step.s to 
warn his daughter, who kept her seat, where and how 
to duck her head so as to avoid overhanging branches. 
They stopped at the spot where the bark-ripping 
had been temporarily suspended ; Melbury cursorily 
examined the heaps of bark, and drawing near to 
where the workmen were sitting down accepted their 
shouted invitation to have a dish of tea, for which 
purpose he hitched the horse to a bough, 

Grace declined to take any of their beverage, and 
remained in her place in the vehicle, looking dreamily 
at the sunlight that came in thin threads through the 
hollies with which the oaks were interspersed. 

When Melbury stepped up close to the .shelter he 
for the first time perceived that the doctor was present, 
and warmly appreciated Fitzpiers 's invitation to sit 
down on the log beside him. 

‘ Bless my heart, who would have thought of find- 
ing you here, ‘ he said, obviously much pleased at the 
circumstance. ‘ I wonder now if my daughter knows 
you are so nigh at hand ? I don’t exjpect she do.’ 

He looked out towards the gig wherein Grace .sat, 
her face still turned sunward in the opposite direction. 
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‘ She doesn’t see us/ said Melbury. ' Well, never 
mind ; let her be.’ 

Grace was indeed quite unconscious of Fitzpiers’s 
propinquity. She was thinking of something which had 
little connection with the scene before her— thinking 
of her friend, lost as soon as found, Mrs, Charmond 
of her capricious conduct, and of the contrasting 
scenes she was possibly enjoying at that very moment 
in other climes, to which Grace herself had hoped to 
be introduced by her friend’s means. She wondered 
if this patronizing lady would return to Hintock during 
the summer, and whether the acquaintance which had 
been nipped on the last occasion of her residence there 
would develop on the next. 

Melbury told ancient timber-stories as he sat, 
relating them directly to Fitzpiers and obliquely to 
the men, who had heard them often before. Marty, 
who poured out tea, was just saying, ‘ I think I’ll take 
out a cup to Miss Grace,’ when they heard a clashing 
of the gig-harness and turning round Melbury saw 
that the horse had become restless, and was jerking 
about the vehicle in a way which alarmed its occupant, 
though she refrained from screaming. Melbury jumped 
up immediately, but not more quickly than Fitzpiers; 
and while her father ran to the horse’s head and 
speedily began to control him, Fitzpiers was alongside 
the gig assisting Grace to descend. 

_ Her surprise at his appearance was so great that, 
far from making a calm and independent descent, she 
was very nearly lifted down in his arms. He relin- 
quished her when she touched ground, and hoped she 
was not frightened, ^ 

‘O no, not much,’ she managed to say. ‘There 
was no danger -unless the horse had run under 
head^^^^ where the boughs are low , enough to hit my 

‘ Which was by no means impossible, and justifies 
any amount of alarm.’ j uscines 

He referred to what he thought he saw written in 
162 
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her face, and she could not tell him that this had 
little to do with the horse, but much with himself. 
His contiguity had, in fact, the same effect upon her 
as on those former occasions when he had come closer 
to her than usual — that of producing in her an un- 
accountable tendency to tearfulness. Melbury soon 
put the horse to rights, and seeing that Grace was 
safe turned again to the work-people. 

His daughter’s nervous distress had passed off in 
a few moments, and she said quite gaily to Fitzpiers 
as she walked with him towards the group, ‘ There’s 
destiny in it, you see. I was doomed to join in your 
picnic, although I did not intend to do so.’ 

Marty prepared her a comfortable place and she 
sat down in the circle, and listened to Fitzpiers while 
he drew from her father and the bark-rippers sundry 
narratives of their fathers’, their grandfathers’, and 
their own adventures in these woods; of the mysteriou.*j 
sights they had seen — only to be accounted for by 
supernatural agency ; of white witches and black 
witches : and the standard story of the spirits of the 
Two Brothers who had fought and fallen, and had 
haunted King’s Hintock Court a few miles off till 
they were exorcised by the priest, and compelled to 
retreat to a swamp, whence they were returning to 
their old quarters at the Court at the rate of a cock’s 
stride every New Year’s Day, Old Style; hence the 
local saying, ‘ On new-year’s tide, a cock’s stride.’ 

It was a pleasant time. The smoke from the 
little fire of peeled sticks rose between the sitters and 
the sunlight, and behind its blue films stretched the 
naked arms of the prostrate trees. The smell of the 
uncovered sap mingled with the .smell of the burning 
wood, and the sticky inner surface of the scattered 
bark glistened as it revealed its pale madder hues to 
the eye. Melbury was so highly satisfied at having 
Fitzpiers as a sort of guest that he would have sat 
on for any length of time, hut Grace, on whom Fite- 
piers’s eyes only too frequehtly alighted, seemed to 
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think it incumbent upon her to make a show of 
going ; and her father thereupon accompanied her to 

the gig. 

As the doctor had helped her out of it he appeared 
to think that he had excellent reasons for helping her 
in, and performed the attention lingeringly enough. ^ 

‘ What were you almost in tears about just now ? ’ 
he asked softly. 

T don’t know,’ she said ; and the words were 
strictly true. 

Melbury mounted on the other side, and they 
drove on out of the grove, their wheels silently crush- 
ing delicate-patterned mosses, hyacinths, primroses, 
lords-and-ladies, and other strange and common plants, 
and cracking up little sticks that lay across the track. 
Their way homeward ran along the western flank of 
the Vale, whence afar they beheld a wide district 
differing somewhat in feature and atmosphere from 
the Hintock precincts. It was the cider country more 
especially, which met the woodland district some way 
off. There the air was blue as sapphire — such a blue 
as outside that apple-region was never seen. Under 
the blue the orchards were in a blaze of pink bloom, 
some of the richly flowered trees running almost up to 
where they drove along. At a gate, which opened 
down an incline, a man leant on his arms regarding' 
this fair promise so intently that he did not observe 
their passing. 

‘ That was Giles,’ said Melbury, when they had 
gone by. 

‘ Was it? Poor Giles,’ said she. 

‘ All that apple-blooth means heavy autumn work 
for him and his hands. If no blight happens before 
the setting the cider yield will be such as we have 
not had for years.’ 

Meanwhile, in the wood they had come from, the 
men had sat on so long that they were indisposed to 
begin work again that evening ; they were paid by 
the ton, and their time for labour was as they chose 
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They placed the last gatherings of bark in rows for 
the curers, which led them further and further away 
from the shed ; and thus they gradually withdrew 
homeward as the sun went down. 

Fitzpiers lingered yet. He had opened his book 
again, though he could hardly see a word in it, and 
sat before the dying fire scarcely knowing of the 
men’s departure. He dreamed and mused till his 
consciousness seemed to occupy the whole space of 
the woodland round, so little was there of jarring 
sight or sound to hinder perfect mental unity with 
the sentiment of the place. The idea returned upon 
him of sacrificing all practical aims to live in calm 
contentment here, and instead of going on elaborating 
new conceptions with infinite pains, to accept quiet 
domesticity according to oldest and homeliest notions. 
These reflections detained him till the wood was 
embrowned with the coming night, and the shy little 
bird of this dusky time had begun to pour out all 
the intensity of his eloquence from a bush not very 
far off. 

Fitzpiers’s eyes commanded as much of the ground 
in front as was open. Entering upon this he saw a 
figure whose direction of movement was towards the 
spot where he sat. The surgeon was quite shrouded 
from observation by the recessed shadow of the hurdle? 
screen, and there was no reason why he should move 
till the stranger had passed by. 

The shape resolved itself into a woman’s; she 
was looking on the ground and walking slowly, as if 
searching for something that had been lost, her course 
being precisely that of Mr. Melbury’s gi^. Fitzpiers, 
by a sort of divination, jumped to the idea that the 
figure was Grace’s; her nearer approach made the 
guess a certainty. 

Yes, she was looking for something ; and she 
came round by the prostrate trees that would have 
been invisible but for their white nakedness, which 
enabled her to avoid them easily. Thus she ap- 
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proached the heap of ashes, and acting upon what 
was suggested by a still shining ember or two she 
took a stick and stirred the heap, which thereupon 
burst into a flame. On looking around by the light 
thus obtained she for the first time saw the illumined 
face of Fitzpiers precisely in the spot where she had 
left him, 

Grace gave a start and a scream ; she had not the 
least expected to find him there still. Fitzpiers lost 
not a moment in rising and going to her side. 

‘I frightened you dreadfully, I know,’ he said. 

‘ I ought to have spoken; but I did not at first 
expect it to be you. I have been sitting here ever 
since.’ 

He was actually supporting her with his arm a.s 
though under the impression that she was quite over- 
come and in danger of falling. As soon as she could 
collect her ideas she gently withdrew from his gra.S{> 
and explained what she had returned for: in getting 
up or down from the gig, or when sitting by the hut 
fire, she had dropped her purse. 

‘ Now we will find it,’ said Fitzpiers. 

He threw an armful of last year’s leaves on to the 
fire, which made the flame leap higher, and the en- 
compassing shades to weave themselves into a blacker 
contrast, turning eve into night in a moment. By 
this radiance they groped about on their hands and 
knees, till Fitzpiers rested on his elbow, and looked at 
Grace. 

‘We almost always meet in odd circumstances,’ he 
said; ‘and this is one of the oddest. I wonder if it 
means anything ? ’ 

‘ O no, I’m sure it doesn’t,’ said Grace in haste, 
quickly assuming an erect posture. ‘ Pray don't say 
it any more.’ 

‘I hope there was not much money in the purse,' 
said Fitzpiers, rising to his feet more slowly, and 
brushing the leaves from his trousers. 

‘Scarcely any. I cared most about the purse 
, 1 66 
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itself, because it was given me. Indeed, money is 
of little more use at Hintock than on Crusoe’s island : 
there’s hardly any way of spending it.’ 

They had given up the search when Fitzpiers dis- 
cerned something by his foot. ‘ Here it is ! ’ he said. 
‘ So that your father, mother, friend, or admirer will 
not have his or her feelings hurt by a sense of your 
negligence after all.’ 

‘ O, he knows nothing of what I do now.’ 

‘ The admirer ? ’ said Fitzpiers slyly. 

‘ I don’t know if you would call him that,’ said 
Grace with simplicity. ‘ The admirer is a superfi- 
cial, conditional creature, and this person is quite 
different.’ 

‘ He has all the cardinal virtues ? ’ 

‘ Perhaps — though I don’t know them precisely.’ 

‘You unconsciously practise them, Miss Melbury, 
which is better. According to Schleiermacher they 
are Self-control, Perseverance, Wisdom, and Love ; 
and his is the best list that I know.’ 

‘ I am afraid poor — ’ She was going to say that 
she feared Winterborne, the giver of the purse years 
before, had not much perseverance, though he had all 
the other three ; but she determined to go no further 
in this direction, and was silent. 

These half-revelations made a perceptible difference 
in Fitzpiers. His sense of personal superiority wasted 
away, and Grace assumed in his eyes the true aspect 
of a mistress in her lover’s regard. 

‘ Miss Melbury,’ he said suddenly ; ‘ I divine that 
this virtuous man you mention has been refused by 
youi* 

She could do no otherwise than admit it. 

‘ I did not inquire without good reason. God 
forbid that I should kneel in another’s place at any 
shrine unfairly. But, my dear Miss Melbury, now 
that he is gone from the temple, may I draw near ? ’ 

‘ I — I can’t say anything about that!’ she cried 
quickly. ‘ Because when a man has been refused you 
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feel pity for him, and like him more than you did 
before.’ 

This increasing complication added still more 
value to Grace in the surgeon’s eyes: it rendered 
her adorable. ‘But cannot you say?’ he pleaded 
distractedly. 

‘ I’d rather not — I think I must go home at once.’ 

‘ O yes,’ said Fitzpiers. 

But as he did not move she felt it awkward to 
walk straight away from him; and so they stood 
silently together. A diversion was created by the 
accident of two large birds, that had either been 
roosting above their heads or nesting there, tumbling 
one over the other into the hot ashes at their feet, 
apparently engrossed in a desperate quarrel that 
prevented the use of their wings. They speedily 
parted, however, and flew up with a singed smell, and 
were seen no more. 

‘That’s the end of what is called love,’ said some 
one. 

The speaker was neither Grace nor Fitzpiers, but 
Marty South, who approached with her face turned 
up to the sky in her endeavour to trace the birds. 
Suddenly perceiving Grace she exclaimed, ‘ O—Miss 
Melbury ! — I have been looking at they pigeons, and 
didn’t see you. And here’s Mr. Win ter borne !’ she 
continued shyly, as she looked towards Fitzpiers, who 
stood in the background. 

‘ Marty,’ Grace interrupted ; ‘ I want you to walk 
home with me — will you? Come along.’ And with- 
out lingering longer she took hold of Marty’s arm and 
led her away. 

They went between the spectral arms of the 
peeled trees as they lay, and onward among the 
growing ones by a path where there were no oaks, 
and no barking, and no Fitzpiers— -nothing but copse- 
wood, between which the primroses could be dis- 
cerned in pale bunches. 

‘ I -^didn’t know Mr. Winterborne was there, ’ said 
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Marty, breaking the silence when they had nearly 
reached Grace’s door. 

‘ Nor was he,’ said Grace. 

‘ But, Miss Melbury — I saw him.’ 

‘No,’ said Grace. ‘It was somebody else. Giles 
Winterborne is nothing to me.’ 
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XX 

The leaves over Hintock unrolled their creased 
tissues, and the woodland seemed to change from an 
open filigree to a solid opaque body of infinitely larger 
shape and importance. The boughs cast green 
shades, which disagreed with the complexion of the 
girls who walked there ; and a fringe of the same 
boughs which overhung Mr. Melbury’s garden dripped 
on his seed-plots when it rained, pitting their surface 
all over as with pock-marks, till Melbury declared that 
gardens in such a place were no good at all. The 
two trees that had creaked all the winter left off 
creaking, the whirr of the night-hawk, however, form- 
ing a very satisfactory continuation of uncanny music 
from that quarter. Except at midday the sun was not 
seen complete by the Hintock people, but rather in 
the form of numerous little stars staring through the 
leaves. 

Such an appearance it had on Midsummer eve of 
this year, and as the hour grew later, and nine o’clock 
drew on, the irradiation of the day-time became 
broken up by the weird shadows and ghostly nooks 
of indistinctness. Imagination could trace amid the 
trunks and boughs swarthy faces and funereal figures. 
This was before the moon rose. Later on, when that 
planet was getting command of the upper heaven, and 
consequently shining with an unbroken face into such 
open glades as there were in the neighbourhood of 
the hamlet, it became apparent that the margin of 
the wood which approached the timber-merchant’s 
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premises was not to be left to the customary stillness 
of that reposeful time. 

Fitzpiers having heard a voice or voices was look- 
ing over his garden gate (where he now looked more 
frequently than into his books) fancying that Grace 
might be abroad with some friends. He was irre- 
trievably committed in heart to Grace Melbury, 
though he was by no means sure that she was so far 
committed to him. That the Idea had for once com- 
pletely fulfilled itself in the objective substance (which 
he had hitherto deemed an impossibility) he was 
enchanted enough to fancy must be the case at last. 

It Was not Grace who had passed, however, but 
several of the ' ordinary village girls in a group ; some 
steadily walking, some in a mood of wild gaiety. He 
quietly asked his landlady, who was also in the garden, 
what these girls were intending, and she informed him 
that it being old Midsummer eve they were about 
to attempt some spell or enchantment which would 
afford them a glimpse of their future partners for life. 
She declared it to be an ungodly performance, and 
one that she for her part would never countenance ; 
saying which she entered her house and retired to 
bed. 

The young man lit a cigar, and followed the bevy 
of maidens slowly up the road. They had turned 
into the wood at an opening between Melbury’s and 
Marty South’s ; but Fitzpiers could easily track them 
by their voices, low as they endeavoured to keep 
their tones. 

In the meantime other inhabitants of Little 
Hintock had become aware of the nocturnal experi- 
ment about to be tried, and were also sauntering 
stealthily after the frisky maidens. Miss Melbury 
had been informed by Marty South during the day of 
the proposed peep into futurity, and, being only a girl 
like the rest, she was sufficiently interested to wish to 
see the issue. The moon was so bright and the night 
so calm that she had no difficulty in persuading Mrs. 
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Melbury to accompany her ; and thus* joined by 
Marty, these went onward in the same direction. 

Passing Winterborne’s house they heard a noise of 
hammering, Marty explained it. This was the last 
night on which his paternal roof would shelter him, 
the days of grace since it fell into hand having expired ; 
and late as it was Giles was taking down his cupboards 
and bedsteads with a view to an early exit next 
morning. His encounter with Mrs. Charmond had 
cost him dearly. 

When they had proceeded a little further Marty 
was joined by Grammer Oliver (who was as young as 
the youngest in such matters), and Grace and Mrs, 
Melbury went on by themselves till they had arrived 
at the spot chosen by the village daughters, whose 
primary intention of keeping their expedition a secret 
had been quite defeated. Grace and her stepmother 
paused by a holly tree ; and at a little distance stood 
Fitzpiers under the shade of a young oak, intently 
obsei'ving Grace, who was in the full rays of the 
moon. 

He watched her without speaking, and unperceived 
by any but Marty and Grammer, who had drawn up 
on the dark side of the same holly which sheltered 
Mrs. and Miss Melbury on its bright side. The two 
former conversed in low tones. 

‘If they two come up in -woodi next Midsummer 
nighty they’ll come as one,’ said Grammer, signifying 
Fitzpiers and Grace. ‘ Instead of my skellinton he’ll 
carry home her living carcase before long. But 
though she’s a lady in herself, and worthy of any such 
as he, it do seem to me that he ought to marry some- 
body more of the sort of Mrs. Charmond, and that 
Miss Grace should make the best of Winterborne, ’ 

Marty returned no comment; and at that minute 
the girls, some of whom were from Great Hintock, 
were seen advancing to work the incantation, it being 
now about midnight. 

‘ Directly we see anything we’ll run home as fast 
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as we can,’ said one, whose courage had begun to fail 
her. To this the rest assented, not knowing that a 
dozen neighbours lurked in the bushes around. 

‘I wish we had not thought of trying this,’ said 
another, ‘but had contented ourselves with the hole- 
t^ig^ging to-morrow at twelve, and hearing our hus- 
bands’ trades. It is too much like having dealings 
with the evil one to try to raise their forms.’ 

However, they had gone too far to recede, and 
slowly began to march forward in a skirmishing line 
through the trees, each intending to plunge alone into 
a deep recess of the wood. As far as the listeners 
could^ gather, the particular form of black art to be 
practised on this occasion was one connected with the 
sowing of hempseed, a handful of which was carried 
by each girl. 

At the moment of their advance they looked back, 
and discerned the figure of Miss Melbury who, alone 
of all the observers, stood in the full face of the moon- 
light, deeply engrossed in the proceedings. By con- 
tra-st with her life of late years they made her feel as 
if she had receded a couple of centuries in the world’s 
history. She was rendered doubly conspicuous by 
her light dress, and after a few whispered words one 
of the girls (a bouncing maiden called Suke, plighted 
to young Timothy Tangs) asked her if she would join 
in, Grace with some excitement said that she would, 
and moved on a little in the rear of the rest. 

Soon the listeners could hear nothing of their 
proceedings beyond the faintest occasional rustle of 
leaves, Grammer whispered again to Marty: ‘ Why 
didn’t ye go and try your luck with the rest of the 
maids?’ 

‘I don’t believe in it ! ’ said Marty shortly. ‘ And 
they’ve spoilt it by letting people know.’ 

‘Yes, half the parish is here; the silly hussies 
should have kept it quiet. I see Mr. Winterborne 
through the leaves, just come up with Robert Creedle. 
Marty, we ought to act the part o’ Providence some- 
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times. Do go and tell him that if he stands just 
behind the bush at the bottom of the slope, Miss 
Grace must pass down it when she comes back, and 
she will most likely rush into his arms; for as soon 
as the clock strikes they’ll bundle back home-along 
like hares. I’ve seen such larries before.’ 

‘ Do you think I’d better ?’ said Marty reluctantly. 

‘ O yes, he’ll bless ye for it.’ 

‘ I don’t want that kind of blessing ! ’ 

But after a moment’s thought she went and de- 
livered the information ; and Grammer had the satis- 
faction of seeing Giles walk slowly to the bend in the 
leafy defile along which Grace would have to return. 

Meanwhile Mrs, Melbury, deserted by Grace, had 
perceived Fitzpiers and Winterborne, and also the 
move of the latter. An improvement on Grammer’s 
idea entered the mind of Mrs. Melbury, for she had 
lately discerned what her husband had not, that Grace 
was rapidly fascinating the surgeon. She therefore 
drew near to Fitzpiers. 

‘ You should be where Mr, Winterborne is stand- 
ing,’ she said to him significantly. ‘ She will run down 
through that opening much faster than she went up it, 
if she is like the rest of the girls.’ 

Fitzpiers did not require to be told twice. He 
went across to Winterborne, and stood beside him. 
Each knew the probable purpose of the other in 
standing there, and neither spoke, Fitzpiers scorning 
to look upon Winterborne as a rival, and Winterborne 
adhering to the off-hand manner of indifference which 
had grown upon him since his dismissal. 

Neither Grammer nor Marty South had seen the 
surgeon’s manoeuvre, and still to help Winterborne, 
as she supposed, the old woman suggested to the 
wood-girl that she should walk forward at the heels 
of Grace, and ‘ tole’ her down the required way if she 
showed a tendency to run in another direction. Poor 
Marty, always doomed to sacrifice desire to obligation, 
walked forward accordingly, and waited as a beacon, 
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still and silent, for the retreat of Grace and her giddy 
companions, now quite out of hearing. 

The first sound to break the silence was the distant 
note of Great Hintock clock striking the significant 
hour. About a minute later that quarter of the wood 
to which the girls had wandered resounded with the 
flapping of disturbed birds ; then two or three hares 
and rabbits bounded down the glade from the same 
direction, and after these the rustling and crackling 
of leaves and dead twigs denoted the hurried approach 
of the adventurers, whose fluttering gowns soon became 
visible. 

Miss Melbury having gone forward quite in the 
rear of the rest was one of the first to return, and 
the excitement being contagious she ran laughing 
towards Marty, who still stood as a hand-post to 
guide her ; then, passing on, she flew round the fatal 
bush where the undergrowth narrowed to a gorge. 
Marty arrived at her heels just in time to see the 
result. Fitzpiers had quickly stepped forward in front 
of Winterborne, who disdaining to shift his position 
had turned on his heel, and then the surgeon did 
what he would not have thought of doing but for 
Mrs. Melbury’s encouragement and the sentiment of 
an eve which effaced conventionality. Stretching out 
his arms as the white figure burst upon him he captured 
her in a moment, as if she had been a bird. 

‘ O ! ’ cried Grace in her fright. 

‘You are in my arms, dearest,’ said Fitzpiers; 
‘and I am going to claim you, and keep you there 
a,ll our two lives ! ’ 

She rested on him like one utterly mastered ; and 
it was several seconds before she recovered from this 
helplessness. Subdued screams and struggles audible 
from neighbouring brakes revealed that there had 
been other lurkers thereabout for a similar purpose. 
Grace, unlike most of these companions of hers, instead 
of giggling and writhing, said in a trembling voice, 

‘ Mr. Fitzpiers, will you let me go f ’ 
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' Certainly,’ he said, laughing ; ' as soon as you have 
recovered.’ 

She waited another few moments, then quietly and 
firmly pushed him aside and glided on her path, the 
moon whitening her hot blush away. But it liad been 
enough : new relations between them had begun. 

The case of the other girls was different, as has 
been said. They wrestled and tittered, only escaping 
after a desperate struggle. Fitzpiers could hear these 
enactments still going on after Grace had left him, 
and he remained on the spot where he had caught 
her, Winterborne having gone away. On a sudden 
another girl came bounding down the same descent 
that had been followed by Grace ; a fine-framed young 
woman, with bare arms. Seeing Fitzpiers standing 
there she said with playful effrontery : ‘ May’st kiss 
me if ’canst catch me, Tim ! ’ 

Fitzpiers recognized her as Suke Damson, a hoy- 
denish maiden of the hamlet — the girl whom he had 
heard swear to herself when she got soiled by the 
newly painted gate. She was plainly mistaking him 
for her lover. He was impulsively disposed to profit 
by her error, and as soon as she began racing away he 
started in pursuit. 

On she went under the boughs, now in light, now 
in shade, looking over her shoulder at him every few 
moments and kissing her hand; but so cunningly 
dodging about among the trees and moon-shade.s 
that she never allowed him to get dangerously near 
her. Thus they ran and doubled, Fitzpiers warming 
with the chase, till the sound of their companions had 
quite died away. 

He began to lose hope of ever overtaking her, 
when all at once, by way of encouragement, she turned 
to a fence in which there was a stile, and leapt over it. 
Outside, the scene was a changed one; a meadow, 
■v¥:here the half-made hay lay about in heaps, in the 
uninterrupted shine of the now high moon. 

Fitzpiers saw in a moment that having taken to 
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open ground she had placed herself at his mercy, and 
he promptly vaulted over after her. She flitted a little 
way down the mead, when all at once her elusive form 
disappeared, as if it had sunk into the earth. She had 
buried herself in one of the hay-cocks. 

Fitzpiers, now thoroughly excited, was not going 
to let her escape him thus. He approached, and set 
about turning over the heaps one by one. As soon 
as he paused, tantalized and puzzled, he was directed 
anew by an imitative kiss which came from her hiding- 
place under the hay, and by snatches of a local ballad, 
in the smallest voice she could assume : — 

‘O come in from the foggy, foggy dew.’ 

In a minute or two he uncovered her. 

‘ O — ’tis not Tim ! ’ said she with a laugh, and 
burying her face. 

Fitzpiers, however, disregarded her resistance by 
reason of its mildness, stooped, and imprinted the 
purposed kiss ; then sank down on the same hay -cock, 
panting with his race. 

‘ Whom do you mean by Tim ? ’ he asked presently. 

‘ My young man, Tim Tangs,’ said she. 

‘ Now honour bright, did you really think it was 
he.?’ 

* I did at first.’ 

‘ But you didn’t at last.’ 

‘No. I didn’t at last.’ 

‘ Do you much mind that it is not ?’ 

‘ No,’ she answered slyly. 

Fitzpiers kissed her again, and pressed her close 
to him. 

He did not pursue his questioning. In the moon- 
light Suke looked very beautiful, the scratches and 
blemishes incidental to her outdoor occupation being 
invisible under these pale rays. While they remained 
silent on the hay the coarse whirr of the eternal 
night-hawk burst sarcastically from the top of a tree 
at the nearest corner of the wood. Besides this not 
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a. sound of any kind reached their ears, the time of 
nightingales being now past, and Hintock lying at 
a distance of two miles at least. In the opposite 
direction the hay-field stretched away into remoteness 
till it was lost to the eye in a soft mist. 

It was daybreak before Fitzpiers and Suke 
Damson re-entered Little Hintock. 
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When the general stampede occurred Winterborne 
had also been looking on, and encountering one of 
the girls had asked her what caused them all to fly. 

She said with solemn breathlessness that they had 
seen something very different from what they had 
hoped to see, and that she for one would never 
attempt such unholy ceremonies again. ‘ We saw 
Satan pursuing us with his hour-glass. It was 
terrible!’ 

This account being a little mixed Giles went for- 
ward towards the spot whence the girls had retreated. 
After listening there a few minutes he heard slow 
footsteps rustling over the leaves, and, looking through 
a tangled screen of honeysuckle which hung from a 
liough, he saw in the open space beyond a short 
stout man in evening dress, carrying on one arm a 
light overcoat and also his hat, so awkwardly arranged 
as possibly to have suggested the ‘ hour-glass ' to his 
timid observers— if this were the person whom the 
girls had seen. With the other hand he silently 
gesticulated, and the moonlight falling upon his bare 
brow showed him to have dark hair and a high fore- 
head of the shape seen often er in old prints and 
paintings than in real life. His curious and altogether 
alien aspect, his strange gestures, like those of one 
who is rehearsing a scene to himself, and the un- 
usual place and hour, were sufficient to account for 
any trepidation among the Hintock daughters at en- 
countering him. 
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He paused and looked round, as if he had fot 
gotten where he was ; not observing Giles, who wa 
of the colour of his environment. The latter advance* 
into the light. The gentleman held up his hand an* 
came towards Giles, the two meeting half way. 

‘ I have lost my track,’ said the stranger. ‘ Perhap 
you can put me in the path again.’ He wiped hi 
forehead with the air of one suffering under an agita 
tion more than that of simple fatigue. 

‘ The turnpike-road is over there,’ said Giles. 

‘ I don’t want the turnpike-road,’ said the gentle 
man impatiently. ‘I came from that. I want Hin 
tock House. Is there not a path to it across here ? ‘ 

‘ Well, yes, a sort of path. But it is hard to fine 
from this point. I’ll show you the way, sir, witl 
pleasure.’ 

‘Thanks, my good friend. The truth is that 
decided to walk across the country after dinner fron 
the hotel at Sherton, where I am staying for a da; 
or two. But I did not know it was .so far.’ 

‘ It is about a mile to the house from here.’ 

They walked on together. As there was no patl 
Giles occasionally stepped in front and bent asidi 
the under-boughs of the trees to give his companioi 
a passage, saying every now and then when the twigs 
on being released, flew back like whips, ‘ Mind you 
eyes, sir.’ To which the stranger replied, ‘ Yes, yes, 
in a preoccupied tone. 

So they went on, the leaf-shadows running it 
their usual quick succession over the forms of th< 
pedestrians, till the stranger said — 

‘ Is it far ? ’ 

‘Not much further,’ said Winterborne. ‘ Th< 
plantation runs up into a corner here, close behin< 
the house.’ He added with hesitation, ‘You know, : 
suppose, sir, that Mrs. Charmond is not at home.!^ ’ 

‘You mistake,’ said the other shortly. ‘Mrs 
Charmond has been away for some time, but she’i 
at home now.’ 
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Giles did not contradict him, though he felt sure 
that the gentleman was wrong. 

‘You are a native of this place?’ the stranger 
said. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ You are happy in having a home.’ 

‘ I hope you are too, sir.’ 

‘ It is what I don’t possess.’ 

‘ You came from far, seemingly ? ’ 

‘ 1 come now from the south of Europe.’ 

‘ O indeed, sir. You are an Italian, or Spanish, 
or French gentleman, perhaps?’ 

" I am not either.’ 

Giles did not fill the pause which ensued, and 
the gentleman, who seemed of an emotional nature, 
unable to resist friendship, at length answered the 
question. 

‘ 1 am an Italianized American ; a South Carolinian 
by birth,’ he said. ‘ I left my native country on the 
failure of the Southern cause, and have never returned 


to it since.’ 

He spoke no more about himself, and they came 
to the verge of the wood. Here, striding over the 
fence out upon the upland sward, they could at 
once .see the chimneys of the house in the gorge 
immediately beneath their position, silent, still, and 


* Can you tell me the time ? ’ the gentleman asked. 

‘ My watch has stopped.’ 

‘ It us between twelve and one,’ said Giles. 

His companion expressed his astonishment. ‘I 
thought it between nine and ten at latest ! My 1 
My r 

He now begged Giles to return and offered him 
a gold coin, which looked like a sovereign, for the 
assistance rendered. Giles declined to accept any- 
thing, to the surprise of the stranger, who on putting 
the money buck into his pocket said awkwardly, ‘I 
thought it was the custom here. I offered it because 
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I lirant you to utter ho word about this meeting with 
me. Will you promise ? ' 

Winterboriie promised readily. He stood still 
whilst the other descended the slope. At the bottom 
the stranger looked back mistrustfully, Giles would 
no longer remain when he was so evidently desired 
to leave, and returned through the boughs to Little 
Hiutock. 

He suspected that this man, who seemed so dis- 
tressed and melancholy, might be that lover and 

B 'lteiit wooer of Mra Cnarmond whom he had 
.10 freq^uently' spok^i of, and whom it was. said 
she had treated cavalierly. But he received no ebn- 
Armutioii of his suspicion beyond a report wliidi 
reached him a few: days later that a gentleman had 
called up the sei'vants who were taking care of 
Hiutock House at an hour past midnight; and on 
learning that Mrs. Charmond, though returned fiDm 
abroad, was as yet in London, he sworn bitterly, 
and gone away without leaving a card or any trace 
of himself. 

The girls who related the story added that he sighed 
three times befoi'c he swore, and seemed wandering 
in his mind, but this part of the narrative was not cor- 
borated. . Anyhow such a gentleman drove away from 
Sherton next day in a carriage hired at the inn, 
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XXII 

Tiirj Hunny, leafy week which followed the teuder 
doings of Midsummer Eve brovight ti visitor to Fitve-^ 
piurss dour; ;i voice that he. knew Koiimlod ..in the 
passage. Mr. Melbury had (billed. 

, At first he Ivul a particular objisition to enter the 
parlour because his boots were dasty, hut as the 
.surgeon inststed he waived the point and came in. 

Looking neither to the right nm’ to the left, 
hardly at Fitxpiers hiniselfj he put hi.s hat under his 
chair and witli a preoccupietl gaxt: at the Ihxir said, 
'1 have called to nsk you» doctor, quite privately, a 
question that troubles me. I've a daughter, Grace, 
(ui only daughter us you may have heard, Welh 
she’.s been out 1 u the dew : oti M idsum iner T£ve in 
particular she went out in thin slippcirii to watch 
some vagary of the Mintock maids; and slui's got in 
cough, a distinct hemnung aiul hacking, that nmkeH 
me uneiisy. Now I have decided to send ln*T awny 
to some M^aside place for a change — ‘ 

'Send her away I' Fitxniers's coiinienainie had 
fallen. 

‘ Yes, And the question is, where would you 
mlvlse me to send her ? ' . 

The timbur-nus'chant had happened to call at a 
moment when Fitxpiers was at the snring-Lide of a 
.•xMitiment that Gnioc was a necessity of hia (ndatence. 
The .sudden pressui'e of her form upon his lns:usi as 
she came heotllong round the hush had never ceaned 
lo linger witli hiih sinett he adopted the iiiaiueuvre 
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for which thi hour arid the moonlight and the occasion 
had been the only, excuse. Now she was to be sent 

away. ^ 

Ambition? — it could be postponed. Family? — a 
coinmon culture and reciprocity of tastes bad taken 
the place of family considerations nowadaya He 
allowed himself to be carried forward on the wave 
of his desire. 

‘ How strange, how very strange it is,’ he smd, 
'that you «hr> iiH have come to me about her just 
now. I have been thinking every day of coming to 
you on the very same errand.’ 

‘ Ah ?. You have noticed, too, that her health — ’ 

‘ I have noticed nothing the matter mth her health, 
because there is nothing. But,. Mr. Melbury, I have 
seen yoiir daughter several times by accident. I have 
admired her infinitdy^ and 1.' was coming to ask you 
if I may become better acquainted with her-^pay my 
addresses to her ? ’ 

Melbury . was looking down as he listened, and 
did not see the air of h^-misgiving at his own rash- 
ness that spread over Fitzpiers’s face as he made this 
declaration. 

‘You have — got to know her?’ said Melbury, 
a spell of dead silence having preceded his utterance, 
during which his emotion rose with almost visible 
effect. 

‘Yes,’ said Fitzpiers. 

‘And you wish to become better aojuainted with 
her ? You mean with a view to' marrying o’ her — is 
that what you mean ? ’ 

‘Yes,’ said the ^oung man. ‘I mean, get ac- 
quainted with her, with a view to being her accepted 
lover; and if -we suited' each. 'others what would natu- 
rally follow.' 

: The timber-dealeT: 'was much surprised, and fairly 
agitated ; his hand trembled as be laid by hiS walking- 
sticl^: 

' This takes me unawares,’ said he, his .voice well- 
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nigh breaking down,: 'I don't mean that there is 
anything imexpected in a gentlemoii being attracted 
by her ; but it did not occur to me that it would be 
you. I always said,' continued he,, with a lump in 
his throat, 'that my Grace would make a mark at 
her own level some day. That .was why I educated 
her. I said to myself, " I'll do it, cost what it may " ; 
though her stepmother was pretty frightened at my 
paying out so much money yenr after year. 1 knew 
It would tell in the end. “ Where you've not good 
material to work on, such doings would be waste. ajid 
vanity,” I said. " But whera you have that material, 
it is sure to be worth while.”' 

' I am glad you don’t object,' said Fitxpiers, almost 
wishing that Grace had not been quite so cheap for 
him. 

' If she is willing 1 don't object, certainly. Indeed,' 
added the honest man, ' It would be deceit if I were 
to pretend to feel anything else thtui highly honoured 
by your wish ; and it is a great credit to her to have 
dmwn to her a man of such good professional sbition 
and venerable old. family. That himtamimTellow little 
thought how wrong he was about her I . Take her and 
welcome; sir.’ 

' rU endeavour to ascertain her mind.' 

'Yes, yes. But she will be ugreeuble, I tliink, 
She ought to be,’ 

‘ 1 hope she may. Well, now you'll expect to see 
me frequently p ' 

' O yes. But, name it all — about her cough, and 
her going away? I had quite foi^ot tliat that was 
what I came about.' 

' I assure you,’ said the surgeon, ' that her cough 
can only be the result of a slight cold, and it, is not 
necessary to banish her to :ui^ seaside place at ML' 

M.elbury looked unconvinced,' doubting whether 
he ought to take Fitspiera's profi^ionai opinion in 
circumstances which naturally fed him to wish to keep 
her by him. The -doctor saw diis, and honestly 
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dreading to ipse sight of her he said eagerlv, 
‘ Between ouraelyea, if 1 am successful with her 1 will 
take her away.mys^f .for a month, or two, as soon ns 
we are married, which I hope will be before the chilly 
weather cornea on. This will be so very much better 
than letting her go now.’ 

The proposal pleased Melbury much. There 
could be hardly any danger in postponing desirable 
change of air os long as the warm weather mted, and 
for such a reason. . 

Suddenly recollecting himself he said, '.Your time 
must be precious, doctor, I'll get. home-dong. l am 
much obliged to 'ee. As tou will see her often 
you'll discover for yourself if anything serious is the 

mdter*’ 

. 'I can assure you it is nothing,' said Fitspjers, 
whoihad seen Grace much oftener already than her 
father knew of. 

When he was gone Fitspiers p>iu8ed, silent, 
registering his sensations like a man who has made a 
plunge for a pearl into a medium of which he l<now.s 
neither the density nor temperature, But he had 
done it, and Grace was the sweetest girl alive. 

As for the departed visitor, his own last worth) 
lingered in Melbury’s ears as he walked homeward ; 
he felt that what he hod said in tlic emotion of the 
moment was. very stupid, ungenteel, and unsuited to 
a duologue with an . educated gentleman, the small- 
ness of whose, practice was more than compensated 
by the former gieatness of his family. He had 
uttered thoughts before they were weighed, and 
almost before they were shaped. They liad expressed 
in a certain sense, his feeling at Fitspiero’s news, but 
yet they were not right. . Looking on the ground, 
and planting his stick at eacli tre^ a.s if it were n 
dagstaff, he reached his own precincts where, as he 
pamed dirough the court, be automatically stopped to 
look at the men working in the shed and around. One 
of them asked him a question about waggon-spokes,' 
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‘ Hey? ’ said Melbury, looking hard at him. The 
man repeated the words. 

Melbury stood; then turning suddenly away with- 
out answering he went up the court and entered the 
house. 

As time was no concern with the journeymen, 
except as a thing to get passed, they leisurely 
surveyed the door through which he had disappeared. 

‘What maggot has the gaffer got in his head 
now?’ said Tangs the elder. ‘Sommit to do with 
that chiel of his ! When you’ve got a maid of yer 
own, John Upjohn, that costs ’ee what she costs him, 
that will take the squeak out of your Sunday shoes, 
John ! But you’ll never be man enough to accom- 
plish such as she ; and ’tis a lucky thing for ’ee, John, 
as things be. Well, he ought to have a dozen — that 
would bring him to reason. I see ’em walking 
together last Sunday, and when they came to a 
puddle he lifted her over like a waxen figure. He 
ought to have a dozen ; he’d let ’em walk through 
puddles for themselves then.’ 

Meanwhile Melbury had entered the house with 
the eye of a man who sees a vision before him. His 
wife was in the room. Without taking off his hat he 
sat down at random. 

‘Luce — we’ve done it!’ he said. ‘Yes— -the 
thing is as I expected. The spell, that I foresaw 
might be worked, has worked. She’s done it, and 
done it well. Where is she — Grace, I mean?’ 

‘ Up in her room : what has happened? ’ 

Mr. Melbury explained the circumstances as 
coherently as he could. ‘I told you so,’ he said. 

‘ A maid like her couldn’t stay hid long, even in a 
place like this. But where is Grace? Let’s have 
her down. Here — Gra-a-cel’ 

She appeared after a reasonable interval, for she 
was sufficiently spoilt by this father of hers not to 
put herself in a hurry, howevqr impatient his tones. 
‘ What is it, father ? ’ said she, with a smile. 
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' Why, you scamp, ■what's . this you’ve been doing ? 
Not home here more than six months, yet instead of 
conhaing yourself to your father's rank making havoc 
in the upper classes 1 ’ 

Though accustomed to show herself instantly 
appreciative of her father's meanings Grace was 
fairly unable to look anyhow but at a loss now. 

'No, no; of course you don't know what I meaiii 
or you pretend you don't. Though for my part I 
believe women can see these things through a double 
hedge. But 1 suppose I must tell 'ee. Why, you've 
flung your grapnel over the doctor, and he's coming 
courting forthwitlL’ 

'Only think of that, my dear I Don't you feel it. 
a: triumph ? ' said Mrs. Melbury. 

'Coming courting — I've done nothing to make 
him I ' Grace exclaimed, 

' 'TwMn't necessary that you should ; 'tis voluntary 
that rules in these things. . Well, he has bchuved 
very honourably, and asked my consent. You'll 
know what to do when he gets here, I dare say. I 
needn't tell you to make it au smooth for him.' 

'You mean, to lead him on to marry inep' 

'I do. Haven't I educated you for it? ’ 

Grace looked out of the window, and at thu iiro- 
place, with no animation in her face. * Why is it 
settled off-hand in this way?’ said she pettishly. 

' You'll wait till you hear what I think of him, 1 
suppose?' 

'O yes, of com'se. But you see what a good 
thing it will be,' 

She weighed the statement without speaking, 

• 'You will be restored to the society you’ve been 
taken away from,' continued her father; 'for I don't 
suppose he'll stay here long,’; .. . 

■ She shyly i^mitted tho advantage; but it was 
plain that though Fitzpiers when he was present 
exercised a certain fascination over heiv — or .even 
more, an almost psjmhic. influence, as it is called—- and 
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though his impulsive act in the wood had stirred her 
feelings indescribably, she had never regarded him in 
the light of a destined husband. ‘ I don’t know what 
to answer,’ she said. ‘I have learnt that he is very 
clever.’ 

‘ He’s all right, and he’s coming here to see you.’ 

A premonition that she could not resist him if he 
came strangely moved her. .‘Of course, father, you 
remember that it is only lately that Giles ’ 

‘You know that you can’t think of him. He has 
given up all claim to you.’ 

She could not explain the subtleties of her feeling 
as clearly as he could state his opinion, even though 
she had skill in speech, and her father had none. 
That Fitzpiers acted upon her like a dram, exciting 
her, throwing her into a novel atmosphere which 
biassed her doings until the influence was over, when 
she felt something of the nature of regret for the 
mood she had experienced — could not be told to this 
worthy couple in words. 

It so happened that on this very day Fitzpiers 
was called away from Hintock by an engagement to 
attend some medical meetings, and his visits therefore 
did not begin at once. A note, however, arrived from 
him addressed to Grace, deploring his enforced 
absence. As a material object this note was pretty 
and superfine, a note of a sort that she had been 
unaccustomed to see since her return to Hintock, 
except when a school friend wrote to her— a rare 
instance, for the girls were respecters of persons, 
and many cooled down towards the timber-dealer’s 
daughter when she was out of sight. Thus the 
receipt of it pleased her, and she afterwards walked 
about with a reflective air. 

In the evening her father, who knew that the 
note had come, said, ‘ Why be ye not sitting down 
to answer your letter? That’s what young folks did 
in my time.’ 

She replied that it did not require an answer. 
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' O, you know bert,’ he said. Nevertheles.s h 
vrent about his business doubting if she were ri|g[l: 
in not repl3ring ; possibly she might so mlsinaaagin, 
matters as to risk the loss of an alliance which woul 
brii^ her much happiness. 

Melbury'h respect for Fitspiers was based leits d; 
his professional position, which was not much, tliiii 
oh the standing of his family in the county in bymni' 
daya That touching faith in members of Icuifj 
established families as such, irresjpcctive of thui 
personal . condition or character, which is still foiitit 
among old-fashioned people in the rural discricts 
reached its full perfection in Melbury, His daiightur*: 
suitor was descended from a line ue had heart! ofii 
his grandfather’s time as being once among the 
great^t, a family which had conferred its name u[io[ 
a neighbouring village ; how then could anything bi 
amiss in this betrothd? 

'I must keep her up to this,' he said to hi.s wifu 
' She sees it is for her happiness ; but still she’s young 
and may want a little prompting from an older tongue. 
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• • ■ ; I.' ' • . ■ 

WiTu this in view Melbuiy took her out for a walk, a 
custom of his when he wished to say any thitif specially 
impressive. Their way was towards that toRy ridw 
bordering their woodland and the western extremity 
of the Vale of Dlackmoor, the ridge culminating 
further on in High.stoy Hill. They could look back over 
the outskirts of the cider district, where they had in 
the .spring beheld the miles of apple-trees in bloom. 
All was now deep green, 

The spot recalled to Grace's mind the lut occasion 
of heir sight of it, and she said, ' The promise of nn 
enormous applc'crop is fulhiling itself, is it jiotp I 
suppose Giles is getting his mills and presses reiady.’ 

This was just what her father bad not coine there 
to talk about Without replying he raised liis arm 
and moved his finger till he hxecTit at a point round 
to the right. 

. ‘There,’ he said. 'You see that hill rising out 
of the level like a great whale, and just bdiinu the 
hill a particularly green sheltered bottom ? That’s 
where Mr. Fitapieras family were lords of the manor 
for I don’t know how many hundred years, and there 
stands the village of Oakbury Fitspiers. A wonderful 
property ‘twos— wonderful r 

' Sut they are not lords of the manor there now.' 

'Why, no, But good and great folk foil as well 
an humble and foolish. The only ones i-epresenting 
the family now, T believe, are oUr doctor' and a maiden 
lady living T don’t know where. 'You can’t help 
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being happy, Grace, in allying yourself with such a 
romantical family. Why, on the mother’s side he’s 
connected with the long line of the Lords Baxby of 
Sherton. You’ll feel as if you’ve stepped into history.’ 

‘We’ve been at Hintock as long as they were at 
Oakbury; is it not so? You say our name occurs 
in old deeds continually.’ 

‘O yes— as yeomen, copyholders, and such like. 
But think how much better this_will be for ’ee. You’ll 
be living a high, perusing life, such as has now 
become natural to you ; and though the doctor’s 
practice is small here he’ll no doubt go to a dashing 
town when he’s got his hand in, and keep a stylish 
carriage, and you’ll be brought to know a good many 
ladies of excellent society. If you should ever meet 
me then, Grace, you can drive past me, lookiiigr the 
other way. I shouldn’t expect you to speak to me, or 
wish such a thing— unless it happened to be in some 
lonely private place where ’twouldn’t lower ’ee at all. 
Don’t think such men as neighbour Giles your equal. 
He and I shall be good friends enough, but he’s not 
for the like of you. He’s lived our rough and homely 
life here, and his wife’s life must be rough and homely 
likewise.’ 

So much pressure could not but produce some dis- 
placement. As Grace was left very much to herself 
she took advantage of one fine day before Fitjipiers’s 
return to drive into the aforesaid vale where stood the 
village of Oakbury Fitzpiers. On another day she 
drove to the ruins of Sherton Castle, the original 
stronghold of the Lords Baxby, Fitzpiers’s maternal 
ancestors. 

The remains were few, and consisted mo.stly of 
remnants of the lower vaulting, supported on lo w stout 
columns surmounted by the crochet capital of the 
period. The two or three arches of the.se vaults that 
were still in position had been utilized by the adjoining 
farmer as shelter for his calves, the floor being spread 
with straw, amid which the young creatures rustled, 
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cooling their thirsty tongues by licking the quaint 
Norman carving, which glistened with the moisture. 
It was a degradation of even such a rude form of 
art as this to be treated so grossly, she thought, 
and for the first time the aspect of Fitzpiers 
assumed in her imagination the hues of a melancholy 
romanticism. 

She traversed the distance home with a preoccupied 
mind. The idea of so modern a man in science and 
esthetics as the young surgeon springing out of relics 
so ancient was a kind of novelty she had never before 
experienced. The combination lent him a social and 
intellectual interest which she dreaded, so much 
weight did it add to the strange influence he exercised 
upon her whenever he came near her. 

In an excitement which was not love, not ambition, 
rather a fearful consciousness of hazard in the air, she 
awaited his return. 

Meanwhile her father was awaiting him also. In 
his house there was an old work on medicine, published 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, and to put 
himself in harmony with events Melbury spread this 
work on his knees when he had done bis day s business, 
and read about Galen, Hippocrates, and Herophilus ; 
of the dogmatic, the empiric, the hermetical, and other 
sects of practitioners that have arisen in history ; and 
thence proceeded to study the classification of maladies 
and the rules for their treatment by copious bleeding, 
as laid down in this valuable book with absolute 
precision. Melbury regretted that the treatise was so 
old, fearing that he might in consequence be unable 
to hold as complete a conversation as he could wish 
with Mr. Fitzpiers, primed, no doubt, with more 
recent discoveries. 

The day of Fitzpiers’s return arrived, and he sent 
to say that he would call immediately. In the little 
time that was afforded for putting the house in order 
the sweeping of Melbury ’s parlour was as the sweeping 
of the parlour at the Interpreter’s which well-mgh 
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choked the Pilgrim. Motea stood in the simbeoihs, 
which sloped ivisibly':into the room. At the end of. it 
Mrs. .Melbur7 sat down, loided her hdnds nnd lips, and 
waited. Her husband . restlessly walked in and out 
from the timber-yard, stared at the interior of the 
room, jerked out ' Ay, w,’ and retreated again. 

Between four and nve Fitzplers arrived/ hitching 
his horse to the hook under the uppingstock outside 
the door. 

As soon as he’ had walked in and: perceived , that 
Grace was not in the parlour he seemed to have a 
misgiving. Nothing less thiin her actuiil presence 
could long keep him to the level of this impassioned 
enterpL-ise . that lacking he appeared ns one who 
wished to retrace hia steps. .. 

He mechanicallv taliced at what he considered a 
woodland niatron’a level of thought till a rustling was 
heard on the stairs, and Grace came in. Pitxpiei'S 
was for once os agitated as she. Over and above tlie 

g enuine emotion which she raised in his heart tliere 
ung. the sense that he was casting a die by iaipulae 
which he might not have thrown by judgiilciit. 

Mr. MelBury was not in tile room at the inoiueiu. 
Ha:ving to. attend to matters in the yard he hud 
delayed putting on his aftemoon coiit and .waistcoui 
till the doctors appearance, when, not wishing to be; 
backward in i^eiving him, be entered the parlour 
hastily buttoning up those garments. Grace's fastidi- 
ou^eas was a Uttfe distressed that Fitspiurs should 
see Iw this action the strain his visit was putting upon 
her lather.; and to make matters worse for her just 
then, old Grammer seemed to have a passion for 
incessantly pumping in the back kitchen, leaving the: 
doors open so that the banging and splashing .wmi 
distiiict above the parlour conversation. > 

. Whoever the chat oyer: the tea sank into plejisaiU 
deaultoriness Mr. Melbury broke in with speeches of 
laboui-ed precision' on very remote topics, as If he 
f^red to let .Fltzpiers’s mind dwell critically on tlie* 
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subject nearest the hearts of all. In truth a con- 
strained manner was natural enough in Melbury just 
now, for the greatest interest of his life was reaching 
its crisis. Could the real have been beheld instead 
of the corporeal merely, the corner of the room in 
which he sat would have been filled with a form 
typical of anxious suspense, large-eyed, tight-lipped, 
awaiting the issue. That paternal hopes and fears 
so intense should be bound up in the person of one 
child so peculiarly circumstanced, and not have dis- 
persed themselves over the larger field of a whole 
family, involved dangerous risks to his own future 
happiness. 

Fitzpiers did not stay more than an hour, but that 
time had apparently advanced his sentiments towards 
Grace, once and for all, from a vaguely liquescent 
to an organic shape. She would not have accom- 
panied him to the door, in response to his whispered 
‘ Come ! ’ if her mother had not said in a matter-of-fact 
way, ‘Of course, Grace; go to the door with Mr, 
Fitzpiers.’ Accordingly Grace went, both her parents 
remaining in the room. 

When the young pair were in the great brick- 
floored hall the lover took the girl’s hand in his, drew 
it under his arm, and thus led her on to the front door, 
where he stealthily put his lips to her own. 

She broke from him trembling, blushed, and turned 
jiside, hardly knowing how things had advanced to 
this. Fitzpiers drove off kissing his hand to her, 
and waving it to Melbury, who was visible through 
the window. Her father returned the surgeon’s 
action with a great flourish of his own hand, and a 
satisfied smile. 

The intoxication that Fitzpiers had, as usual, pro- 
duced in Grace’s brain during the visit passed off 
somewhat with his withdrawal. She felt like a Woman 
who did not know what she had been doing for the 
previous hour ; but supposed with trepidation that the 
afternoon’s proceedings, though vague, had amounted 
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to an engagement between herself and the handsome, 
coercive, irresistible Fitzpiers. 

This visit was a type of many which followed it 
during the long summer days of that year. Grace 
was borne along upon a stream of reasonings, argu- 
ments, and persuasions, supplemented, it must be 
added, by inclinations of her own at times. No 
woman is without aspirations, which may be innocent 
enough within limits ; and Grace had been so trained 
socially, and educated intellectually, as to see clearly 
enough a pleasure in the position of wife to such a 
man as Fitzpiers. His material standing of itself, 
either present or future, had little in it to feed her 
ambition, but the possibilities of a refined and culti- 
vated inner life, of subtle psychological intercourse, 
had their charm. It was this rather than any vulgar 
idea of marrying well which caused her to float with 
the current, and to yield to the immense influence 
which Fitzpiers exercised over her whenever she 
shared his society. 

Any observer would shrewdly have prophesied that 
whether or not she loved him as yet in the ordinary 
sense, she was pretty sure to do so in time. 

One evening just before dusk they had taken a 
rather long walk together, and for a short cut home- 
ward passed through the shrubberies, of Hintock 
House — still deserted, and still blankly confronting 
with its sightless shuttered windows the surrounding 
foliage and slopes. 

Grace was tired, and they approached the wall, and 
sat together on one of the stone sills— still warm with 
the sun that had been pouring its rays upon them all 
the afternoon. 

‘This place would just do for us, would it not, 
dearest ? ’ said her betrothed, as they sat, turning and 
looking idly at the old fa9ade. 

Grace, plainly showing that no such 
fancy had ever crossed her mind. ‘She is away from 
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home still,' Grac^ add^ in a minute i-ather sadly, for 
she could not forget that she had somehow lost’ the 
valuable friendship of the lady of this bower. 

‘Whois?— O, you mean Mrs. Charmond. Do 
you know, dear, that at one time I thought lived 
here?' • 

' Indeed,' said Grace. ' How was that ? ' 

He "explained, as ^ as he could do so without 
mpitioning his disappointment at finding it was other' 
wise; and then went on : ‘Well, never mind that. 
Now I want to ask you something. There is one 
detail of our wedding which I am sure you will leave 
to me, : My inclination is not to be married 'at the 
horrid little church here, with all the yokels: stafing 
round at us, and a droning parson reading.’ 

' Where then can it be ? At a church in town ? ’ 

'No. Not at a church at all, At a registry office. 
It is a quieter, snugger, and more convenient place in 
every way,' 

' 0,' said she with real distress. ' How can I be 
married except at church, and with all my dear friends 
round me I* 

‘Yeoman Winterborne among them.’ 

'Yes — why ndt? You know there was nothing 
Huridus between him and me’ 

'You see, dear, a noisy, bell-ringing marriage at 
church has this objection in our case: it would be 
a thing of report a long way round. Now 1 "would 
gently, os gently as possible, indicate to you how. in- 
advisahle such publicity would be if we leave Hintock, 

^ and I purchrise the practice that I contemplate pur- 
chasing at Buclmouth — bardy twenty miles off,- For- 
give my saying that it will be far better if nobody 
^ci’Q Icnows much of where you come from, nor any- 
thing about your parents. Your beauty and know- 
ledge and manners will carry you anywhere if you are 
not hampered by such retrospective critidsm.’ 

'But could it not be a quiet ceremony, even at 
church ? ’ she pleaded. 
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* I don’t see. the necesaii^ of ^oing.th^ I ‘ he said, 
p, trifle impatiently. ‘ Marriage is a civil contract, and 
the shorter and simpler it is made the better. People 
don’t go to .church when they, take a house, or even 
when diCT make a will,’ . 

' O Edred — I don’t like to hear you speak likn 
that* . 

'Well, well — I didn’t mean to. But I have men- 
tioned os much to your father, who has made no 
objection; and why diould you?.’ 

She deemed the point one on which she ought to 
allow sentiment to give way to policy— if tliere were 
indeed policy In his. plan. But she was indeflnably 
depressed as they walked homewardi 
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He left her at the door of her father’s ;house. As he 
receded and was clasped out of sight by the filmy 
shades he impressed Grace as a man who hardly 
appertained to her existence at all. Cleverer, greater 
than herself, one outside her mental orbit, as she con- 
sidered him, he seemed to be her ruler rather than her 
equal, protector, and dear familiar friend. 

The disappointment she had experienced at his 
wish, the shock given to her girlish sensibilities by 
his irreverent views of marriage, together with the 
sure and near approach of the day fixed for com- 
mitting her future to his keeping, made her so restless 
that she could scarcely sleep at all that night. She 
rose when the sparrows began to creep out of the 
roof-holes, sat on the floor of her room in the dim 
light, and by and by peeped out behind the window 
curtains. 

It was even now day out of doors, though the tones 
of morning were feeble and wan, and it was long 
before the sun would be perceptible in this over- 
shadowed vale. Not a sound came from any of the 
out-houses as yet. The tree-trunks, the road, the 
out- buildings, the garden, every object, wore that 
aspect of mesrneric passivity which the quietude of 
daybreak lends to such scenes. Helpless immobility 
seemed to be combined with intense consciousness ; a 
meditative inertness possessed all things, oppressively 
contrasting with her own active emotions. Beyond 
the road were some cottage roofs and orchards; over 
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these roofs and over the apple-trees behind, high up 
the slope, and backed b^ the plantation on the crest, 
Wiis the house yet occupied by ner future husband, the 
rough'Cast front showing whitelv through its creepers. 
The window-shutters were closed, the b^room curtains 
closely drawn, and not the thinnest coil of smoke rose 
from the rup;gctl chimneys. 

Something broke the stillness. The front-door of 
tho house she wns gaxing at o^x^ned softly, and there 
came out into the porcli a female figure, wrapped in 
a large cloak, beneath which was visible the white 
skirt of a long loose garment like a night-dress, A 
grey arm, stretching from within the porch, adjusted 
Uie cloak over the woman’s shoulders; it wiu with- 
drawn and disaiipeared, the door closing behind her. , . 

The woman went quickly down the box-edged path 
between the raspberrie,s and cunants, and as she 
walked her well-developed form and gait betrayed her 
individuaUty. It was Suke Damson, the affianced one 
of simple young I'iin Tangs. At the bottom of the 
gurtlen she enteretl the shelter of the tall hedge, and 
only the tnj) of her head could be seen hastening in the 
rlirection of her own dwelling. 

Grace had rccognixed, or thought she recognized, 
in. the grey arni stretching from the porch, the sleeve 
of a (h-essing-gown which Mr, Fitzpiers had beoi 
wearing on her own memorable visit to him, 
face red. She Imd just before tlioughl of dressing 
licraelf and taking a lonely wulk under the trees, so 
coolly green this early morning ; but she now sat down 
oh her bed and fell into reverie. 

It seemed as if hardly any time had passed when 
she heard the household moving briskly about, and 
breakfast preparing dowh.siairs ; though, on rousing 
herself to robe and descend, .she found that the sun 
was throwing his rays cohiple'tcly over the tree- tops, 
a progress in the world's diurnal turn denoting that 
at lonsc three hours had elapsed since she last looked 
out of the, window. 
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When nttired -she seai'ched about the house for her 
father ; ' she fotuid him at last in .the garden, stooping' 
to examine tlie potat!oes for signs of disease; Hearing 
hei' rustle he stood up and stretched his back and 
iirins, saying, ' Morning t'ye, Grade I congratulate 
'ee. 1 1 is only a month to-day to the- time I* 

She did not answer, but/ without lifting her dress, 
waded between the dewy rows of tall potatq-green into 
the middle of the plot.where he w£& 

‘ I have been thinking very much about my position 
thi.s morning — ever . since' it ^ss ' light,' she began 
excitedly, and . trembling so that she could ' hawy 
stand. ‘And I feel it is a false one. I wish not to 
marry Mr, Fi triers. I wish not to marry anybody ; 
but rit marry Giles Winterbome if you say I must as 
an alternative.' 

' Her father's face settled into rigidity, he turned 
pale, and came deliberately out of the plot before he 
answered her. .She ' had never seen him look so in- 
censed before, .u w . ' 

'NoWj hearken to me,' be said, ? There's a time 
for a -woman to alter her mind ; and there's a time 
when she can ho longer alter it, if slie has any right 
ejm to her pments' hpndurand the seemliness of things. . 
That time has come. •. f won't say to 'ee, you jAm/ 
marry him. But I will say, that if you refuse, I ' shall 
for ever be ashamed and aweary di 'ee as a daughter^ 
and shall look upon you fis 'the hope of my life: no 
morel What do you know about life and what it can 
bring forth, and how you ought to act to lead up to 
best ends? O, you are an Ungrateful maid, Grace; 
you've seen that fellow Gilesj and he has got over 'ee ; 
that's where die secret lies, I?]l warraiit me 1’ ■ 

‘No, father, no I I tl Is not Giles— it is something 
I cannot tell you o f •' ' • ‘ 

' Well, make fools of Us all ; make ps laughing- 
stocks; break It off ; iinv-e your oWn way !' 

' But who knows of the i.engagemeht asyet; how 
can breaking it di^faceybu?' : - 
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Melbury then by degrees admitted that he had 
mentioned the . engagement to this acquaintance and 
to that,. till she perceived that in his restlessness niid 
pride he had published it everywhere. She went di8> 
malfy away to a bower of laurel at the top of the 
^rden. Her father followed her. 

Mt is that Giles Winterborner he said with an 
upbraiding gaze at her. 

* No, It 18 not though for that matter you encour- 
aged hini once!’ she said, troubled to the verge of 
despair. * It is not Giles, it is Mn Fitzpiurs.’ 

'You’ye had a tiF--a lovers’ tiff — that’s all, I 
suppose PV 

. 'Tt .is some.woman-^*'. • 

‘ Ay, ay ; you are jealous. The old story. Don’t 
tell me. Now do you bide here. I’ll send Fitzpier.H 
to you, .1 saw him smoking in front of his house but 
a minute bygone,’ 

. . He. went off hastily out ;of the garden-gate and 
up the lane. But she would not stay where she wiis ; 
and edging through a slit in the garacii fence walked 
away into the wood. 

Just , about hei'e the trees were, large and widt; 
apart, and . there was no . undergrowth, so that she 
could be seen to some distance ; a sylph-like greenish- 
white creature, ns toned by the sunlight and leafage. 
3he. heard a footfall. crushing dead leaves behind her, 
and > turning, hastily found herself . leconnoitred hy 
Fitzpiers himself, approaching gay, and fresh as the 
morning around them. 

; His feniate gaze at her had been one of mild 
interest rather than of rapture. But she lookecl .so 
lovely in the green world about her ; her pink cheeks, 
her . simple white dress, and. the delicate llexiliility hf 
her movements acc^uir^ such rarity from tlieir wild- 
wood setting that hia eyes kindled as hn drew near. 

‘My darling, what is it? Your father Says you 
ore. in the, Muts,: and jealous, aud I don’t know 
what. Hal ha Thai as if there were any rivd to 
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'Jealous; Oi no, it is not so,’ said she gravely, 

' That's a. mistake of his and yours, sir. I. spoke to 
him so closely^ about the question of marriage with 
you that he did not apprehend my state of iriind,' 

'But there’s something wrong— eli?' he asked, 
eyeing her narrowly, and biding to kiss her. 

She shrank away, and hiS' purposed, kiss ihiscarriedi 
‘ What Is it? ' he said, more seriously for this little 
'defeat, 

She mode no answer beyond, 'Mr. Fitzpiers, I 
have had no breakfast, I must go in,' 

' Come,' he insisted, fixing his eyes upon her. 

' Tell me at once, I say.' 

It was the greater strength against the smaller, 
hut she was mastered less by nis manner than by her 
own sense of the unfairness of silence. 

*I looked out of the windowi'.she said with hesita- 
tion, ^ I'll tell you by and by. I must go indoors. 
I have had no breakfast.' > 

By a sort of divination his conjecture went straight 
to the fact. ' Nor I,' he lightly; ' Indeed, I rose 
late to-day.' : I have Uhd a broken night, or rather 
morning. A girl of the vllbge — I don't know her 
name — came and rang at my Bell as soon as it was 
light — ^between four, and five. I should think it was — 
herrectly maddened with an: aching tooth. As nobody 
heard her ring slie threw some gravel at my window, 
till at last I heard her and slipped on my dressing- 
gown and went down. The ]»6r thing had come 
liulf-dressed to beg. me, with tears in her eyes, to take 
out her tormentor if I dramed her> head off.; Down 
she sot and out it came ; a lovely molai^i not a sp^ 
upondt ; and off: she went with.it in her handkerchief, 
much contented, though it would have, done good 
work for her for fifty years to come,’ 

1 1 was all so . plausible— so completely explained , 
Knowing nothing of. the. intimacy established in tho 
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hayfield. on old . Micbummer Eve, Grace fdt that hrr 
siupic ions were unworthy and absurd, and with the 
readiness of ah honest heart die jumped at the oppor- 
tunity of honouring his word. At the moment of her 
mental; iibration. the bushes about the garden hsid 
movedi -and W father emerged into the shady glade, 

‘ Well, I hope it is made up?’ he said cheerily. 

‘0 yes,’ said Fitopiers, with hia eyes fixed on 
Grace, whose eyes were shyly bent dowiiwai'ds, 

‘Now,’ said her father, 'tell me, the pair of ye, 
that you still mean to take one another for good ancl 
all.; and tin the' strength o’t you shall have nilother 
couple of hundred paid down. I swear it by the 
name.! . 

Fitzpiers took her hand. ‘ We declare it, do we 
not, my dear Grace ? ’said he. 

: Relieved of her doubt, somewhat overawed, and 
ever anxious to please, she was disposed to settle the 
matter. ,Yet, woman-like, she would not rel Inquish 
her oppiortunity of asking a concession of some sort. 
‘If our wedding can be at church, I say yen,’ she 
answered in a measured Voice. ‘If not, 1 say no. ’ 
Fitzpiers was generous in his turn. 'It shall be 
so,! he rejoined gracefully; ' To holy cliurch we'll go 
^-and much good may it do UB.’ 

...They returned through the bushes Indoors, Grace 
walking, full. of thought between the other, two, some- 
what comforted both by Fitzpiers's ingenious cxpltum- 
tioQ and by the sense diat she was not to be. deprived 
of a religious ceremony, ’ 'So let it be,’ she .said to 
herself. : ‘ Fray God it is for the best.' . 

From this hour there was no serious reculcitrution 
on her part. Fitzpiers kept himself continually near 
her, dominating any ' rebelfious impulse, and ahuping 
her will into .passive .concurrence with all his dcsjrcs. 
Apart from his lover-like anxiety to poascss her the 
few golden hundreds , of the dmber-clealur, ready to 
hand; Termed, a- warm background to Grace’s lovely 
fm, and went some way to remove ' his uneosln ess 
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at the prospect of endangering hia proresaidnal and 
social dances by an alliance with the family of a 
simple councrytnan. 

The interim closed up its perspective surely and 
silently. Whenever Grace had any doubts of her 
position the sense of contracting time was like a 
shortening chamber ; at other momenta she was com- 
l)aratively blithe. 

Day after day waxed and waned ; the one or two 
woodmen who sawed, shaped, or spokeshiaved on her 
father's premises at this inactive season of the year, 
regularly came and unlocked the doors in the morning, 
locked ^em in the evening, supped, leant over their 
garden -gates for a whiff of evening air, and to catcli 
any last and furthest throb of news from the outer 
world, which entered and expired at Little Hiiuock 
like the exliaustcd swell of a wave in some Innermost 
cavern of some Innermost creek of an embayed sen ; 
yet no news Interferetl with the nuptial purpose at 
their neighbour's house. 

The a^py green twig-tips of the season's growth 
would not, Bhe -thpught, be appreciably woodier on 
the day she became a wife, so near wu the tiincj 
the cinci) of the foliage would hai'dly have changed. 
Everything was so much as usual that no itinerant 
strniigor would have supposed a woman’s fate to be 
hangnig in the balance at tliat summer's decline. 

But there were preparations, imaginable enough 
by those who had special knowledge. In the remote 
and fashionable city of Exonbury something was 
growing up under the hands of several persons who 
hatl never seen Grace Melbiiry, never would see her, 
or care aiiythiog- about her at oil ; though their 
creation had: such intei'esting relation to her life chat 
it would enclose her very heart at a' moment when 
that heart would beat, if not with more emotional 
ardour, at least with more* cmodoiial turbulence tlinii 
ut any previous time., 
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Why .did Mrs. Polleiy’a van oil its return from 
Sherton, instead of - passing along tliC; highwnjr to 
Abbot's Cemel direct, turn one Saturday, iilglit into 
Little Hintock Lane, and never pull up till it rcuchccl 
Mr. Melbury’s gates P The gilding sheen of evening 
fell upoii a laige flat box, not less man a yaixl sejuare 
and safely tied with cord, as it was handed out from 
under the tilt with a. great deal of care. ^ But it was 
not heavy for its size ; Mrs. Dollery herself carrioil 
it into the house. Tiiti Tangs, the hollowr-turner, 
Cawtree, Suke Damson, and pmers, looked knowing 
and made remarks to. each, other as they, wacclietl itH 
entrance^ Melbuiy stood at the. dt)or of the timber- 
shed in the attitude of a .man to whom such an arrivstl 
was a trifling domestic detail with which he did not 
condescend to be concerned. Yet he well divined 
the contents of that :box, and Was in truth all the 
while in a pleasant exaltation at the proof that tiurr: 
far, at any rate, no disappointment had supervcjuul. 
While Mra Dollery remained — which was rather lung, 
from her sense of the importance of her eiTUiicl 
be went into the outhouse; but as soon ns .she 
had had her say, been paid, and had nimblncl tiway, 
he entered the dwelling, to find there what he knew 
he should find — his wife aiid daughter in a (liiLter 
of excitement over the wedding-gown, just arrived 
from the leading, dressmaker of Exonbury city afore- 
said. 

During , these weeks Giles .Winterborne was iiu- 
where to.^e seen or heaid of. At the close of his 
tenuredn Hintock he had, sold some of his fiirnituie, 
p^ked up the rest— a few pieces endeared by iissnci' 
ations, or necessary to his occupation — in the huuuo 
of a friendly neighbour, and gone away People said 
.that a certain, laxity had crept Into his life r that he 
had never gone, near a church latterly, and hod l^eii 
Bometimes^ seen on Sundays with unblacked boots, 
lying on his elbow under a tree, with a cynical gnse 
at surrounding objects. He was likely to return to 
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HinCock 'when the cider-tiiaking season canie round, 
his apparatus being stored there, and travel with his 
mill and press from village to village. 

The narrow intervm that stood before the day 
diminished yeL There was in Grace’s mind some- 
times a certain anticipative satisfaction, the satisfaction 
of feeling that she would be the heroine of an hour ; 
moreover, she was proud, as a cultivated woman, td 
be the wife of a cultivate man. It was an oppor- 
tunity denied very frequently to young women in her 
position, nowadays not a few those in whom {^rental 
. discovery, of the value of education . has implanted 
tastes wnich parental circles, fail to gratify, But what 
nu attenuation this cold pride was of the dream of 
her youthi'in which she had pictured herself walking 
in state towai-da the altar, flushed by the purple light 
and bloom of her own passion, without a jingle, misr 
giving us to the sealing of, the bond, and fervently 
receiving us her due. 

''I'hu hoinA|{u (if n tltouHiuid hearts ; tliii fond <1eup love of oqo.' 

Everytliing had been clear then, :in>Imagipation'i now 
something was undefloed. ; .. :Shei:bad little . narking, 
anxieties; a curious fatefulness seemed to rule her, 
and she experienced a mournful want of some one to 
confide in. ’ ' . , 

The day loomed so big and nigh that her prophetic 
car could in fancy catch the lioise of it, hear the 
murmur of the villagers as she came out of church, 
imagine the jangle of the three thln-toned Hintock 
bells. The dimagues seemed to grow louder, and 
the .ding-ding-dong of those three crazed bells more 
persistent. bJie awoke: the morning had come. 

Five hours later she was the wife of Fitzpiers, 
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XXV 

11 * * . 

The chief hotel at Sherton Abbas was the ‘ Earl of 
Wessex — a substantial inn of Haiji-hill stone with a 
yawning back yard into which vehicles were driven by 
coachmen to stabling of wonderfur commocliousncss. 
The windows to'the street were mullioned into narrow 
lights, and only commanded a view of the opposite 
houses; hence, [Mrha{)s, it arose that the best and 
moat luxurious private sitting-room that tlie Inn could 
afford overlooked the lateral parts of the establish- 
mentj where beyond the yard were to be seen 
gardens and orchards now bossed, nay encrusted, 
with scarlet and gold fruit, stretching to inhnitu dis- 
tance under a luminous lavendci' mist. Thu time wus 
early autumn, 

' Wlion the fair api>lcs, red on ovuniiig sky, . 

Do bend the tree unto the rrultrul uround, 

Wlun juit^ iwuiig, and betries of bu^ dyo . 

Do dance In air, and call the eyes arunnd.* ' 

I I ' • . ■ 

, • • : . \ . ■ ■ , ■ 

The landscape confronting the ^window might indeed 
have, been port , of the. identical: stretch of country 
which the ‘ marvellous boy' had in his mind when he 
penned, those lines. 

In this room sat she who had . been tliu maiden 
Grace Melbury till the finger of fate touchud her and 
turned her to a wife. It was two months after the 
wedding, and she was alone, Fltr.piera had walked 
out . to see the abbey by the light of sunset, but elui 
had been too fatigued to accompany him, They had 
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reached the last sta^e of a long eight-weeks' toiir, aud 
wei-e going on to Little Hintock that night. 

In the yard between Grace and the orchards there 
progressed a scene natural to the locality at this time 
of the year, An apple-mill and press had been 
erected on' the sjMtj to which some men were bring- 
ing fruit from divers points in mawn-^skets, while 
others 'were grinding them, and others wringing down 
the pomace, whose sweet juice gushed forth into tubs 
and pails, The superintendent of these proceedings, 
to whom the others spoke as master, was a young 
yeoman of prepossessing manner and aspect, whose 
form she = recognized in a moment. He had hung his 
coat to a nail of the outhouse wall, and wore his ^irt- 
sleevcs rolled up beyond his elbows, to keep them 
unstained while he rammed the pomace into the bags 
of horsehair, Fragments of apple-rind liud alighted 
upon the brim of his hat — probably from the bursting 
of a bag — while brown pips of the same fruit were 
sticking among the down upon his fine round arms, 
and in nis beard. 

She realized in a moment how he had come there. 
Down in the . heart of the apple-country nearly every 
Tarmei,' kept a cider-making apparatus and wringrhouse 
Tor his own use, building up the pomace in great straw 
' cheeses,' as they were called ; but here, on . the mat^ih 
of Pomona’s plain, was a debatable land neither 
orchard nor sylvan exclusively, where the apple- 
produce was hardly sufficient to warrant each pro- 
prietor in keeping a mill of his own. This was the 
held of the tnivelUng cldet^makci'. His press and 
mill were fixed to wheels Instead of being set up in a 
cider-house; and with a couple of horses, buckets, 
tubs, struihers, and an assistant or two, he wandered 
from place to place, deriving very satisfactory returns 
for hiB trouble in such., a prolific season as the 
present; . ‘ . 

The outskirts of the town were just now abounding 
with apple-gatherings. They stood in the yards in 
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carts, baskets, and loose heaps ; and the blue stagnant 
air of autumn which hung over everything was heavy 
with a sweet cidery smell. Cakes of pomace lay 
against the walls in the yellow sun, where they were 
drying to be used as fuel. Yet it was not. the great 
make of the year as yet; before the standard, crop 
came in there , accumulated, in abundant times like 
this, a large superfluity of early apples, and windfalls 
from the trees of later harvest, which would not keep 
long. Thus in the baskets, and quivering In the 
hopper of the mill, she saw specimens of mixed dates, 
including the mellow countenances of streaked-jacks, 
codlins, costards, stubburds, ratheripes, and other well- 
known friends of her ravenous youth, . 

Grace watched the head man with interest. The 
slightest sigh escaped her. Perhaps she thought of 
the clay — not so far distant — ^when that friend of her 
childhood had met her by her father's arr^^ement in 
this same town, warm with hope, though diffident, and 
trusting in a promise rather implied than given. Or 
she might have, thought of days earlier yet — clays 
of chilcmood — when her mouth w:u) somewhat more 
ready to receive a kiss from his than was his to 
bestow one. However, all that was over. She had 
felt superior to him then, and she felt superior to him 
now. 

She wondered why he never looked towards her 
open window. She did not know that in tlie slight 
commotion caused by their arrival at the inn .mat 
uflernoon WinCerborne had caught sight of her 
through the archway, had turned red, and was con- 
tinuing his work with more concentrated attention on 
the very account of his discovery, Robert Creedle, 
too, who travelled- with Giles, had been incidentally 
infprined by the ostler that Dr. Fitzpiers and his 
young wife were in the hotel; after which news 
Creedle kept shaking his head and saying to himself, 

' Ah I ' very audibly, between his thrusts at the. screw 
ofthe oider-press. 
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‘Why thtt ileuce do you sigh like that, Robert?' 
tuikud Winterhornc at last. 

‘Ah, inaiHler, — ‘lis tiiy thoughts — 'tis. ; my 
thoiigliLs! ... Yes, ye’ve lost a hundred load o’ 
tiinljcr well .seiutoned ; ye’ve lost five hundred pound 
in good ihuney ; ye’ve lust the stoncxwindercd house 
that’s big enough to hold a dozen fuinilies ; ye’ve lost 
your share of half-a-dozen good waggons and their 
horses ; — all Iorl ! — through your letting slip she that 
wjiH once yer own ! ’ 

' Got)d God, Creedle I you'll drive me mad 1 ’ said 
Giles sternly. ' Don’t speak of that any morel ' 

Thus the subject IhuI ended in the yard. Mean- 
while the i3iissive cause ol' all this loss still regarded 
the scene. She was beautifully dressed; slie was 
seated in the most coinfurtable room that the inn 
affonled ; her long journey hud been full of variety, 
and almost liiMiriously performed, for Eitspiers did 
nut study ecoiuuny where ]ilcasure was in question, 
Meiice it perhaps arose that Giles and all his belong- 
ings seemed sorry and eummun to her for the moment 
moving in a groove ao far rtinioved from her own of 
hue that she could scarcely believe she hud over 
(oiind congruity therein, 

*No-- l could never have married him I’ she said i 
gently shaking her head. ‘ Dear father wits right. It 
would have been loo rough a life for mu,' And she 
looked at da; rings of sitpphire and opal upon her 
white and slender fiiiger)] that had butiii gilts from 
Fitzpiurs. 

Hoeing that Giles still kept his back turned, and 
with a little of the above-described pride of life— 
easily to be understood, isisslbly excused, in a young 
inexperienced woman who thought she had marriucl 
well — she ppbued the window wider and cried with a 
.‘imile on her lips, ' Mr. Winterborne I ’ 

Me appeared to take no heed, ^ and she said a 
second time, ‘ Mr. Winterlxiriie I' 

Even now he seemed not to hear; though a person 
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close enough, to him to see the expression orhis face 
might have doubted it ; and she said a third time, widi 
a timid loudness, ‘Mr. Wiiiterborne I What, have 
you forgotten my voice ? ’ She remained with her lips 
parted m a welcoming smile. 

He turned without surprise and cacie deliberately 
towards the window.- 

‘ Why do you coil me ? ’ he said, with a sternness 
that took her completely unawares, his face being 
now pale. ' Is it not enough that you see me here 
moiling and muddling for my daUy bread while you 
are sitting there in your success, that you can’t 
refrain from opening old wounds by calling out my 
name?’ 

She. flushed, and was struck dumb for some 
moments; but she forgave his unreasoning anger, 
knowing so well in what it had its root. 

‘I am sorry 1 oflended you by speaking, Giles,' 
she replied. ' Believe me, I did not intend to do that. 
I could hardly sit here so near you without a word of 
recognition.’ • 

Winterborne’s heart had swollen big and his eyes 
grown moist by this time, so much the gentle 
answer of that familiar voice moved him. He assured 
her hurriedly, and without looking at her, that he was 
not angry. .He then managed to ask her, in a clumsy 
constrmned way, if she tu^ had a pleasant. journey, 
and seen many interesting sights. She spoke of a 
few places that she had visited, and so the time passed 
till he withdrew to take his place at one of the levers 
which pulled round the .screw. 

Eorgotten :her voice I Indeed, he had. not for- 
gotten ner voice,' as his bitterness showed. But 
tKough in the heat of the moment he had reproached 
her, keenly, his second uiood was a far more tender 
on^-^that which could regard her renunciation of 
such as he as her glory and her privilege, his own 
fidelity notwithstanmng. He could have, declared 
with a contemporary poet — 
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‘If I forget, 

The lalt creolt may forget tbe ocuui ; . 

. If I fiinget 

The heart whence fowed my heart’s bright inotion. 

May I ainlt meanlier than the wriryt, 

Ab^doned, oatcdtit, cmRhcd, accumt, — 

If I forget, 

Though yoii forget, 

No word uf mine shiill mar your plctuurc ; 

Though you for(|et, — 

. You tilled my barren life witli treasure ; 

You rniiy withdraw the gift you gave. 

You Btdl oio tiueon, I suit am slave. 

Though yon forget’ 

She had tears in her eyes at the thought that she 
could not remind him of what he oii^t to have 
remembered ; that not herself but the pressure of 
events had dissipated the dreams of their early 
youth. 

Grace was thus unexpectedlv worsted in her 
encounter with her old friend. She had opened the 
window with a faint sense of triumph, but he had 
turned it Into sadness ; she did not quite compi-ehend 
the reason wh^, In truth It was because she was not 
cruel enough in her cruelty. If you have to use the 
knife, use it, say the great surgeons; und for her 
own peace Grace shoulcl liavc handled Winterborne 
thoroughly or not at all. As it was, on closing thii 
window an indesa'ibuble — . some might have said 
dangerous — pity quavered in her bosom for him. 

. Presently her husband entered tlie room and told 
her what a wonderful sunset there was to be seen. . 

*1 have not noticed it. But I have seen some- 
body out there that we know,’ she replied, looking 
into the court. 

Fitzplefs followed the direction of her eyes and 
said he did hot recognise. anybody. . 

Jhi ' Why, Mr. mnterborne-:— there he is cider- 
making. He combines that with his other biisine.HH, 
you know.' 
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'0 — that fellow/ said Fitspiers, hia curiosity 
becoming; extinct 

She, fMroachfuliy : ' What, call Mr. Winterborne 
a fellow, EdredI it is true I was just saying to 
myself that I never could have married him; but I 
have much regard for him, and always shall.’ 

‘Well, do by all means, my deni- one. I dare 
say I am inhuman, and supercilious, and con- 
temptibly proud of my poor old mmshacJcle family; 
but I do honestly confess to you that I feel as if I 
belonged to a different species from the people who 
ni-e working in that yard/ 

'And from me, too, then, For my blood is no 
better than theirs.' 

He looked at- her with a droll sort of awakening, 
It was,' indeed, a startling anomaly that this woman 
of- the tribe without should be standing there beside 
him as his wife, if his sentiments wero as he had said. 
In their travels together she had ranged so unerringly 
at his level in ideas, tastes, and habits, that he had 
almost forgotten how his heart had played havoc with 
his ambition in taking her to him. 

‘ Ah, yon - — you are rehned and educated into some- 
thing quite different’ he said aelf-assuringly. 

'I don't quite like to think that,’ she murmured 
wiA regret, ‘ And 1 think you uiider-escimate Giles 
WinterMrne. Remember I was brought up with him 
tiU I was sent away to sdiool, so I cannot Ik radically 
different. At any rate I don't feel so. That is no 
doubt my fault, and a great blemish in me. But I 
hope vou.-wlU put up wiUi it, Edred.’ 

. Fltzjpiera said that he would endeavour to do so, 
and as it was now getting on for dusk they prepared 
to perform the last stage of. their journey, so as to. 
arrive. at Hintock before it grew veiy late, 

In less than half-an-hour they started, the cider- 
makers in the yard having ceased their labours and 
gone away, so that the only sounds audible there 
now were the trickling of the juice from the tightly 
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screwed press, aad the buzz of a. sidgle wasp, whidi' 
had drtmlc itsdf so tipsy that it was unconsdoos of 
nightfall. 

Grace was very cheerful at the thought of being 
soon in her sylvan home ; but.Fitzpiera sat beside her 
almost slleiit, An indescribable pppreasiveness had 
overtaken him with the near approach of the journey’s 
end and the realities of life that lay there, . It was. 
two mouths since he married her. 

'You don’t say. a word, Edred,' she : observed 
' Aren’t you glad 'to nt back ? I aiiy 

' You have frien(£ here. I have none.’ 

' But. my: friends are yours.’ 

'Oyes — in that sense.’ 

' The conversation languished, and they drew neai* 
the end of Hintock Lane. It had been decided 
that they should, at least for a time, take up their 
abode in her father’s roomy ^houae, one wing of which 
was quite at their service, being almost distieed by 
the Melbury s. W orkmen W been painting, papering, 
and whitewashing this set of rooms In me weddw 
pair's absence ; • and so scrupulous . bad. been the 
timber-dealer that there should occur no hitch or dis- 
appointment on their arrival that not the smallest 
detail remained undone. .To make.it all complete a 
ground-floor room had been fitted up as a surp;ery, 
with an independent outer door, to which Fitzpiers’s 
brass plate was screwed — for mere ornament, such, a 
sign being quite superfluous where everybody Icnew 
the latitude and longitude of his neighbours for miles 
round. 

Melbury and his wife welcomed the twain with 
affection, and all the house showed them deference.. 
They went up to explore their .tooms, . that opened 
from a passage on the. left hand ' of the. staircase, the 
entrance to which could be shut off on the landing 
^y a door that Melbury bad hung for the purpose. 
A friendly hre was burning in : the grate although it 
was not cold. Fitzpiers .said it was too soon for 
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anv sort of me&I, the/ haviup dined but shortly 
before leaving. Sherton Abbas ; he would vmllc Across 
to his old lodging to learn how his deputy had got on 
in his absence. 

In leaving Melbury's door he looked back at the 
house. There was economy in living under thiit roof 
—and economy was desirable ; but in some way he 
was dissatisfied with the arrangement; it immersed 
him so deeply in son-iii-lawship to Meibiiry.; He 
went on to bis former residence ; his locwn tennis was 
out, and Fitzplers fell into conversation with his old 
landlady. 

' Well, Mrs, Cox, what's the best news?' he asked 
of her with cheery weariiieas. 

She was a little soured at lasing by his marriage 
so profitable a tenant Its the suiigeon had proved to be 
during his I’esidencc under her roof; and the mure so 
in there being bardly the reiiiutest cliaiice of her 
getting such another settler in tint H intock solitudes. 
’’Tis what I don't wish to repeat, sir; lenst of all to 
you,' she mumbled. 

' Never mind me, Mrs. Cox ; go abend,' 

^ It is what people say about your hststy marrying, 
Dr. Fitzpiei's. Whereas they won't Ixdieve you know 
such clever doctrines in physic ns they once .suptxised 
of 'ee, seeing as you could marry into Mr. Melbury's 
family, whidi is only Hintock-horn .such as 1 be 
meself.' 

'They are kindly welcome to their opinion,’ said 
Fitxpiers, not allowing himself to redognixe that he 
winced. Anything e£e ? ' 

' Yes ; SMS come home at last,' 

'Who's she?' " 

‘ Mrs. Charmond.' . 

‘0 indeed,' said Fitspiers, with but slight interest. 

' I’ve nevtii’ seen her.' 

' .She has seen you, sir, whether or no.’ 

/Never.’ ; 

' Yes. She saw you in some hotel: or street for a 
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minute or two whilst you were away travelling, and 
accidentally . heard your name; and when she made 
some remark about you, Miss Ellis — that's her maid 
— told her you was on yoiir wedding^tour with Mr. 
Melbury'a daughter ; and she said, " He ought to 
have done bett<^ than that. I fear he has spoilt his 
chances,” she says.’ 

Fibsters did not talk much longer to this cheering 
housewife, and walked home with no very brisk step, 
He entered . the door quietly, and went straight up- 
stairs to tlie drawing-room extemporized for their use 
by Melbury in his and his bride's absence, expecting 
to find her thwe as he had left her. 

The fire was burning still but tliere were no 
lights ; he looked into the next apartment fitted Up 
OS a dining-room, but no supper was laid. He went 
to the top of the stairs and heard a chorus of voices 
in the timber-merchant's parlour below, Grace's being 
occasionally intermingled, 

Descending, and. looking into the room from the 
doorway, he found quite a large gtithering of neigh- 
bourly and other acquaintances, praising and congratu- 
lating .'Mrs, Fitzpiers on her return, among them oeing 
the dairyman, Farmer Cawtrec, and the relieving 
officer from Great Hintock ; also the road-contnictor, 
tlie master-tanner, the exciseman, and some others 
with their wives, Grace — girl that she was — had 
quite foigotten her new dignity and her husband's ; 
she was in the midst of them, blushing and receiv- 
ing . their compliments with all the pleasures of old 
comradeship. 

Fitzpiers experienced, a profound di.stoste for the 
aituation. . Meloiiry was nowhere in the room, but 
Melbur/s wife, perceiving the doctor, came to him. 

‘ We thought, Grace and I,' slie said, ' that Us tliey 
have called, hearing you were come, we could do no 
leas than nak them • to supper ; and then Groce pro- 
posed that we should ^all sup' together as it is the first 
night.ofyour rfeturn,' 
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By this time Gr^e had come round to him. ' Is 
it not ffood of them: to welcome me flo vrorinly? ' 
she exclaimed with tears of friend^ip in her eyes. 

' After so much gocid feeling I could not think of our 
shutting ourselves up away from them in our own 
dining-room.' 

* Certainly not — certainly not,' said Fit):piura, And 
he entered the room wi& the heroic smile of a 
martyr. 

As soon as they sat down to table Melbury came 
in, and seemed to see at once .that Fitspiers would 
much rather have . received no such .demonstrative 
reception. He thereupon privately chid his wife for 
her forwardness . in the matter. Mrs. Melbury 
declared that it was as much Grace's doin^ as hers, 
after which there was no more to be said by that 
young woman's tender father. 

this time Fitzpiers was making the liest of his 
position among the wide-elbowed and genial com|mny 
who sat eating and drinking, laughing and jolcing 
around him ; and, «tting warmed himself by the good 
cheer, he was obliged to admit that, after nil, the 
supper was not the least enjoyable he had ever 
known. 

At times, however, the words about his having 
spoiled his opportunities, repeated to him os coming 
from Mrs. Cnarmond, haunted him like a hand- 
writing on the wall Then his manner would become 
suddenly abstracted. . At one moindnt he would 
mentally put an indignant query why^ Mrs. Char- 
mond or an^ other woman should make it her business 
to have opinions about his opportunities : at another 
he tliought that he could hardly be. angry with her for 
taking an interest in the doctor of her own [mrislL. 
Then he would drink a glass pf'grog and so get rid of 
the misgiving. 

These hitches and: quaOingB were soon perceived 
by Grace as Well as - by her lather .; iuid hence . both 
of them wore much relieved when : the first of the 
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guests to discoVet* that the hour was - growing late 
rose and declared that he must think of moving 
homewards; At the words Melbury rose as alertly 
as if lifted by a spring; and in ten minutes they 
were gone, 

' Now, Grace,’ said her husband as soon as he 
found himself alone with her in their private apart- 
ments, 'we've had a very pleasant evening, and 
everybody has been v^ kind. But we must come 
to an understanding about our wav of living here. 
If we continue in these rooms tnere must be no 
mixing in with your people below. I can't stand it, 
and that’s the truth.’ 

She had been sadly surprised at the suddenness 
of his distaste for those old-fashioned woodland forma 
of life which in his courtship he had professed: to 
regard with so much interest. But she assented in 
a moment. 

'We must be simply your father’s tenants,’ lie 
continued, 'and our goiugs and comings must be as 
independent as if We lived elsewhere.' . i ; 

' Certainly, Edred — I quite see dint it must be so,’ 

' But you joined in with all those people in my 
absence, without knowing whether I should approve 
or disapprove; When I came I couldn’t help myself 
at all.’ 

She, sighhiff: 'Yes — I see I ought to have 
waited ; though they camC' unexpectedly, and 1 
tho^ht I had acted for the best,’ 

Thus the discussion ended, and the next day 
Fitzpiers went on his old rounds as .usual. But it 
was easy Tor so supersubtle an eye as his to discern, 
or to think he discerned, that be was no longer 
regarded as an extrinsic, unfathomed gentleman of 
limitless, potentiality, acientihe and social ; but as 
Mr. Melbury's compeer, and therefore in a degree 
only one of themselves. The Hintock woodlanders 
held with all the strength, of inherited -conviction to 
the aristocratic princip^, and as soon as they had 
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discovered that Fitzpiers was one of the old Oakbury 
Fitzpivses they had accorded to him for nothing a 
toucning of hat-brims, promptness of sei-vice, and 
deference - of approach,, which Melbury had to do 
without though he paid for it over and over. But 
now, having proved a traitor to his own cause by this 
marriage, Fitzpiers was believed in no more as a 
superior hedged by his own divinity ; while as doctor 
he began to be rated no higher than old Jones, whom 
they had so long despised. 

His few patients seemed iu his two months’ 
absence to have dwindled considerilbly in number, 
and no sooner had he returned than uiere came to 
him from the Board of Guardians a complaint that a 
pauper had been neglected bv his substitute. In a 
ht of pride Fitzpiers resigned his appointment as one 
of the surgeons to the Union, which had been the 
nucleus of his practice hei e. 

At the end of a fortnight he came indoors one 
evening to Grace more briskly than usual. ‘They 
have written to me again about that practice in Bud- 
mouth that I once negotiated for,' he said to her. 
'The premium asked Is eight hundred pounds, and 
I think that between your father and myself it ought 
to be raised. . Then we can get away from this, place 
for ever.' 

The question hod been mooted between them 
befoi'e, and she was not unprepared to consider it. 
They had uot proceeded far with the discussion wlien 
a knock came to the door, and in a minute Grammer 
ran up to say that a message had arrived from 
Hlntock House requesting Dr. Fitzpiers to attend 
there at once. Mrs. Charmoiid hod met with .a alight 
accident through the overturning of her can'inge. 

'This is something, anyhow,' said Fitzpiers, rising 
with an interest which he could not have dehned. '1 
have had a presentiitient that this mysterious woman 
and I were to be better acquainted.' 

The latter words were murmured to himself alone. 
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' GoocUniglit,' said Grace a.<i Hoon as he was ready, 
' I shall be aMeep probably when you return.' 

' Good-iilght, he replied inattentively, tiiid went 
downstnira. It was the first time mIuco their marriage 
that he had left her without a kisH. 
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WiNTERfiosNE had given up hia houae. On thia 
account his face was seen but fithilly in Hintock ; 
and he would probably have clisnppetired from iliu 
place altogether but for his slight biiaincMU cuiinectton 
with Melbury, on whose premises Giles kept his cider- 
making apparatus now that he had no place of Ills ciwii 
1 o stow it in,. ' 

Coming here one afternopn on his way to a hiii 
beyond the wood, where he now slept, he noticed 
that the familiar brown-thatched pinion of his puternul 
roof had vanished from its site, and that the wail.s 
were levelled, according to the lancllords' priJicijile at 
this date of getting rid of cottages whenever. passible. 
In present circumstances he had a feeling for the .spot 
that might have been called morbid, and when he Inid 
supped in the hut aforesaid he made use of the spiiru 
hour before bedtime to return to Little HintocK in 
the twilight, and ramble over the patch, of ground on 
which he had first seen the day. 

He repeated this evening visit on several like 
-occasions. Even in the gloom he could truce where 
the different rooms had stood ; could mark the nhaix: 
of the kitchen chimney-corner in whicli he had rtxuited 
-apples and potatoes in his boyhood, cast his bullets, 
and burnt his initials on Articles that did and did not 
belong to him. The apple-trees still reinaimxl to 
-show where the garden had been, the oldest of theiii 
even now retaining the crippled slant to nortli-east 
given them by the great November gale of 1824, 
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which carri^ a brig bodily over the Chesil Bank. 
They were at present bent to still greater obliquity 
by the heaviness of their produce. Apples bobbed 
against His head, and in the grass beneath he 
crunched scores of them as he walked. There was 
nobody to gather them now. 

It was on the evening under notice that, half- 
sitting, half-leaning against one of these inclined 
trunks, Winterborne became last in his thoughts as 
usual, till one little star after another had taken up a 
position in the . piece of sky which now confronted 
jiim whore his walls and chimneys had formerly raisetl 
llitdr cHitlines. The house had jutted awlrwuidly into 
the: poud and the opening caused by its absence was 
very distinct. 

In tlio silence the trot of horses and the spiji of 
carriage wheels became audible ; the vehicle soon 
shaped itself against the blank sky, bearing down 
upon him with the bend in the lann which here 
occurred, und of which tlic bouse had been the cause. 
He could discern the iigure of a woman hig[hup on 
the driving-'fleat of a phaeton, a groom being just 
visible behind. 

Presently there was a slight scrape,: then a scream. 
Winterborne went across to the spot, ajid foiind the 
phaeton- half overtut'ned, its driver sitting on the heap 
of rubbish whicli had once been his dwiuling, and the 
man seising the horses' heads, . The equipage was 
Mrs. Charmond’s and the unseated clmrioteer that 
lady horsein 

To his inquiry if she were hurt she. niiide some 
incoherent reply to the eiTect that she did not know. 
The danriage in other respects was little or none; the 
phaeton was righted, Mrs. Ciiannond placed in it) and 
.cho reins given, to. the servant. It. appeared that she 
had lM.en deceived by the reitiovol of the house, 
imagining the gap caused by the demolition, .to be the 
opening of the road, so that she turned in upon the 
ruins instead of at the bend, a few yards further on., 
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' Drive home^— drive home I ' ahe cried impatiently ; 
and they stat'ted on their way. 

They h^ not however gone many paces wlioji, 
the air^.being still, Winterborne heard hex' saj^, ' Stop ; 
tell that man to call the doctor — Mr. Fitspiem — aiitl 
send him on to the House, I find I am hurt more 
swously than I thought* 

The seriousness seemed ludicrous to Winterborne ; 
but he took the message from tlie groom, and pro- 
ceeded to the doctor's at once. Having delivered it 
he stepped back into the darkness, and waited till he 
had seen Fitzpiers leave the door, He stood for a 
few minutes looking at the window which, by its 
light, revealed the room where Grace wxia Hitting ; 
and went away under the gloomy trees, 

Fitzpiers duly arrived at Hintock Houno, who.su 
doors he now saw open for the first time. Contniry 
to his expectation there was visible lio .sign, of that 
confusion or alarm which a grave accident to the 
mistress of the abode would nave occasioned. lie 
was shown into a room at die top of the staireiiKU, 
cosily and femhiinely dmped, where by the light of 
the shaded lamp be saw u woman of elegant figi in; 
reclining upon a couch in such a position as not to 
distilrb a pile of magnificent hair on the crown of 
her head. A deep purple dressing-gown formed 
an admirable foil to die pecuUaHy rich brown 
of her hair-plaits; her left' arm, which was nukerl 
nearly up to the shoulder, was thrown upwards, 
and between the fingers of her right haml .she 
held a cigarette, while she idly breathed from her 
delicately curled lips a thin streain of smoko towards 
the ceiling.' 

: The doctor's first feeling was a aeninj of his 
exaggerated prevision in havmg brought appliaiicc:H 
for a ^ious case ; the next, something moi-o curiniiH. 
While 'the scene and die moment were new to him 
and unanticipated, the sentiment tuid essence of - the 
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moment were indeacribabl;^ familiar. . What could be 
the cause of it ? Probably a dream. 

Mi's. Charmoiid. did not move more than to raise 
her eyes to him, and he came and stood by her. > She 
glanced up at his face across her brows and forehead, 
and then he observed a blush creep slowly over her 
decidedly handsome cheeks. Her eyes, which had 
lingered upon him with an inquiring, conscious ex- 
pression, were hastily Withdrawn, and she mechanically 
applied the cigarette again to her lips. - ' 

For a moment he forgot his errand, till suddenly 
arousing himself he addr^sed her, formally condoled 
with her, and mode the usual profession^ inquiries 
about what hud happened to hhr, and whm'e' she 'was 
hurt. : 

'That’s vlrliut I want you to tell me,' she murmured 
in tones of indefinable reserve. *1 quite, believe in 
you, for I know you are very accomplished, because 
ygu study so haid.’ 

'I'll do my best to justify your good obihioh,' 
8Hid the young man, bowing; ' And none tne less 
that I am liappy to find the' accident has not been 
serious,.' i ' 

% ' I am very much ^aken,’. she said; ■ 

'O yes,' he repli^ ; and cbmpleted.h is: examina- 
tion, wnich convinced ' him' that there! "was really 
nothing the matter ' with her, and ■ more ■ than ; ever 
puzzled him as to why he had been summoned; 'since 
she did not appear to be a timid woman. ' ’Vou'must 
rest a while ; and I’ll send something,' he said.' ' 

'O, I forgot,’ she returned; 'Look here,' ! And 
she showed him a litde scrape on her arnv — the Tull 
round arm that was exposed. . ' Put soihe court-plaster 
on that, please.’ . '' ' 

He obeyed. . ' And now, doctor,’ she said, ' before 
you go I want to put . a' question to you. Sit round 
there in front of me, on that low chair, and bring the 
candles, or oiie,' to the. little table; Do you smoke? 
Yes? That’s /rlght-^I am leai'niiig. Take one of 
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these; and h^’a a light,’ She threw a matdi-box 
across. . 

Fitzpiera caught it, and havine lit up re^^ed her 
from hia new position, which, with the shifting of the 
candles, for the first time affoi'ded him a full view of 
hw face. 

‘ How many yeare have pa^ed since first we 
. met ? ' she resumed, in a voice which she endeavoured 
m maintain at its former pitch of composure, and 
eyeinff him with daring bash fulness, 

‘ ^ niet, do you say ? ' 

She nodded. ' I saw you recently at an hotel in 
London, when you were passing through, I suppose, 
with your bride, and I recogni^ you as one I ha(I 
met in my girlhood. Do you remember, when yon 
were . studying at Heidelberg, an English .family that 

was. staying there, who used to walk ' 

‘And the young lady who wore a long tail of rare> 
coloured hair — ah, 1 see it before mv eyes I — who lost 
her handkerchief on the Great Terrace— ^who was 
going back in the dusk to find it — to whom 1 said, 
I’ll go for it,” and who answered, " O, it is not worth 
coming all the way up again for.” I do reniembei-, 
and how very long we stayed talking tliere: 1 went 
next morning, whilst the dew was on tlie gnuis ; there 
itlayr— a little morsel of damp Inccwork, with, " Felice ” 
marked in one corner. I see it now I I picked it up, 
and then:,.- 

‘Well?’ .... 

' I kissed it,' he rejobed,: rather shamefacedly, 

‘But you had haraly ever seen me except in the 
dusk ? ’. 

'Never mind. I was young then, and I kissed 
it. I wondered how I could make the must of my 
trouvd^, and decided that d would call at your hotel 
wth.it that afternoon. It rained, and I waited till 
next day. I called, and you were gone.’ 

.'Ves,’,nnawered she with dry melancholy,. 'My 
mother, knowing my face was my only fortune, .said 
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she had no wish for such a diit as ilie to ^ falUiigf 
in love with an impecunious student, and spirited me 
away to Baden. As it is all over and past 111 tell you 
one thing ; I shovild have seut you a line had I known 
your name. That name I never knefir till my maid 
said as you passed up the hotel staii^ a month ago, 
" There’s Dr. Fitipiei-s.” ' 

‘ Good God,’ said Fitzpiers ihusingly. ' How the 
time comes back to me I The evening, the morning, 
the dew, die spot. When I found uiat you teally 
were gone it was as if a cold iron had been passed 
down jny back. I went up to where you - had stood 
when I last saw you— I flung myself on the grass, and 
—being not much more than a boy — ^iny eyes were 
literally blinded with tears, Nameless, unknown to 
ihu u.s you were, I couldn’t forget your voice t ’ 

' For how long ? ’ 

' O — ever so King. Days and days.’ 

'Days and daysl days and days? O, the 

heart of a man 1 Days and days I ’ 

’ But, my deat madam, I had not known, you more 
than a day or tWo. It was Aot a full-blown love — -It 
was the merest bud^ — red, fresh, vivid, ^ but small. It 
was a colossal pa^ion in embryo. It never matured.’ 
' So much the better perhaps.’^ 

‘Perhaps, But see now powerless is the human 
will against predestination I We were prevented 
meeting; We have met. One feature of the ease 
remains the same amid many changes. While you 
have grown rich, [ am still poor.- Better than that, 
you have (judging by your lost remark) outgrown the 
foolish impulsive passions of your early gimood. I 
have hot dut^wn mine;’ , ' 1 

' 1 beg your pardon,’ said she with vibratiotis of 
feeling in her Words; ' 1 ■ hsve 'been; placed in a 
po.sition which ' hinders such outgrowings. ' ' Besides, 

1 don't believe that the genuine subjects of emotion 
do outgrow theni ; r ' believe that the older such 
people get the worse !.they ore. ^ Possibly 'at ninety or 
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a hundred they may feel tliey ai'e cured ; but u mere 
threescore and ten wo.n't do it-^-at least for me, if I 
live so long.’ : . 

. He gazed at . her in undisguised admiration. Here 
was a soul of'souls 1 

' Ydu apeak truly,’ he exclaimed. ' But you speak 
sadly as wdl. Why is that ? ' 

'I always am sad when ;I come here,’ she said, 
dropping to a low tone with a sense of having liecn 
too demonsb'ative. , . 

. ' Then may. I. inquire why. you came ? ’. 

, 'A man breught; me,. Women are always carrjetl. 
about like corks upon the waves of masculine desires. 

. ... . .I hope I have not al^med ypu; but Hiutock lias 
the .curious effect of. bottling up the emotions till one 
Can no longer hold, them::; T am often obliged to fly 
a^y and discharge my sentiments somewhere, or I 
should die outright,'’. .: . .. 

'There is very good aocietjr in the county, I sup- 
pose, for those who nave the privilege of entering it,’ 

. 'Perhaps so. But, the misery of remote country 
life is that your neighbours have no toleration for 
difference of opinion and habit. My neighbours think 
lam an< atheist, except 'those who think 1 am .a 
Roman Catholic; and when I sTOEik disi'esmctfully 
of ..the weather or the crops they; think I :am a 
blasphemer.* 

:' You don’t wish me to stay any longei*.? '. he 
inquired, when he found that she remamed musing. 

.. 'No— T-I think not.’.. .. . 

. ' Then tell me that I am. to be gonQ.’ . . 

, ‘.Why? cannot you go without.?’ • 

'1 may . consult my own feelings only, . if . Iqft to- 
myself,:’ : . ; , 

.'Weil, if you do, what then.? Do you .siippose 
you'll be in my way ?’ . . 

. I ’feared-it might be. so.' 

■ r-Theh fear .no mo^^ good-night. Gome 
to-mbrr6w .and ;See if .1 am going bn right, Thi.s 
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renewal of acquaintance touches me,.'. I . have already 
a friendship for you.' ■ ' 

' If it depends upon myself it shall last for ^er.’ 

' My best hopes that it may I'. 

Fit^iers went down the stairs absolutely unable 
to decide whether she had sent .for: him .in the 
natural iilarm which might have followed her mishap, 
or with the single view of making herself known to 
him as she had done, for which 'the ca|)size had 
aflbrded excellent opportimity, 

Outside the house he mused over the spot under 
the light of the stars. It seemed very strange that 
he should have come there more than once wlien its 
inhabitniic was absent, and observed the house with 
a nauietcss interest; that he should have assumed 
olT-hund before he knew Groce that it was here .she 
lived; tlmt, in short, at sundry times and seasons 
the individuality of Hintocic Huuse should have forced 
itself upon him as uppertiiining to some existence with 
which he was concerned. • 

The intersection of his temporal orbit with Mra. 
Chormond's for a day or two in the past had created 
:i sentiment^ interest in het at the time, but it had 
been so. evanescent that in the ordinary onward roll 
of affairs ho would scarce ever have i-ecdled it again. 
To find her here, however, in these somewhat romantic 
circiimstanccs, magnified that bygone and transitory 
tenderness to indescribable proportions, 

On entering Little Hintock he found himself rc- 
muding that hamlet in a new way — from the Hintock 
House point of view rather than from bis own and the 
Melburys'. The household bad all gone to bed. As 
he went i^tairs he heard the snore of the timber- 
merchant from, his quarter of the building, mid turned 
into the passage communicating with hut own rooms 
ill a strange access of sadness, 

A light was burning for him in the chamber ; but 
Grace, Uiough in bed, .was not asleep. In a moment 
her sympathetic voice came from, beliind the curtains. 
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‘ Edred, Is she veiy seriously hurt 

Fitzpiers so entirely lost sight of Mrs. Char- 
mond as a patient that he was not on the instant 
ready with a reply. 

^0 no/ he said ‘ There are no bones broken, but 
she is shaken. I am going again to-morrow,’ 

Another inquiry or two, and Grace said — 

' Did she ask for me ? ' 

'Well, I think she did— I don't quite remejnber; 
but I am under the impression that she spoke. of you.' 

'Cannot you recollect at all what she said ? ' 

* 1 caiinotj just this minute,' 

..'At any rate, she did not talk much about me?' 
said Grace with disappointment. 

‘O no.’ 

‘ But you did, perhaps/ she added, innocently fish- 
big for a compliment. : 

.'O yes — you may depend upon thatl’ replied he 
warmly, though . scarcely thlnldng of what he whs 
saying, so vividly was there present to his mind the 
personality of Mrs. Charmond, 
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Tills cloctor'M professional visit to Hintock House 
was promptly repeated the next day . and the. next. 
He aiwaya found Mrs. Channond reclining on a 9 ofa, . 
and behaving getiemlly as became a patient, who -was 
in itu great luu-ry to lose that title. On each occasion 
he looked gravely at the little sq^tch on her arm, ad 
if it had been a serious wound. 

He liarl also, to his further satisfaction, found a 
.slight scar on her tempie, and it was very convenient 
to put .a piece of black plaster on this conspicuous 
part of hei' person in preference to gold-beater's skin, 
so that it might catch the eyes of the . servants, and 
make his presence appear decidedly necessary, in case 
there should be any doubt of the fact, 

' O— you hurt me I ' she exclaimed one day. ' 

He wuH peeling blT the bit of plaster on her arm, 
under which the scrape had turned the colour of an 
unripe hlnckberry previous to vanishing altoge^er. 

‘ Wait a moment then— I’ll damp it7 said Fitipiers. 
Hu put his lips to die place and kejit .them there, 
without any objecting on her part, till the plaster 
came off easily. ! It was at your request I put it on/ 

said he. . . , 

' I know It,’ she replied. ' Is that blue vein, still 
in my temple that used to show there? The Kar 
must be just upon it. If the cut had been ajittle 
deeper it would have, spilt my hot blood indeed I ’ 
Fitepiera examined so -closely that his breath 
touched her tenderly, at which their eyes rose to aii 
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encounter— hers showing themselves as deep and 
mysterious as interstellar space. She turned her face 

away, 

‘ Ah I none of that ! none of that — I cannot coquet 
with you ! ’ she cried. ‘ Don’t suppose I consent to 
for one moment. Our poor, brief, youthful hour of 
love-making was too long ago to bear continuing now. 
It is as well that we should understand each other on 
that point before we go further.’ 

‘ Coquet ! Nor I with you. As it was when I 
found the historic handkerchief, so it is now. I might 
have been and may be foolish ; but I am no trifler. I 
naturally cannot forget that little space in which I 
flitted across the field of your vision in those days 
of the past, and the recollection opens up all sorts of 
imc^inings,’ 

‘Suppose my mother had not taken me away?’ 
she murmured, her dreamy eyes resting on the swaying 
tip of a distant tree. 

‘ I should have seen you again.’ 

‘And then?’ 

‘ Then the fire would have burnt higher and higher. 
What would have immediately followed 1 know not, 
but sorrow and sickness of heart at last.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Well— that’s the end of all 4ove, according to 
Nature’s law. I can give no other reason,’ 

‘O, don’t speak like that!’ she exclaimed. ‘Since 
we are only picturing the possibilities of that time, 
don’t for pity’s sake spoil the picture.’ Her voice 
sank almost to a whisper as she added with an in- 
cipient pout upon her lip.s, ‘Let me think at least 
that if you had really loved me at all seriously you 
would have loved me for ever and ever ! ’ 

‘ You are right- —think it with all your heart,’ said 
he. ‘It is a plea.sant thought, and costs nothing.’ 

She weighed that remark in silence a while. ‘ Did 
yoli ever hear anything of me from then till now ? * 
she inquired. 
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' Not a word,* . . 

' So much the better. I had to fight the battle 
of life as well os you. I may tell you about it some 
day. But. don't ever ask me to do it, aud particularly 
do not press me to tell you now.' 

Thus the two or three days that they had spent 
in tender acquaintance on the romantic slopes above 
the Neckar were stretched' out in : retrospect to the 
length and importance of years ; made to form a 
canvas , for infinite fancies, idle dreams, 'luxurious, 
melancholies, and' pretty, alluring assertions which 
could neither be proved nor disprpved. : 

Grace was nevqr muntioned between them, but a 
rumour of his contemplated removal from the neigh- 
bourhood somehow reached Mrs, Charmond's ears. 

‘ Doctoi'b you are going away I ’ she exclaimed, 
confronting hini with accusatory reproach in her lai^c 
dark' eyes no less than in her cooing voice. '0 yea, 
you are,' she went on, springing to her feet with an 
air whidi might almost nave been called passionate, 

* It is no use denying it 1 Ybii have bought a practice 
at Dudinoiith, I don't blame you, Nobody can live 
at Hintock^-least of 'all a professional man who wants 
to keep abreast of recent discovery, And there is 
no1)ody here to induce such a one to stay for other 
reasons. Tlmt'a right, that's righi-^6 away I ' 

‘But no — I have not actually bought the practice 
us yet, though I am indeed in treaty for it' And, 
my dear friend, if I continue to feel about the business 
^ Tfeel at this moment — perhaps ! may conclude 
never. to go at all.’ 

' But you hate Hintock, and everything and eve^- 
body in It that you don't mean to take away with 
youl’ ' , ' V ■ ' 

Fitzpiera coheradicted this idea in his most vibra- 
tory tones, and she lapsed into the frivolous archness 
uiuW which she hid passions of no mean strength 
— strange, amoulderhig, erratic passions, ' kept down 
like a stifled confiagratTon, but bursting out now here, 
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now there— the only certain element in their direction 
being its unexpectedness. 

If one word could have expressed Felice Char- 
mond it would have been Inconsequence. She 
was a woman of perversities, delighting in piquant 
contrasts. She liked mystery, in her life, in her love, 
in her history. To be fair to her, there was nothing 
in these which she had any great reason to be 
ashamed of, and many things of which she might have 
been proud ; but her past had never been fathomed 
by the honest minds of Hintock, and she rarely 
volunteered her experiences. As for her capricious 
nature the people on her estates grew accustomed to 
it, and with that marvellous subtlety of contrivance in 
steering round odd tempers that is found in sons of 
the soil and dependents generally, they managed to 
get along under her government rather better than 
they would have done beneath a more equable rule. 

Now, with regard tq the doctor’s notion ofieaving 
Hintock, he had advanced further towards completing 
the purchase of the Budmouth surgeon’s goodwill 
than he had admitted to Mrs. Charmond. The whole 
matter hung upon what he might do in the ensuing 
twenty-four hours. The evening after leaving her he 
went out into the lane, and walked and pondered 
between the high hedges, now greenish-white with 
wild clematis— here called ‘ old-man’s-beard ’ from its 
aspect later in the year. 

The letter of acceptance was to be written that 
night, after which his departure from Hintock would 
be irrevocable. But could he go away, remembering 
what had just passed ? The trees, the hills, the leaves, 
the grass — each had been endowed and quickened 
with a subtle light since he had discovered the person 
and history, and, above all, the mood of their owner. 
There was every temporal reason for leaving : it 
would be entering again into a world which he had 
only quitted in a passion for isolation, induced by a 
fit of Achillean moodiness after an imagined slight. 
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Hia wife herself saw the awkwardness of their position 
here, and cheerfully welcomed the purposed change, 
towards which every step had been taken but the lost. 
But could he find it in his heart — as he found it clearly 
enough in hia conscience — to go away? No. 

He drew a troubled breath and went indoors. 
Here ho rapidly penned n letter, wherein he withdrew, 
once for all, from the treaty for the Budmouth practice. 
As the poatman had already left Little Hintock for 
that night he sent one of Melbury's men to intercept 
SI mail-cart on another turnpike-road, and so got the 
letter off. 

The man returned, met Fitxpiera in tlie lane, and 
told him the thing was done. Fitzpicra went bade 
to his . house musing. Why had he carried out this 
iinpnl.ac — taken hucIi wild trouble to effect a probable 
injury to his own and hm young wife's prospects? 
His motive was fantastic, glowing, shnpeles.s a.*: the 
fiery Kifeneiy about the western sky. Mrs. Charmond 
could oviirtly be nothing more to hini than a patient, 
and to his wife, at the outside, a patron. Yet. in the 
unattsiched bachelor days of his first sojourn here how 
highly proper an emotional reason for lingering on 
would nave appeared to troublesome dubiouaness. 
Matrimonial ainoition Is such an honourable thing 1 

' My father has told me that you have sent off one 
of the men with a late letter to Dudmoutli,’ cried 
Grace, coming out vivudouslv to meet him under the 
declining light of the sky.,, wnerein hung, solitary, the 
folding star. ' 1 .said at once that you had unally 
agreed to pay the premium they ask, and that the 
tcdioiis question had' been settled. When do we go, 
Kdred?' 

' 1 have changed my mind,' said he. ‘ They wont 
too much — seven hundred and fifty is too large a sum, 
— and in short I have declined to go further, We 
must wait for another oijportuiiity. I fear I am not u 
good business tnnu.’ ^ . 

He spoke thti last, words with a momentary 
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TnUering at the great foolishness of his act; and as 
he looked in: her fair and honourable face his henrt 
reproached him for what he had done. 

Her manner that evening' showed her disanMiiil:- 
ment. Personally she liked me home of her childhood 
muchi nnd she was not ambitioiia. But her husliand 
hod seemed so disaatished with the oircumstaiices 
hereabout since their marriage that she had sincerely 
hoped to go for his sake. 

It was two or three days before he visited Mrs. 
Charmond again. Thu morning had been windy, and 
little showers had scattered themselves like grain 
agaimst the walls and window-iiunes of the Hintouk 
cottages. He went on foot across the wilder recesses 
of the park, where slimy streams of frt!.Hh moisture, 
exuding from decayed holes caused by old amputa- 
tions, ran down the bark of the oaks and elms, the 
rind below being coated with a lichnnuiiH wash as 
green as emerald, They were stout-trunked tribes, 
that never rocked their stems in the fiercest gide, 
rcs|)onding to ii only by crooking their limbs. 
Wrinkled like an old crone’s face, and niitlerud with 
dead brunches that above the foliage of theii* 
summits, they were nevertheless still green- - •though 
yellow had invaded the leaves of other trees. 

She was in a little boudoir or writing-room on the 
fir.st floor, and Fitapiers was mud) aiirprisud to find 
that the window ciirtaiiiB were dosed and a red- 
shaded lamp unci candles Inirhing, though out of doors 
It wiw broad daylight. Mortsaver a Targe fire was 
burning in the grate, though it was hot cold. 

' What does it all mean ? ’ he asked. 

She sat in an easy-chair, her face Iniing turned 
away. 

*0,' she murnnired, ‘it is bocniise the world is so 
dreary outside I Sorrow and bitteriic.<iB in the sky, 
ai^' floods of agonized tears beating against the 
panes. I lay awake last night, and I could hear the 
scrape of snails eriiepliig up the window ghuw; it wan 
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ao sad ! My eyes, were so heavy tliis morning^; that. -I 
could have wept my life away. I cannot : bear yoii to 
see my face ; I keep it away from you purposely; ,0.1 
why were we ^ven hungry heartsi and. wild desires if 
we have to live in a world like this?. Why'diould 
Death alo.ne;Iend what Life is compelled to bprrow' — 
rest ? Answer that, Dr. Fitspiers.’ . 

'You must eat of a second tree of knowledge 
before can do it, Felice Charmoud,' 

' Then) when my .emotions have exliausted ithem- 
Btilves, I Ix.come full of . fears,, till 1 think I shall die 
for very , fear, The terrible insistenoies of society>-r 
how severe, they are, and cold, and inexorable^ 
gh^tly .toWoi ds toose who are made of wax and not qf 
stone.' O, .1 am afraid of them.; a stab for this error,, 
and ft stab, for that — :correctives apd. regulations prq^ 
tendedly framed that society may tend to perfection 
-.-an end whicli I don!t cat'e for in the least. Yet for 
this. all 1 do aire for has to be stunted and starved,' 
Fitzpiers hud seated himself neai' her, ' What sets 
you in this mournful mood? ' he aakccl gentIy^ In 
reality . he thought ihn t it wok the result of a ,lpss qf 
tone from staying: indoors so; much, but he did, not 
say soi • • ■ . • i . • I ■ . ' 

.. ‘My reflectioUS- -Doctor, you must npt cofn.e 
here emy ihore. They begin to think . it a;, farce 
already. I say you must pome . no more, . Therq^T- 
doh’t be angry with mej ’ — and she Jumped up, pressed 
his hand, and looked anxiously at him. ' It is neces- 
sary. It is best fpr both you and me.' 

‘But,' said, Fiti;piers gloomily,- ‘ what have we 
done? ’ . i : 

‘ Done— we have done nothing. Perhaps we 
have thought the more. However, it is all vexation. 
I am going away to Middleton Abbey, , near Shotts- 
ford, where a relative r of my late husb^d lives, who 
is confmed to her bed,; Toe. qiigag|en\ent was : made 
in London, and I can’t get out; pf it. Perhaps it is 
for the beat that I go there dll all this is, i>ast, -When: 
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are you goih^ to enter, on your new practice, and leave 
Hintoclc nehmd for ever, with your pretty wife on your 
arm ? ' 

‘ I have refused the opportunity. 1 love this place 
too well to depart.’ 

'You Aat/ti^' she said, regarding him with wild 
unceitainty. ' Why do you ruin, yourself in that way ? 
Great heaven, what have I done I ’ 

'Nothing. Besides, you are going away,' 

‘O yjis; but only to Middleton Abbey for a 
month or two. Yet perhap.s 1 shall gain strength 
there — particularly strength of mind — I najuiro it. 
And when I come back I shall be a new woman ; aiid 
you can come and see me safely then, and bring your 
wife with you, and we'll be frieiuU — .she and I. O, 
how this shutting up of one's .self does lead to in- 
dulgence in idle .sentiments I I shall not wish yon to 
give your attendance to me after ttMlay, But I nin 
glad that you are not going awny-^ -if yoiu* remaining 
does not injure your prospects at ull.' 

As soon as he had left the room the mild friundli- 
iiess .she had preserved in her tone at parting, the 
playful sadness with which she had conversetT with 
him, etjually deparK^d from her. Sluj laxjiune its 
hejivy as Iead‘--ju.st as she hiul been before he 
arrived, ller whole being seemed to di.s.sojvo in a 
.sad powerlessneas to do anything, and the sense of 
it made her lips tremulous and her clustsl eyes wet. 

His footsteps again startled hen Euid .she turned 
round. 

‘ I return for a moment to tell you that the evening 
is going to be line. The sun is shining, so do open 
your curtains mid put out thasu lights, .Shull I do it 
for you?’ ■ 

•'Please — if you don’t mindi’ 
die drew hack the window curtains, whereupon the 
red glow of the lump and the two candle -Haines 
became almost invisible under iliu lluoci of late 
autbinn sunllglu that [xiured In, 
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' Shall I come round to you? ’:he asked, her back 
being towards him, 

'No,' she replied. 

‘ Why not?* 

‘ Because I am. crying, and I don’t want you to see 
my face in the full sun's rays.' 

He stood a moment Irresolute, and regretted that 
he had killed the rosy passionate lamplight by Opening 
the curtains and letting in gai'ish day, 

'Then I am going? he said. 

'Very well,’ she answered, stretching one hand 
round toi him, and patting her eyes with a Hand kerchief 
held in the other. . 

' Shall I write a line to you at ? ’ ■ . 

' No, no.' A gentle. reasonableness came into her 
tone as she added, '.It must not be, you know. It 
won’t do.' 

'Very well. Good-bye.' The next moment he 
was gone. 

In the evening with listless adroitness] she en- 
couraged the: maid who dressed her- for dinner to 
speakof Dr. Fitepiers’a marriage, 

I-Mrs, .FitJipiera was. once supposed to.' favour Mr. 
Winterbdrne,' said the young woiDab, ' . 

* But why didn’t she marry him ? ' said Mrs. 
Charxnond. ; . . 


* Because you see, ma’am, he lost his houses. ’- 
' Lost his houses ? How came he to do that ? : 
‘The houses were held on lives, and the jives 
dropped, and your agent wouldn't renew them, though 
it is said that Mr. Winterborne had a very, good 
claim. That's os I've heard it, ma’am, and. it was 
through it that the match was broke olf.’ . 

Beii^ just then distracted by a dozen emotions, 
Mrs.. Clwmond sank into a. mood of dismal Self- 
reproach. ' In refusing that poor man his reasonable 
request,’ she said to herself, ' my. ^ent foredoomed 
my revived girlhood's romance. Who would have 
thought such a businem .matter could have nettled 
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my own heart, like this I Now for a winter of regrets 
and agonies and uselesa wishes, till L forget him in 
the spring. O I I am glad I am going away i ' 

Sne left her chamb^, and went down to dine with 
a sigh. I On the stairs she stood opposite the ilaige 
window for a moment, and looked out tipoji the 
lawn,., It was not yet quite dark^ Half-way up the 
steep, green slope confronting her stood old Timothy 
Tangs, who wiis shortening: his way iiomeward by 
cJainberiiig here where there was no road, and in 
opposition to express orders that no path was to be 
in^e. thei'Oi . .Tanga had momentarily stopped to take 
a pinch of snuff, but obseiwiiig Mrs, Charmoncl mixing 
at him he imsCened to get over the tox> out of hail. 
Hla precipicuicy made him miss his footing, an cl he 
rolled like abiurel tdi the bottom, his .snulf-box rolling- 
in front of him. 

Her indefinite idle impossible passion for Flticpiera, 
her constitutional cloud of misery, the sorrowful ^ops 
that still hung upon her eyelashes, nil made way mr 
the impulse started by the spectacle. She burst into 
an Immoderate fit of laughter!; her very gloom of the 
previous hoiu* seeming- to render it the more uncon- 
trolhible, It had not- died out of her .when she 
reu<^e.d tlie dining-room-; and even here, bcforit the 
servants, her shoulders suddenly shook as the scene 
returned u^on her ;- and tliu tears of her risibility 
mingled with the remnants- of tliose eiigeiidcretl by 
her grief. . 

; She resolved to be sad no more. She drnnk two 
glusHcii of. champagne, and a little more still nftci’ 
those ; and- amusedlierself in- the evening with singing, 
pretty amatory songs, : . 

‘ I must do somediing for that poor man Winter- 
borne, however,’ she said. ■ ; 
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XXVIII 

A WEEK had passed, and Mrs. Charmond had left 
Hintock House. Middleton Abbey, the place of her 
sojourn, was about a dozen miles distant by road, a 
little less by bridle-paths and footways. 

Grace observed, for the first time, that her husband 
was restless, that at moments he even was disposed 
to avoid her. The scrupulous civility of mere acquaint- 
anceship crept into his manner; yet when sitting at 
meals he seemed hardly to hear her remarks. Her 
little doings interested him no longer, whilst towards 
her father his bearing was not far froin supercilious. 
It was plain that his mind was entirely outside her 
life, whereabouts outside it she could not tell ; in 
some region of science possibly, or of psychological 
literature. But her hope that he was again immers- 
ing himself in those lucubrations which before her 
marriage had made his light a landmark in Hintock, 
was founded simply on the slender fact that he often 
sat up late. 

she discovered him leaning over a gate 
on High-Stoy Hill, some way from Little Hintock, 
which opened on the brink of a declivity, slanting 
down directly into White- Hart or BlackmOor Vale, 
extending beneath the eye at this point to a distance 
of many miles. His attention was fixed bn the land- 
scape far away eastward, and Grace’s approach was so 
noiseless that he did not hear her. When she came 
close she could see his lips moving unconsciously, as 
on some impassioned visionary theme. 
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She spoke, and Fitzpiers started. ' What are you 
looking at ?' she asked. 

'Oil was contemplating my mother’s people's old 
place of Sherton Abbas, in my idle way,* he said. 

It had seemed to her that he was looking much 
to the right of that cradle and tomb of his ancestral 
dignity ; but she made no iiirther observation, and 
tamng his arm walked home beside him almost in 
silence. She did not know that Middleton Abbey 
lay in the direction of his gaze, 

'Are you going to have out Darling this after' 
noon ? ’ she asked presently. 

Darling, the aged light-grey mare whicli Winter- 
borne had bought for Grace, Fitzpiers now constantly 
used, the animal having turned out a wonderful ' bar- 
gain in combining a perfect docility with an almost 
human intelligence ; moreover, she was not too 
young... Fitzpiers was unfamiliar with horses, and ho 
valu^ these qualities. 

'Yes,’ be replied, 'but not to drive, I am riding 
her, I practise crossing a horse as often as I can 
now, for I find that I can take much shorter cuts on 
horseback.' 

' He. had, in fact, taken these riding exercises for 
about a week, only since Mrs. Chai'mond’s absence ; 
his universal practice hitherto having been to drive. 

Some few days later Fitzpiers started on the back 
of this horse to see a patient in the aforesaid Vale, 
It was about five o'clock in the evening- when he 
went away, and at bedtime he had hot reaped home. 
There was nothing very singular in this, though she 
was not aware that be had any patient more than 
five . or six miles distant in that direction. The clock 
hod struck one before Fitzpiers entered the house, 
and he came to . His room softly, as if anxious not to 
disturb her. 

> ; The next morning she was stirring considerably 
earlier than he, In the yard there was a conversation 
going on about the mare; the man. who attended to 
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ihe horsesj Darling ihclud^, insisted that the latter 
was ' hag-ric] ' ; for when, he had arrived at the stable 
that morning she was in such a state as no horse 
could be in ])y . honest riding. It was true that the 
doctor had stabled her . himself when he got home, 
so that she was not looked after as. she Would have 
liecn if. the sjieoker had groomed and fed her ; but 
that did not account for the appearance she presented, 
if Mr. Fitspiers's journey had been only where he had 
.stated, The unprecedented exhaustion of Darling^.as 
thus related, was sufficient to develop a whole series 
of talea about equestrian witches and demons^ the 
narration of which occupied a considerable time. 

Grace returned indoors^ In passing through the 
outer room she picked up. her husband’s overcoat 
which lie had careie-ssly Aung down across a chair. 
A turnpike ticket fell out of the breast-pocket, and 
she .saw tliat it had beeii issued at Midmeton Gate. 
He had thei'cfore visited. Middleton the previous 
night, a distance of at least four-and-twenty miles oh 
horsebsick, there and back. 

During the day she made some inquiries, and 
learnt for the 6rst time that- Mrs. Cbarmond was 
staying at Middleton Abbey. ; She could, not resist 
an inference — ^strange as that, inference was, .■. . 

A few days later he prepared to start again, , at 
the same time and in the same direction. She knew 
that the state of the cottager who lived that way 
was a mere pretext ; she.was. quite, sure he was going 
to Mrs. Cbarmond. 

Grace was amazed at the mildness of the anger 
which the siiapicion engendered in her. She was out 
little excited, and her jealousy . was languid even to 
death. It told tales of r the nature of her affection 
for him.. In truth, her fthte-nuptial regard for Fitz- 
piers had been .. rather of the quality of awe .towards 
a Huperior being than .of tender solicitude for a lover. 
It had been based upon mystery, fijid stranKcne.w — 
the mystery of his past, of , his. knowledge, of his pro- 
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fesaional skill, of his beliefs. When this structure of 
ideals was demolished by the intimacy of common 
life^ and she found him as merely human as the 
Hintock people themselves, a new ioundation was in 
demand’ for an enduring and staunch afiectipn — ^^a 
sympathetic interdependence, wherein mutuoi weak- 
nesses are made the grounds of a defensive alliance. 
Fitwiers had furnished nothing of that single-minded 
confidence and truth out ox which aione such a 
second union couid spring ; hence it was with a con.< 
troliable emotion that she now watched the mare 
brought round, ■ 

T'll walk with you to the hill if you are not in a 
great hurry/ she said, rather loth, after all, to let him go. 

Oo ; tiiere's pienty of time,’ replied her husbands 
According'ly heTtxl along the horse, and walked 
beside her, impatient enough nevertiieless. Thus 
they proce^ed to the turnpike road, and a.sceiided 
towtmds tlie base of Hlgh-Stoy luid Dogbury Hiii, illi 
they were just beneath the gate he had been leaning 
over when she surprised him ten days before. This 
was the end of her excursion, Fitxpiers bade her 
adieu with affection, even with tenderneSH, and she 
obseived that he looked weary-eyed. 

' Why do you go tornight ? * she said. ' You liave 
been called up two nights in succession already/ 

'1 must go,’ he answeredj almost gloomily. 
'Don’t wait up for me’ With: these words he 
mounted his horse, turned into: a branch rood by the 
turnpike, and ambled down the Incline to the. valley. . 

She ascended the slope of High-Stoy and watchcid 
his descent, and then his journey onward. His way 
was east, the evening sun whldi stood behind her 
back beaming full' upon him as soon as he got out 
from the shade of the hill, Notwithstanding this 
untoward proceeding she was determined to be loyal 
if he proved true ; and the determination to love ont^’s 
b^twill carry, a heart a long vmy towards making that 
best; an eVer-growing thing. 
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The conspicuous coat of the active though blanch- 
ing mare made horse and rider easy objects for the 
vision. Though Darling had been chosen with such 
pains by Winterborne for Grace, she had never ridden 
the sleek creature; but her husband had found the 
animal exceedingly convenient, particularly now that 
he had taken to the saddle, plenty of staying power 
being left in Darling yet for journeys of moderate 
length. Fitzpiers, like others of his character, while 
despising Melbury and his station, did not at all 
disdain to spend Melbury ’s money, or appropriate to 
his own use the horse which belonged to Melbury’s 
daughter. 

And so the infatuated surgeon went along through 
the gorgeous autumn landscape of White- Hart Vale, 
surrounded by orchards lustrous with the reds of 
apple-crops, berries, and foliage, the whole intensified 
by the gilding of the declining sun. The earth this 
year had been prodigally bountiful, and now was the 
supreme moment of her bounty. In the poorest spots 
the hedges were bowed with haws and blackberries ; 
acorns cracked underfoot, and the burst husks of 
chestnuts lay exposing their auburn contents as if 
arranged by anxious sellers in a fruit-market. In all 
this proud show some kernels were unsound as her 
own situation, and she wondered if there were one 
world in the universe where the fruit had no worm, 
and marriage no sorrow. 

Her TannhSuser still moved on, his plodding 
steed rendering him distinctly visible yet. Could she 
have heard Fitzpiers’s voice at that moment she would 
have found it murmuring — 

: ‘ — Towards the loadstar of my one desire 
I flitted, like a dizzy moth, whose flight 
Is as a dead leafs in the owlet light.’ 

But he was a silent spectacle to her. Soon he rose 
out of the valley, and skirted a high plateau of the 
chalk formation on his right, which rested abruptly 
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. upon the fifuily district of deep loam, the. character and 
herbage of the two formations being so distinct that 
the c^areous upland appeared but as a deposit of u 
few years' antiquity upon the level vale, 

'..He kept along the edge of this high, unincloaed 
country, and the sky behind him being deep violet 
she could still see white Darling in relief upon it — a 
mere speck now — a Wouvermans eccentricity reduced 
to microscopic dimensions. Upon, this hlgn ground 
he gradually disappeared. 

Thus she had beheld the pet animal purchased for 
her own. use, in pure love of her, by one who bad 
always been true, impressed to convey her husband 
away from her to the side of a new-found idol While 
she was musing on the vicissitudes of horses and 
wives she discerned shapes moving up the valley 
towards her, quite near at hand, though till now 
hidden by the hedges. Surely they wei‘e Giles 
Winterbome, with two horses and a cider-apparatus, 
conducted by Robert Creedle. ' Up, upward they 
crept, a stray beam of the sun alighting every now 
and then like a star on the blades of the pomucc- 
shovels, which had been converted to steel mirrors 
by the action of the malic acid. She descended to tlie 
rOad. when he came close, and the panting horses 
rested as they achieved the ascent. 

' How do you do, Giles ? ’ said she, under a sudden 
impulse to he familiar with him. ' 

He replied with much more - reserve. 'You are 
going for a walk, Mrs. Fitzpiera ? ’ he added. ' It is 
pleasant just now.' 

' No, I am returning,’ said slie. 

The vehicles passd pn, and Creedle with them, 
and Winterbome walked by her side In the rear of 
the apple-milt 

He looked and smelt like Autumn’s veiy brother, 
his face being sunburnt to wheat-colour, his eyes blue 
as cpm-flbwers, his sleeves and leggings dyed with, 
fruit-stains, his hands clammy with the -sweet juice of 
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applfia, his hat sprinicled with (lip, and eveiywhei% 
about him that aemosphere of cider which at. its first 
return each season has such an indescribable fascina- 
tion for those who have been bom and bred among; 
the orchards. Her heart rose from its late sadness 
like a released bough ; her senses revelled in the 
sudden lapse back to Nature unadorned, The con- 
sciousness of having to be genteel because of her 
husband's profession, the veneer of artificiality which 
she had acquired at the fashionable schools, were 
thrown ofif, and she bedfanc.the cnide country ghr of 
her latent early instincts. 

Nature was bountiful, she thought. Nosoooer had 
.she been cast aside by Edrcd Fitspiers than another 
being, impersonating chivalrous and undiluted manli- 
ness, had ai'iscn out of the earth ready to . her hand. 
This, however, was an excursion of the iinugi nation 
which she did not wish to encourage, and said 
suddenlv, to diHguiae the confused regard which hod 
followed htir thoughts, ' Did you meet my husband ? ’ 
Winterborne, with some IvE^itatiou : 'Yes,' 

' Where did you meet him ? ’ 

. ' Near Reveller’s. Inn. 1 come from Middleton 
Abbey ; I have been making them for the lost week,’ 

' Haven’t they a mill pf .tncir own ? ' 

‘ Yes, but it’s out of i*cpair.’ 

' 1 think — I heard that Mrs. Cliuimoiul had gone 
there to stay ? ’ 

‘ Yes, I have seen her at the windows once or 
twice.' 

. Grace waited an interval before she went on ' Did 
Mr. Fitspiers take the way to Middleton ? ' 

'Yes. ... I met him on Darling.' As she did 
not reply, he added with a i^ntler mfiection, You 
know why the miutt was culled that P ’ 

■ O yea — of couiite,’ she answered quickly. 

With their minds on- these, things they passed so 
far round the hill that the whole west sky was revealed. 
Between the broken clouds they could see for into 
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the racemes of heaven as they mused and walked, the 
eye journeying on under a species of golden arcades, 
and past fiery obstructions, fancied cairns, logan-stones, 
stalactites and Btalacihite of topaz. Deeper than this 
their gaze passed thin flakes of incandescence, till .it 
plunged into a bottomless medium of soft green fire, 

Her abandonment to the seductive hour and scene 
after her sense of ill-usage, her revolt for the nonce: 
against social law, her passionate desire for primitive 
life may have showed in her face. Winterborne was 
Ipokiug at her, his eyes lingering on a (lower that she 
wore in her bosom. Almost with the abstraction of a 
somnambulist he stretched out . his hand and gently 
caressed the flower. . 

She drew back. ‘ What we you doing, Giles 
Winterborne she exclaimed, with severe sumrise, 

^ ; The evident absence of all premeditation Ironi the 
act, however, speedily led her to think that It was not 
n^essary to stand upon her dignity here and now, 
‘You must bear in mind, Giles,’ she- said kindly,. ' that 
we are not as we were ; and some people might have 
said that what you did was taking a liberty.' 

It- was more than she neeo have told him; his 
action of forgetfulness had made him so angry wldi 
. himself that he flushed through his tan. 

' I don't know what 1 am coming to I' he exclaimed 
savagely. ' Ah — I was not once like this 1 Tears of 
vexation were in his eyes. 

' No, now — it was nothing I J was too reproachful’ 

'It would not have occurred to me if 1 had not 
seeii Bpmetbiug like it done elsewhere — at Middleton 
lately,' he said thoughtfully after a while. 

‘ By whom ? ’ 

‘ Don't ask it.’ . 

She scanned him . narrowly, '1 know quite well 
ei^ough,' she returned indifferently, 'It was by my 
husband, and the woman was Mrs. Chartnond, Asm- 
elation of ideas reminded you wheil you saw me, . , 
Giies-^tell me all yoy know about that — ^please do, 
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Giles! But no. — 1 won’t hear it. Let the subject 
cease, And na you are my friend say nothing to tiny 
father.' 

They had descended into the vale again to a place 
where their ways divided. Winterbome continued 
along the highway which kept outside the copse, and 
Grace opened a gate that entered it. 
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XXIX 

Sue walked up the soft grassy ride, screened on 
either hand by nut-bushes just now heavy with clusters 
of twos and threes and . fours. A little way on the 
track she pursued was crossed by a aimiliu* one at 
right angles. Here Grace stopped ; some few ysird-s 
up the transverse ride the buxom Suke Damson wa.s 
visible — her gown tucked up high through hut 
pocket-hole, and no bonnet oh her bead — la tlie act 
of pulling down boughs from which she was gather- 
ing and eating nuts with great rapidity, her lover 
Tim Tangs standing near her engaged in the same 
pleasant meal. 

Ciack, crack, went Suite’s jaws eveiy second or 
two. By an automatic lea^ of thought Grace's niiiiil 
reverted to the tooth-drawing scene described by her 
husband ; and for tlie first time she wondered if that 
nai-rative were really true, Susan's jaws being so obvi- 
ously sound and strong. Grace turned up towiirds 
the nut-gatherers, and conquered her reluctance to 
speak to the girl, who was a little in advance of ‘I'im, 

' Good evening, Susan,' she said. . 

' Good evening. Miss Melbury ' — (crack). 

. ' Mrs. Fitxplers.' 

VO yes, ma’am — Mrs. FitzpIerB,’ said Suke with u 
peculiar sniff and curtsey. 

. .. Grace, not to be daunted, continued, ' Take care of 
your teeth, Suke. That accounts for your toothoclie.' 

* 0, I don't know what on ache is, either in tooth, 
ear, dr Head, thank the Lord ' — (crack). 
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' Nor the loss of one, either?’ : - . 

' See for yourself, mn’am.' She parted her red 
lips and e^bited the whole double row,, full up and 
unimpaired 

' You have never had one drawn ? ’ 

. . ‘ Never.’ ' . 

'So much the better for your stomach,’ said Mrs. 
Fillers in an altered voice.. And turning away 
quickly she went on thinking what gall she coi^ drop 
into poor Tim Tangs’s honey if she chose. 

As her husband^ character thtis shaped itself under 
the touch of time, Grace was almost startled to. find 
how little she suffered from that jealous excitement . 
which' is conventionally attributed to -all wives in such 
circumstances, But though possessed by none of the 
feline wildness which it was her moral duty to experi- 
ence, she did not hill to suspect that she had made 
a frightful mistake in her marriage Acquiescence in 
her father's wi^es had been degradadoh to- herself. 
People, are not given premonitions: for nothing V she 
should, have obeyed her. impulse bn that early morn- 
ing when she peeped and saw the figure come from 
F itzpiera’^ , door] ^ ■ and . have v steadfastly ' loused her 

O that plausible tale which: her then betrothed bad 
•told her almut Suke — the dramatic account' of her 
entreaties to him to draw the aching enemy, and the 
fine ' artistic finish he had given to the. story by 
explaining that it was a lovely molar without a flaw t 
' She. traced 'the remainder of the woodland ti-ack, 

. dazed : by the complications of her position. If: his 
protestations to. her before . theiy marriage could be 
believed, her hiisbrnid had felt affection of some rart 
for hers^f and this . woman simultaheously ; and was 
now again spreading the same conjoint emotion over 
Mrs. Ch^mond and herself, his manner being still 
kind and fond at times. But surelyi rather than that, 
he must have played- the hypocrite towards her in 
each case with elaborate completeness; and the 
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thought of this sickened her, for it involved the con- 
jecture that if he had not loved her his onlv motive 
for making bet* his wife must have been her little 
fortune. 

Yet here Grace made a mistake, for the love of 
men like Fitxplers is unquestionably of such (quality 
as to bear division and transference. He had indeed 
once declared, though not to her, that on one occasion 
he had noticed himself to be possessed by Bve distinct 
infatuations at the same time. If this were true, his 
differed from the highest affection as the lower orders 
of the animal world differ from advanced organisms, 
partition causing not death but a multiplied existence. 
He had loved her sincerely in his selfish way, and 
had by<no means ceased to love her now. But such 
double and treble-barrelled hearts Were naturally 
beyond her conception. , 

Of poor Suke Damson Grace thought no more. 
She had had her dav. 

' If he does not love me I will not love him I ’ said 
Grace proudly. 

And though these were mere words it was a some- 
what formidable thing for Fitzpiers that her heart was 
approximating to a state in whkh it might be possible 
to carry them out.' Tliat very abselice of hot jealousy 
in her whicli made his courses so easyi and on which, 
indeed, he congratulated himself, meant, unknown to 
either wife or husband, more misdiief than the incon-. 
venient watchfulness of n jaundiced eye, ' 

Her sleep that night was nervous, The wing 
allotted to her and her husband liod never seemed so 
lonely. ■ At last she got. up, put on her dressing-gown, 
and went downstairs. Her father, who slept lightly, 
heard her descend, and . came to the atair-head. 

' Is that you, Grace ? What's : the matter ^ ' he 
said. 

• . Nothing more than that I airt restless. Edred is 
detained by a case in White-Hart Vale.’ 

‘But how’s that? 1 met the woman’s husband 
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going' to Great Hicitock just afore badrime ; ■ arid she 
waa ^oing oa well,, and the doctor gone then.' 

‘ Then he's detained somewhere else,* said: Grace. 
‘Nevermind me; he will soon, be home, I expect 
him about one.’ 

She went back to her room, and doicd and woke 
several times. One o'clock had been the houisof his 
return on the last occasion; but it had passed now by 
a long way, and still Fitspiers did not come: Just 
before dawn she heard the men stirring in the yrird, 
and the flashes of their lanterns spread every now 
and then through her window-blind. She remembered 
that h^ (aUier had told her not . to be disturbed if she 
noticed them, as they would be rising early to send 
off four: loads of hui^les to a. distant sheep-fair. 
Peeping out she saw them bustling about, the 'hoUowr 
turner among the rest; he was loading his wares — 
wooden bowls, dishes, spigots, spoons, cheese-vats, 
funnels and so on — upon one of her father^s waggons, 
who carricxl them to the fair for him every year oiit of 
neighbourly kindness, .■ 

^he scene and the. occasion would have ^livened 
her but chat her huabaind was still absent, though it 
vras now five o'clock. She could' hardly suppose him; 
whatever his infatuation; to have prolonged- to a later 
hour than ten an ostensibly professional call pni Mrs, 
Clmrmond at Middleton; and be could- have ridden 
home in two hours. .What then had become of him ? 
That he had been out. the greater part of the two 
preceding nights added to her uneasiness. 

She dress^l herself, descended, and went out, the 
weird: twilight of advancing day cbilluiB’ the rays from 
thc.'lanteniis,. and making the -men's faces wan. As 
soon as Melbury saw her he came round, showing his 
alarm. - 

. * Edred is not come,' sh& said,' '-And I have 
reason' to know that he's not attending anybody. He 
has had no rest for two nights before this. I was 
going to . the top of the hill ,to look for him.’ 
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‘ ril come with you/ said Melbury. 

She begged him not to hiader himself; but he 
insisted, for ne saw a peculiar and: rigid gloom in her 
face over and above her uneasiness, and did not like 
the look of it. Telling the men he would be with 
them again soon he walked beside her into the 
turnpike road, and partly up the way whence .she hud 
watched Fitzpiers die night before as he skiited the 
Great Blackmoor or White- Hart Valley. 

They halted beneath a half-dead oak, hollow uiid 
disfigured with white tumours, its roots spreading 
out. Tike claws grasping -the ground, A chniy wind 
circled round them, upon whose currents the seeds of 
a neighbouring lime-treCi supported ^'achiite-wisc 
hy the wing attachedi dew out of the boughs dowii- 
Tvard like fledglings from their nest. The vale -was 
wrapped in a dim atmosphere of unnatural ne.ss, and 
the east was like a livid curtain edged widi pink. 
There was no sign nor sound of Fitzpiera, 

' It is no n.se standing here,’ said her father. * He 
may come home fifty ways. . . . Why, look here — 
here be Darling's tracks — turned hoUicwmd and nearly 
blown^ dry and liard I He must have come in hours 
ago without your seeing him.' 

^ He has not done ttet,' said she. - 

They went back hastily. On entering thdr own 
gates they perceived that the rhen had left the 
waggons, and were standing round the door of the 
stable which had been appropriated to the doctor's 
use. 

' Is there anything the matter } ' cried Grace. 

'O no, ma’am. All’s well tliat ends well,’ said bid 
Timothy Tangs. . ‘ I've heard of such things before— -• 
amongst workfolk, though not amongst your gcutle- 
people — that’s true.’ 

The^ entered the stable, and saw the pale shape 
of Doling standing in the middle of her stall, witli 
Fitipi^. on her. back, sound asleep. Darling wua 
munching hay as well as she could with the bit In her 
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mouth, aud the reins, which had fallen from Pitspiera's 
hand, hung upon her neck. .j: 

Grace went and touched his hand j shook it, 
before she could arouse him. He moved, . started, 
opened his eyes, and exclaimed, ‘ Ah, Felice. . . . O, 
its Grace. I could not see in the gloom. What-r^m 
I in the saddle!' . . 

' Yes,' said she, * How do you come here ? ' 

He collected his thoughts, .and in a few minutes 
stammered as he began msmounting : •' I. wss riding 
■Uong homeward through the Vale, very, very sleepy, 
having been up so much of late, . When. I came 
opposite Lydden Spring, the mare turned her head 
that way as if she wanted., to drink. : I let her go in, 
and she di-aiik ; I thought she would never nnish. 
While she was drinking the. clock of. Newland 
Iluckton church struck twidve. . I distinctly remember 
counting the strokes. From that moment 1 posi- 
tivelv recollea nothing till ! saw you here by my 
side.^ 

' The name I If it had been any other horse 
you'd have had a, broken neck l ’■ niurmui-ed .Melbury. ^ 

. ' 'Tis wonderful, sure, how a quiet boss will bring a 
maii^ home at such times I ’ said John Upjohn: .'Anctr^ 
whnt's more wonderful than keeping your : seat in a 
deep .slumbering sleep — I've knowedT men .drowze off 
walking home ^om randies where the. beer and othl^ 
liquors have gone round well, and keep walking for 
more ; than u mile on end without w^ng. Well, 
doctor, 'tis a mercy you wasn't a-drownded; or n- 
splintei-ed, or a-hanged up to a tree like Absalpiit 
— -also, a handsome gentleman like - yerself, os the. 
prophets say 1' v - 

. ' True,’ munnured old Timothy piously, ‘-from the 
sole of Ills boots to the cixiwn of his ukt : there was no 
blemish in him!* < 

^ Or leastwise you might ha’ been a>Wounded into 
totters almost, and no . brother-tnulesman to jine your 
few limbs together within Sevfen mile r 
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. .Whilst, this . impressive address .. was proceeding 
Fitzpiers had dismounted, and taking ; Grace’s- arm 
walked . stiffly indbors with her. Melbury stood 
staring at . the horse, which, in -addition, to being very 
weary, was spattered with, mud Whilst they were 
rubbing down the mare Melbury’s itiind coupled with 
the mud, which was not local, the name he had heard 
unconsciously muttered by the -surgeon when Grace 
took his hand — r'. Felice;* Who Was Felice ? Why, 
Mrs. Charraond; and she', as he: knew, was staying 
at. Middleton. 

Melbury. had Indeed pounced upon the image that 
filled Fitzpieis’s. .half-<awalcencd soul — wherein, there 
had been a retrospect of a . recent interview.on a starlit 
lawn with a capriciously, passionate woman,- who had 
begged him not to come there again in tones whose 
modulation incited, him , to disobey, . 'What are. 'you 
doing here? .. Why do you pursue me? Another, 
belongs to . you. If they were: to see you getting 
over the fence they would seize you as a thief 1" 
And' she had turbulently admitted to.. his wringing 
questions that her visit to Middleton had been under- 
taken less because of the invalid :relative than in 
shamefaced fear; of her awn weakness if -she remained, 
near his home. A triumph then it was to Fitzpiers, 
boor and hampered, as, he had become, ..to .recognize 
his real conquest of this beauty, 4 delayed so many 
yeaia, His was the passion of CongrOTe's Millamant, ^ 
whose delight lay in seeing !the he^t which , others 
bled 'for, bleed for me* . 

When the horse had been attended, to . Melbury 
stood .uneasily here and there.about; his . premises 1 he 
was rudely disturbed in the comfortable views which 
had. lately possessed him .on. his domestic concerns. 
Itds .true that he .had. for some days discerned that 
Grace more and more sought his company,, preferred 
supervising his kitchen and bakehouse with .her step- 
mother to occupying herself with, the lighter detaus. 
of her own apartments. She seemed no longer - able. 
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to find ill her own hearth an adequate focus for her 
life, and hence, like a wealc queen-bee after leading 
off to an independent home, had hovered again into 
the parent hive. But he had not: consti-ued ueae and 
other incidents of tlie kind till now. 

Something was wrong in the homestead. A 
ghastly sense beset him that he alone would be 
responsible for whatever unhappiness should be 
brought upon her for whom he almost solely lived; 
whom to retain under bis roof he had faced the 
numerous inconveniences involved in giving up the 
best pai't of his house to Fltzoicrs. There was no 
room for doubt that, had .he nllowcd events to take 
their natural course sho would have accepted Wihtei'- - 
borne, and realised his old dream of restitution to that 
youi^ man's family. 

Tliat Fitspiers would allow Himself to look for a 
moment on any other creature than Grace filled 
Melbiiry with grief and astonislimcnt. In the simple 
life he had led Jt had scarcely occurred to him that 
after < marriage a moo might .be faithless; That he 
could sweep to the <hejghta of Mrs. -Chormond's msi- 
: tioiii lik ' the veil of. Isis, '> so i to speak, . wduld .have 
amazed Melbiiry by itS'^sudacity; if he had not; sus- 
pected encourog^ent- Grom.: that quarter. What coiild 
he and his sim^e Grace do to countervail the passions 
of those two sophisticated beings — versed in the 
world's ways, armed with evciy apparatus for victory:? 

1 n such an encounter the homely timber-dealer felt 
ns 'inferior as a savage with his bow and arrows to 
the predse weapons of modern warfare, 

Grace came out of the house as the mof'uing drew 
on. The village was silent, most of the folk miving 
gone to the fair. .Fiezpiers had . retired to 'bed, ana 
was sleeping off: his ^tigne. She weiit to the stable 
and looked at poor Dorung; in .all probability Giles 
Winterborne, by obtaining -for. her- a horae of such 
intelligence and docility, had been: the means < of 
saving her huaband’s . llTe. She paused over the 
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strange thought ; and: then there appeared her fntlier 
behind her. 

She saw that he knew things were not as they 
ought to be,: from the trouble, dulneas of his eye, 
and from hia face, diflerent . points of . which had 
motions, twitchings, and tremblings, unknown to 
himself and involuntary. 

. ‘ He was detained, I suppose, last night ? ’ said 
Melbury, 

. ' Q yea ; a bad case in the Vale,’ she replied calmly. 

. ' Nevertheless he should have stayed at home.’ 

' But he couldn't, father.’ 

Her father turned away. He could brntlly bear lo 
see his whilom truthful girl brought to the humiliation 
of haying , to talk like that, 

That night carking care sat beside Melbiiry'.s 
pillow,, and his stiff limbs tossed at its presence. 

I: can’t lie here any. longer,’ he muttered. Strik- 
ing a light he wandered uout the roOm, ' Wliai 
have! done, what have I done for her I’ he said to 
his wife. ' I had long planned that she should marry 
the. son of the man I wanted to make amends to; do 
TC mind how I told you all about It, Lucy, the night 
before she c^ie home? Ah I but 1 was not content 
with doin^ right, I wanted to do more 1 ’ 

.' Don t raft yourself without good, need, George,' 
she replied. 'I won't quite beHeve that thing.s are 
TO much amiss. 1 won't believe that Mrsj Ghai'uioiul 
has encouraged him.. Even supposing she has cn- 
rouraged a great many, she can have no motive to 
do It now. What so likely as that «lie is not yet 
quite well, and doesn’t care to let another doctor 
come near. her r ’ 


He did not heed. 'Grace used to be so busy 
^ery dav with fixing a curtain here and driying u 
tin-^k there ; but she cai'cs for rto employment now) ' 
. ^ Do you know anything of Mrs. Charmond's must 
h^tory ? Terhaps that would , throw some light imoii 
things. Before she came here as the wife of old 
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Charmond four or (ive years ago, not a soul seems 
to have heard aught of her. Why not niake in- 
quiries P And then do ye wait and see more ; there’ll 
be plenty of opportunity. Time enough to cry when 
you know 'tis a crying matter ; 'tia bad to meet troubles 
half way.' 

Thei'e was some good sense in the notion of seeing 
further, Melbury resolved to inquire and wait, hoping 
still, but oppress^ between whiles with much fear. 
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Exaicinb Grace as her father might, she would 
admit nothiag. For the present, therefore, he simply 
watched. 

The suspicion that his darling child was alighted 
wrought almost a miraculous change in Meloury's 
nature. No man so furtive for the time os the in- 


genuous countryman who finds that his ingeiiuoiianess 
nas been abused, hlelbury’s heretofore conficlejitinl 
candour towards his gentlemanly .son-in-law was dis- 
placed by a feline atemth that did injury to his evei'y 
action, thought, and mood, 

He knew that a woman once given to u man for 
life took, as a rule, her lot as it came, and made the 
best of it, without external interference; but for the;, 
first time he aslced himself why this so generallv 
should be done. Besides, this case was not, he aigued, 
like ordinary cases. Leaving out the question of 
Grace being anything but an ordinary woman, her 
peculiar situation, as it were in mid-air between two 
storeys of socletv, together with the loneliness of 
Hintock, made a husband’s neglect u far more tnigiciil 
matter to her than it would be to one who had a largu 
circle of friends to fall back upon. Wisely or uiiwundy, 
and whatever othei' fathers did, he' resolved to light 
his daughter's battle still 

Mra Charmond had returned But Hintock 
Houk scarcely ^ave forth signs of life, so quietly hod 
she rerentereo it. Autumn drew .shiver! ngly to its 
end, One day something seemed to be gone from 
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the gardens; the tenderer leaves of vegetables bad 
shrunk under the first smart, frpst, and hung like 
faded . linen, rags ; the. forest leaves, 'which had been 
descending at leisure, descended in haste and in 
inultitudes, and all the golden colours that had hung 
overhead 'were now crowded together In. a degraded 
mans underfoot, where the fallen myriads got redder 
and hornier, and curled themselves up tq rot The 
only suspicious features in Mrs. Charmond's existence 
at this season, were two ; the first, that she liv^ with 
no companion or relative about her, which considering 
her age aud attractions was somewhat unusual conduct 
for a young, widow in a lonely country house;, the 
other, that she did not, as in previous yemrs, start 
from Hintock to winter abroad. In Fitzpier^ the 
only change from his last autumn's habits fay in his 
abandonment of night study. ; . his lamp never shone 
from his new dwelling as from his old. 

If the suspected ones met it wsm by such adroit 
contrivances that even Jtelbury’s vigilance could not 
encounter them together. A simple call at her hduse 
by the doctor had nothing irregular about it, and that 
he had paid two or three such calls was certain. What 
had passed at those, interviews was known only to the 
parties themselves ; but that Felice Charmond was 
under some one’s influence. Melbuiy soon had oppor- 
tunity of perceiving. : 

Winter had come on. Owls began to be noisy m 
the morniugs and evenings, and flocks of wood-pigeons 
made themselves prominent again. On a day m 
February, about SIX months Aer the marnage .of 
Fitzpiers, Melbury was returning from Great Hmtock 
on loot down to Little Hintock, when he saw before 
him the surgeon also walking. Melbuiy would have 
overtaken him, but at that moment Fitiplers. turned 
ill through a gate to one oT the rambling drives 
nmoiig thcMreea at. this.alde of the woodj .which led 
to nowhere in particular, and the l^auty of wIiom 
serpentine curves was. the^.only justification of their 
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existence. Felice almost simultaneously trotted into 
the road ahead of the timber-dealer, in a little basket- 
carriage which she sometimes drove about the estate-, 
unaccompanied by a servant She turned in at the 
same gate without having seen either Melbury or, 
apparendy, Fitzpiers. 

Melbury was soon at the spot, despite his aches 
and his sixty years, Mrs. Charniond had come up 
with the doctor, inside the gate, who was standing 
immediately behind the carriage, She hod turned to 
him, her arm being thrown carelessly over the back 
of the seat 

They looked in each other’s faces without uttering 
a word, an arch yet gloomy smile wreathing her lip.s. 
Fitzpiers clasped her hanginp; hand, and, while sne 
still remained in the same listless attitude, looking 
volumes into his eyes, he stealthily unbuttoned her 
glove, and stripoed her hand of it % rolling back the 
gauntlet over the fingers, so that it cmne off inside 
out ' He then raised her hand to his mouth, she still 
reclining passively, watching him as she might have 
watchea a fly upon her dress. At last she saiu, ' Well) 
sir, what excuse for thLs disobedience ? ' 

' I make none.’ 

’Then go your way, and let me go mine.’ She 
snatched away her band, touched the pony with the 
whip, and lefi him standing there, holding the reversed 
glove. 

Melbury had not been seen, and his first .impulse 
was . tor reveal his presence to Fitzpiers, and upbraid 
. him bitterly. But a moment’s, thought wn.s sumcieiit 
to show him the futility of any such simple proceeding. 
There was not, edter all, so much in what ho hud 
witnessed as in what that scene might be the surface 
and froth of — ^probably a state of mind which ceimure 
aggravates rather than cures. Moreover, he said to 
himself that the point of attack should be the woiuaii, 
If either. He therefore kept out of sight, and musing 
sadly, even tearfully — for he was memc os a child in 
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maucra concerning his daughter — continued his way 
towards Hintock, 

The insight :which is bred of deep sympathy was 
never more finely exemplified than in this instBncei 
Through her grunrded manner) her dignifi^ speech, 
her placid countenance, he discerned the interior of 
Grace's life only too truly, hidden as were its incidents 
from every outer eye. 

These incidents had become paiuhil enough. Fitz- 
piera had latterly developed an irritable discontent 
which vented itself in monologues when Grace was 
present to hear them. The early morning of this day 
had been dull, after a night of wind, and on looking 
out of the window in the grey grim dawn Fitzpiei^s 
hud observed some of Melbuiy's men dragging away 
a large limb which had been snapped on^ a oeech- 
tree Everything was cold and colourless, 

' My good God r he said, as he stood in his 
dressing-gown. ‘ This is life I’ 

He md not know whether Grace was awake or 
not, and he would not turn his head to ascertain. 

' Ah, Edited, ' he went on to himself, 'to clip your own 
wih^ when, you were Tree to soar I , , But l could 
not rest till 1 hod done it, Why do I never recognize 
an (mportunitv till I have missed it, nor the good or 
ill ufa step till it is irrevocable p ... I fell in love 1.' 

Grace moved. . He thought she had heard TOthe 
pjirt of his soliloquy. He was sorry — though he had 
not taken tuiy precaution to prevent ner, 

Ho expect^ a scene at breakfast, but she only ex- 
hibited an extreme reserve. It was enough, however, 
to malce him repent that he should have done anything 
to produce discomfort; for he attribute her manner 
entirely to what he hud said. But Grace’s, manner 
had not its cause either in his sayings or in . his 
doings. She had not beard a single word of his 
regrets. Sotnething evcjj^. nearer nome, than her 
husband's blighted prospects — if blighted they were — 
was the origin of her liiood, . 
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. She had nude a diacovery-r-one which to a ffirl of 
her nature waa almost . ap^Iing. She had looked 
into her heart,, and found that, her early intereat in 
Giles Win terborne had become revitalized into growth 
by, her widening perceptions of what was great and 
little in life. His homeliness no, longer offended her 
acquired tastes ; his comparative want of so-called 
culture did not now jar on her intellect ; his country 
dress even pleased her eye ; his exterior roughness 
fascinated her, Having discovered by marriage how 
much that was humanly not great , could co-exist 
with attainments of an ..exceptional order, there 
was a revulsion in. her sentiments from all that she 
had formerly clung to in this kind. Honesty, good- 
ness, numlioess, tenderness, devotion, . for her only 
exuted in , their puritv now in the breasts of un- 
varnished men;- .and here .was. one who had manl- 
feStedi such towards her from his youth up. • 

There was, further; that never-ceasing pity in 
her .Soul for Giles. ^ a man whom , she had wrong^ 
—a man who: had been unfortunate in his worklly 
transactions ; who notwithstanding these things, had, 
like Hamlet's friend, borne himself throughout his 
scathing 

*,As on^ in sufleriog ■]],' that stiffen nothing,' 

investing himself thereby with a real touch of sublimity. 
It vwas those perceptions, and ho subtle catching of her 
husband’s murmurs, that . had bred the abstraction 
visible in her. 

■ Whm her father approached the house after 
witnc^g the interview between Fitzpiers and Mrs. 
Charmond, Grace was looking out of her sitting-room 
window, as if she had nothing : to . do, or think of or 
d^.for. He stood still; . . '. 

.1 ' Ah,' Grace,' he said, regarding her fixedly. 

• ' ' Yes, father,’ she murmured, . . , . 

f W^ting for your dear husband p’ he inquired, 
speaking with the sarcasm of pitiful affection. 
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‘ O no — not especially. He has a great many 
patients to see this afternoon.’ 

Melbury came quite close. ‘Grace, what’s the 

use of talking like that when you know ? Here, 

come down and walk with me out in the garden, 
child.’ 

He unfastened the door in the ivy-laced wall, and 
waited. This apparent indifference alarmed him. 
He would far rather that she had rushed in all the fire 
of jealousy to Hintock House regardless of con- 
ventionality, confronted and attacked Felice Charmond 
unguibus et rostra, and accused her even in exag- 
gerated shape of stealing away her husband. Such a 
storm might have cleared the air. 

V She emerged in a minute or two, and they went 
into the garden together. ‘ You know as well as I do,’ 
he resumed, ‘ that there is something threatening 
mischief to your life, and yet you jjretend you do not. 
Do you suppose I don’t see the trouble in your face 
every day } I am very sure that this quietude is 
wrong conduct in you. You should look more into 
matters.’ ; . 

‘ I am quiet because my sadness is not of a nature 
to stir me to action.’ 

Melbury wanted to ask her a dozen questions— 
did she not feel jealous? was she not indignant?— 
but a natural delicacy restrained him. ‘ You are very 
tame and let-alone, I am bound to say,’ he remarked 
pointedly. 

‘ I am what I feel, father,’ she repeated. 

He glanced at her, and there returned upon his 
mind the scene of her offering to wed Winterborne 
instead of Fitzpiers in the last days before her 
marriage ; and he asked himself if it could be the fact 
that she loved Winterborne now that she had lost him 
more than she had ever done when she was com- 
paratively free to choose him. 

‘What would you have me do?’ she asked in a 
low voice. 

26s 
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. He recalled his mind from the retrospective pain 
to the practice matter before them. *1 would ^ve 
you Bp to Mrs. Charmond,' he saJd. 

' &) to Mrs. Charmond— what for ? ' said she. 

'Well— if I must speak plain, dear Grace — to ask 
her, appeal to her in the name of your common 
womaimood, and your many like sentiments on things, 
not to make unhappiness between you and your 
husband. It lies with her entirely to do one or the 
other — that I can see.' 

Grace's face had heated at her father’s words, and 
the very rustle of her skirts upon the box>eclmng 
bespoke disdain. ' I shall not of going toller, 
father — of course, I could not I ' she answered. 

* Why— don't 'ee want to be happier than you be 
at present?’ said Melbury, more moved on her 
account than. she was herself i. 

'I don’t wish to be more humiliated. If 1 have 
anything to bear 1 can hear it in silence.* 

' But, my dear maid, you are too young— you don’t 
know what the present state of things may lead to. 
Just see the harm done a’ready 1 Your husband would 
:^ve nne away to Budmouth to a bigger practice if 
it bad not been for this. Although it baa gone such 
a little way it is poisoning your future, even now. 

. Mrsi Charmond. is thoughtlessly bad, not bad by 
calculation ; and just a word to her now might, save 
'ee a peck of woes.’ 

_ ‘ Ah, I loved her once,* said Grace with a broken 
articulation, ‘and she would not care for me then I 
Now I no longer love her. Let her do her worst; I 
don't care.’ . • • 

'You ought to care. You have got into a very 
good position to start with. You have been well 
educated, .well tended, and you have become the wife 
of a professional man of unusually good family. Surely 
you ought to make the best of your position.' 

■ that I ought, .1 wish 'I had never 

got into it.' I wish you had never, never thought of 
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educating; me. 1 wi^ I .work^ in the woodd like 
Martjr South I I bate genteel life, and T want to be 
no better than she r .. 

' Why? ' said her amazed father. 

■ Because cultivation has only brought me incon- 
veniences and troubles. I say again, 1 wish you bad 
never sent me to those fashionable schools you set 
vour mind on. It all arose oiit of that, father, If I 
bad stayed at home I should have married — — ’ 

She closed up her mouth suddenly and was silent ; 
and he saw that she was not far from crying. 

Melbury was much grieved, * What, and would 
you like to. have grown up as we be here in Hintpek 
— knowing . no ■ more, and with no more chance of 
seeing good life than we have here ? ' 

'Yes. I have never got any happiness outside 
Hintock that I know of, and I have suffered many a 
heartadie at being sent away. O, the misery of those 
January days when I got back to school, and left you 
all here in the wood so happy 1 I used to wonder 
why I had to bear it, And I was always a little 
despised by the' other girls at school, bemuse they 
knew where I came from, and that my parents were 
not in good a station as theirs.' 

Her poor father was much hurt at what he thought 
her ingratitude and intractability. He had admitted 
to himself bitterly enough that he should- have let 
young hearts have their way, or rather should have 
nelped on her affection for Winterborne, and given 
her to him according to his original plan; but he 
Avas not prepared for her deprecating those attain- 
ments whose completion had oeeii a labour of years 
and a severe tax upon his purse. _ 

' Very well,’ he said with much heaviness of spirit. 
'If you don’t like to go to her I don't wish to force 
you.' 

And so the question remained for him atiU: How 
should he remedy this perilous state of tilings ? _ For 
days he sat in a moody attitude over the fire, a pitcher 
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of dder. ataiicling:.oii the hearth .b^ide him, and bis 
drlnldng-horR invertied upon; the top of it. He spent 
a week and more thys, composing a letter to the chief 
offender, which he would every now and then attempt 
to complete and suddenly crumple up in. his hand. 
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■ XXXI : i • 

As Februa^ merged in M^cb, and lighter evenings 
brolra the glooin -of the woodmen's homeward journey, 
the Hintons Great and Little began to have ears for 
a rumour of the events out of which had grown the 
timber-dealer's troubles. 

1 1 took the form of a wide sprinkling of conjecture^ 
whei'ein no man knew the exact truth; Tantalizing 
phenomena, at once showing and concealing the 
real relationship of the persons concerned, . caused 
a diffusion of excited surprise. Honest people as 
the woodlanders were, it was hardly to be expected 
that they could remain immersed'in : the study of their 
trees and gm'dens amid such circumstances, dr sit with 
their backs turned like the good bur^heradf Coventry 
at the passage of the lady. 

Rumour, for a wonder, exaggerated little. There 
threatened, in fact, in Grace's case ^ in. thousands; 
the domestic disaster, old as the hills, which, with 
more or less variation, made a mourner, of Ariadne, a 
1^-word of Vashti, and a corpse of Amy Dudley. 
The incidents were rencounters'. accidental .and: con- 
trived, stealthy correspondence, sudden: misgivings on 
one side; sudden self-reproaches on.: the bthen The 
ituier state of the twain was one hs of. confused noise 
that would: not ■ allow the aoieuts of politic ; reason to 
be heard. Determination to go .in this direction, and 
headlong plungm in that ; .dignified - safeguards, un- 
dignifi(^ collapses : not a single rash step by deliberate 
intention, and all against judgment. : 
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. Itvraa all that Melbury bad expected and feared, 
it was more, for he had overlooked the publicity that 
would be likely to result, as it now had done. What 
^ould he dor Appeal to Mrs, Charmond himself, 
since Grace would iiot? He bethought himself of 
WInterborne, and resolved to consult him, feeling the 
strong need of some friend of hla own sex to whom he 
might unburden his mind. 

He had entirely lost faith in bis own judgment. 
That Judgment on which he had relied for so many 
years seemed recently, like a false companion un- 
masked, to have disclo^ unexpected depths of hypo- 
crisy and apcdousness where all had scemetl solidity. 
He felt almost afraid to form a conjecture on the 
weather, or the time, or die friiit-promiso, so great 
was his self-jnistrust. . _ 

He set out to look for Giles on a rimy uvuniiig 
when the woods seemed to be in a cold sweat ; beacis 
of jperspiration hung from every hare twig ; the sky 
had no colour, and the trees rose before him as 
haggard, grey phantoms whose days of substantiality 
were passed, . Melbury seldom saw Winterbonie noWi 
but he believed him to be occupyii^ a lonely luit just 
beyond the boundary of Mis. CnarmoncvK estate, 
though still within the circuit of the woodland. 'I'lie 
timber-merchant's thin legs stalked on through the 

} )ale damp scenery, his eyes declining on the dead 
uvea of lost year; while every now and then a hasty 
' ay r escaped his lips in reply to some bitter mental 
proposition. 

His notice was atti'acted by a thin blue haze of 
smoke, behind whicli arose sounds of vuicos and 
chopping ; bending his steps that way he saw Winter- 
borne just iu front of him. 

Though few knew of it. Giles had had a serious 
illness during tlie winter ; but it just now happened 
that aAer being for a long time apathetic and un- 
employed oh that account he haxi become one of the 
busiest men in the neighbourhood. It is often thus; 
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fallen friends lost sig^ht of we npect to. find starving 
we discover them going on fairly well. .Without any 
solicitation or desire to profit on his part, he had been 
asked to execute a very large order, for hurdles and - 
other copseware, for which . purpose he had been 
obliged to buy several acres ot hazel brushwood 
standing, He was now engaged in the cutting and 
manufacture of the same, proceeding with the work 
daily like an automaton. 

The hazel-tree, did not belie its name, to-day. 
The whole of the copsewood where the mist 
cleared returned purest , tints of that hue, amid which 
Winterbome himself was in the,. act of making a 
hurdle, the atakes being driven firmly into the ground 
in a -row, over which he.b^t and wove the twigs. 
Beside him was a square, compact pile like the altar of 
Cain, formed of hurmes already finished, which bristled 
on aU sides with the sharp points of their stakes. At 
a little distance the men m his. employ were assisting 
him to carry out his contract. Rows of brushwood 
lay on the ground as.it had fallen under the axe ; and 
a shelter h^ been constructed near at hand, in front' 
of which burnt ^e fire. whoM smoke had attracted 
Melbur.y. . The air whs. 8o':dank that the smoke hung 
heavily, and crept away amid the bushes without 
rising from the ground. . : 

After wiatrully regarding the sceiie awhile Melbury 
drew nearer, and briefly inquired of Giles how he 
came to be so busily engag^, with an undertone of 
slight surprise that Winte^orne could recommence 
thriving, even to this degree, after being deprived of 
Grace, Melbury was not without emotion at the 
meeting, for Grace's aflairs had divided them, and 
ended flieif intimacy of old times,. •. 

. Winterbome explained just as briefly, wi^put 
raising his eyes from his occupation of chopping a 
bough that he held in Imnt of him. 

' Twill be up in April: before you get it all cleared,’ 
said Melbury. 

.ayi • 
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‘Yea, theire dr thereabouts,’ : said Winterborne, a 
chop of the bill-hook j'erking the last word into two 
pieces. '• 

There was another inteiwal; Melbury still looked 
on, a chip from Wii^ter^rne’a hook occasioo^ly Hyine 
against the waistcoat or legs of his visitor, who took 
no.heed, 

' Ah, Giles, you should have been my partner. 
You should have been my son-m-law,’ the old man 
said at last; . ' It would' have been far better for her 
and for me I’ . • 

Winterborne saw that something had gone: wrong 
with his former friend, and throwing down the switch 
he was about - to. interweave he responded only too 
readily to the mood of the timber’dealer. ' Is she ill ? ' 
he said hurriedly^ • , . 

' No, no,' . MeiburyV'Stood without speaking for 
some minutes, and then, as though he could not Bring 
himself to proceed,- turned to go away. ' 

Win terlx>rae told one ofliia men to |}ack up -the 
tools for the night,: and walked after Melbury. 

‘ Heaven forbid that I should seem too inquisitive, 
sir,' he said, 'especially since we don't stand as we 
us^' to- stand to one. another; but I hope it is. well 
with them all oVer-your way ? '■ 

' No,* said Melbury, 'no.' . 

He stopped, and struck the smooth trunk, of a 
young ash-tree with the flat of .bis hand- 'I would 
that nis ear had been wh^e that rind is t -' he ex- 
claimed ; ' I should have treats him to little compared 
wi’ what he deservea* 

' Now,' said Winterborne, ' don’t be in a hurry to go 
home I've put some ale down to warin in my shelter 
here iuid weMl sit and drink it and talk this over.’ 

. Melbury tuiiied unrej^tingly as Giles took hiS arm, 
and they went back Co where the fire was,: and sat 
down under the screen, the other woodmen having 
gone. He drew out the ale-cup from thh iuhes, and 
uiey drank together. i 
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'Giles, you ought to have had her, as I said just 
now,’ repeated Melbury. ‘I'll tell you why for: the- 
first time.' 

He diereupou told WInterbome, as with great 
relief, the story of how. he won away Giles's fauier's 
chosen one — by nothing worse than a lover's cajoleries, 
it is true; but by means which, except in love, would 
certainly have been pronounced cruel and unfair. He 
explained how he had always intended to make , re- 
paration to Winterborne the father, by giving Grace 
to Winterborne the son; till the devil tempted him 
in the person , of Fitzpiei's, and he broke his virtuous 
vow, 

'How highly I thought of that man to be sure!. 
Whb'd have supposed he'd have been so weak and 
wrong-headed as this I Y ou ought to have had her, 
Giles, and theie's an end on't.' 

Winterborne knew how to preserve his calm under 
this unconsciously cruel tearing of a healing wound, 
to whioli Melbury’s concentration on the more vital 
subject had blinded him. The young man endeavoured 
to make the best of the case for Groce’s sake,. 

'She would hjardly have been happy With me,’ he 
said, in the dry, unimpassioned voice under which he 
hid his feelings. ' I was not well enough educated : 
too rough in short. I couldn’t have surrounded her 
with the refinements she looked for, anyhow at all.’ 

' Nonsense— you are quite wrong diere,' said the 
unwise old man doggedly. 'She told me. only this 
day that she hates refinements and such. like. All. 
that my. trouble and money bought for her in that 
way ia thrown away upon her quite.. She'd .fain .be 
like Marty Soqth— think o’ that I That's the top ;bf 
her ambition I Perhaps she’s right; Giles, she loved 
you — under the rind: and whars more she loves ;'ee 
still — worse luck. for the poor maid I' ..• • 

If Melbufy only had khown what fires he was 
recklessly stirring up he might. have held his peace,. 
WLiterborne was sUent a long time. The darkn^ 
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had.closed in round them, aLad .th& monotonous dtip of 
the fo^ from the brandies quickened as it turned to 
fine rain. ■ 

' 0, sbe never cared much for me,’ Giles managed 
to say as.he'^drred the embers. with a brand.. 

^ ‘.She did, and does, I tell ye/, said ^e other, obsti- 
nately. , ‘ However, all that’s vain talking now. What 
I come to ask you about is a more, practical .matter 
— ^how to make the best of things as they are, I am 
thinking of a desperate step-'— of calling on the woman 
Charmond. I am going, to appeal, to ner since Grace .. 
will not . 'Tis she who holds the balance in. her hands 
— rnot he. While she’s got the will to lead him astray 
he will follow — ^poor unpractical lofty-notioned dreamer 
— and how long she’ll do it depends upon her whim. 
Did ye. ever hear anything about her character before 
she came to Hiotock?’ : - 

' She's been a . hit of a charmer in. her time, I 
believe,’ replied Giles, with the same level quietode, 
as he regarded the red cc»]s. ' A body who h^ smiled 
where we has not loved, and loved .where she has 
not married. Before Mr. Charmond made her his 
wife she was a play-actress a short while.’ 

'Hey? But how dose you have kept all this, 
Giles I . What besides ? ’ 

'Mr. Charmond was a rich. man. engaged in. the . 
iron trade in the north — ^twenty or thirty year^ older 
than . she. He married her, and retired, and came 
down here and bought this property.* ■ , 

'Yea, yes— I know-all aimut that. But the. other 
I did not know. . I fear it bodes no good. For how 
can. I go and appeal to the forbearance of a woman 
who made cross-Ioves and crooked passions, her study 
for years ? I thank ye, Giles, for finding it out ; but 
it makes my plan the harder that she; should have; 
belonged to that unstable tribe- 1 ' 

: Another pause ensued, and they, looked gloomily 
at the smoke that beat about the roof of hurdles- 
through' who^ weaVings a large drop of rain fell 
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at intervals and spat smartly into the fir& 'Mrs,. 
Cbarmond had been no friend to Winterborne, but 
he was manly, and it was not in his heart to let her 
be condemn^ without a trial. 

' She is said to be generous,' he answered. ' You . 
might not appeal to her in vain.’ 

' It shall be done,’ said Melbury, rising. ‘ For 
good, or for evil, to Mra. Cbarmond I’ll go.' 
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XXXII 

At nine o’clock the next morning Melbury drestied 
himself up in shining broadcloth, creased with folding 
and smelling of camphor, and started for Hintock 
House. He was the more impelled to go at once by 
the absence of his 80ii-in>law in London for a few 
days, to attend really or ostensibly some profnssionul 
meetings. 

He said nothing of his destination either to his wife 
or to Grace, fearing that they might entreat him to 
abandon so risky a project ; and went out unobserved. 
He had chosen his time with a view, he supposed, of 
conveniently catching Mrs. Cbarmond when she htul 
just S'niahed her breakfast, before any other business 
people should be about, if any came. l^Ioddiiig 
thoughtfully onward he crossed a glade lying between 
Little Hintock woods and the plantation which abutted 
on the parlt. The spot being open he was discerned 
there bv Winterborne from the copse on the next hill, 
where he and his men were working. Knowing Ills 
mission the younger man hastened down from the 
copse and managed to intercept the timbcr-merchnnt. 

'I have been thinkihg of this, sir,’ he said, 'and 
I am of opinion that it would be best to put off your 
. visit for the present.’ 

But Melbury would not even stop to hear him. 
His mind was fixed, the appeal was to be made ; and 
Winterborne stood and watched him sadly till he 
entered the second plantation and disappeortsli 
: Melbury rang at the tradesmen’s door of tlm 
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mandr-houae, and was at once informed that the lady 
was not yet visible, as indeed he might have ^ess^ 
had he been anybody but the man he waa. Melbury 
said he would wait, whereupon the young page 
informed him in a neighbourly way. that, between 
themaelvea, ahe was in bed and asleep. 

'Never mind,’ said Idelbury, retreating into the 
court, ' I’ll stand about here.' Chared so fully with 
his mission he shrank from contact with anybody. 

But he walked about the paved court till he was 
tired, and nobody came to him. He entered the 
house and sat down in a small waiting-room, from 
which he got gliinpsea of the kitchen-corridor, and of 
the white-capped maids flitting jauntily hither . and 
thither. They had heaird of his arrival, but had not 
seen him enter, and imagini^ him still in the court 
discussed freely the possible reason of. his calling. 

. They marvelled at his temerity ; for though most of 
the tongues which had been let loose attributed the 
chief bl^e to Fitzpiers, these of her household pre- 
ferred to regard their mistress as the deeper sinner. 

Melbury sat with his hands resting on the: f^iliar 
knobbed thorn walking-sticic, whose growing he had 
seen before he enjpyea its use. The scene to him was 
not the material environment of his., person, but a 
tragic vision that travelled with him like ^ envelope. 
Through this vision the inddents of the moment but 
gleam^ confusedly here and there, as . an outer land- 
scape through the. high-coloured scenes of a stained 
window. 

He waited thus an hour, an hour and a half, two 
hours. He began to look paJe and ill, whereupon the 
butler, who came in, asked lum to have a glass of wine. 

Melbury roused himself, and .:said, 'No,, no. Is 
she almost ready ? ’ 

' She is just finishing breakfast, Mr. Melbuiy,'. said 
the butler. ' She will soon see you now. I am just 
going up to tell her you are here.*: . 

'What, haven’t you toW her before ? ’ said Melbury. 
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VO ao,' said. other, ‘ You see you c^e so 
very early.' 

At last the bell raiig ; Mrs. Chai-mond could see 
him; She was not in her private sitting^'Hoom when 
he reached it, but In a minute he heard her coining 
from the front staircase, and she entered where he 
stood. 

•At this time of the morning Mrs, Charmond looked 
her full age and more. She might almost have been 
taken for the typical femme de innUo atts, though she 
was really not more than seven or eight and twenty. 
But ths ^^diiioH d^^itioe of het* beauty had been 
reached, even if it weto not a little worn. 

There being no fire in the room she came in with 
a shawl thrown looSelv' round her shoulders, and 
obviously Without the least suspicion that Melbury 
Itad 1^1^ upon any other errand than timber. Felice 
waSf indeed, tho only woman in the parish who hod 
not heard the rumour of her own weaknesses ; she 
vras at this moment living in : a fool’s paradise in 
respect of that rumour, though not in respect of the 
weaknesses themselves, which, if the truth be told, 
caused her grave misgivings; 

'Do sit down, Mr. Melbury. You have felled all 
the trees that weft to be purchased by you this season, 
except the oaks, I believe?' 

‘Yes, yes,' said Melbury, in a reverie. 

He did not take a ohmr, and she also remained 
standing. Resting upon his stick he began : ' Mrs. 
Charmond, I have called upon a more serious matter 
‘ -at least to me— than tree-throwing, And whatever 
mistakes I make in my manner of speaking upon it to 
you, madam, do me the justice to set 'em down to my 
want of practice, and not to Iny Want of care,' 

Mm, Clmnnond looked ill at case. She' might 
'^ye begun -to guess his meaning,' but apai’t- from 
that - she had such dread of contact with anything 
painful,, harsh, or even 'earnest, that his preliminaries 
alone were enough to distress her, 
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'Yea, what is jt?.’'she said quickly. 

' I am an old. mw/ said Melbury, ' that, somewhat, 
late irt life, God thought fit to bless with one childj 
and she a 'daughter; Her 'mother was a very dear 
vrife to me; but she was taken away from us when 
the child was youngi; and the child became precious 
as the apple of my eye to me, for she was all- I had 
left to love. For her sake entii^y 1 married as second 
wife a homespun woman who had been kind as . a 
mother to her; In due. time the question of her 
education came bn ; and I said, " I. will educate the 
mold well if I live upon bread to do it,” ; Of her 
possible marriage I could not bear to mink, for it 
seemed . like a death that she should cleave to another 
man, and .grow to think his house her home rather 
than mine. But I saw it was the law of nature that 
this should be, and that it was for the maid's happi- 
ness that she should have a home when I was gone ; 
and 1 mode up my mmd without a murmur to help it 
on for her sake. In my youth I had wronged my 
dead friend, and to make amends I determined tp give 
her, my most precious prize, to my'friend's..son, Seeing 
that they liked each otner well. Things . came about 
which made me doubt if it would be for. my daughter’s 
happiness , to. do this, inasmuch as the young man was 
poor, and she .was delicately reared. Another man 
came, and paid court to her — one her equal in. breeding 
and accomplishments ; in every way it seemed to me 
that he only could give her the home which. her train- 
ing had made a necessity a’ most. 1 urged her on, and 
she married him. But, ma’am, a fatal mistake was at 
the root of my reckoning ; I-. Found tliat this* well-born 
gentleman I had calcumted on so surely was not 
staunch of heart, arid that therein-, lay a. danger of 
great sorrow, for my daughter, .Mad^, he saw you, 
and you know the rest. . . .1 have come .to make' no 
demands-^to utter no threats ; I have come simply as 
a father in great grief about his only child, and I 
beseech you to deal kindly with my daughter and to 
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do nothing which ..can , tiii’n'. her husband’s heart away 
iiom her . for ever. I Forbid him your presence, nia’am, 
and speak to. him oh: his du^, as one with yoiir power 
over him. well can. do ; . and I sin hopeful that the rent 
between them may be patted up.. For it is not as if 
you would lose by so doing ; your course is far highw 
that) the courses of a professional man ; and the grati- 
tude you would win from me and mine by your kind- 
ness is more than I can say I *' 

Mrs. Charmond. had first rushed into a mood of 
indignation, on comprehending Melbury’s story ; hot 
and cold by turns she had murmured, ' Leave me, 
leave mel’ But,. as he seemed to take no notice of 
this, his words b^nn to inSuence her, and wheji he 
c^^ speaking she said with hurried brcatli, ' What 
has, led you to think this of me? Who says I have 
won. your daughter’s husband away from her .? Some 
monstrous calumniea are afloat — of which I have 
known nothing until now 1 ' ' . 

Melbury started, and looked at her simply : ' But 
surely, ma'am, you know the tmth better than I ? ' 

Her features became a little pinched, and the 
touches of powder on her handsome face for the first 
time show^ themselves as an . extrinsic film. 

'Will you leave me to myself?' she said witli a 
faintness which suggested a guilty conscience. ' This 
is so utterly, unexpected — you obtain admission to my 

presence by misrepresentation ' 

' As God's in heaven, ma'am, that's not true. I 
made no pretence ; and I thought in ren.HOii you would 

know why I had come. This gossip- ' 

' I have heard notliing of it, Tell me tlie gist of 
itipiwl’ 

‘ Tell you, ma'am-^npt I. What the gossip is, no 
matter. What, really is* you • know. Set facts right, 
..and the scandal will right itself. But [xirduii mc^-I 
9peak rough ; and I came to speak gentle, to coax 
youj/beg you to be niy daughters friend. She. loved 
yoii .-bncic, ma‘am ; you began by loving hw,. Then 
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you dropped her without a. reason, and it hurt her 
warm heart more than I can tell ye. But you were 
within yoLir rig^ht as the sujperior, no doubt. But , if 
you would consider her position now — surely, surely) 
you would do her no harm r 

' Certainly 1 would do her no harm — 

Melbury's eye met hera It was curious, biit the 
allusion to Grace’s former love for her seemed to 
Much her more than all Melbury's other aivuments. 

' O, Melbury,’ she burst out, ' you have made me so 
unhappy I How could you come to me like this I It 
is too dreadful I Now go away — go, go I' . . 

' I will, and leave you to think," he said, in a husky 
tone. 

As soon as he was out of the room she went to a 
corner and there burst into tears, and writhed, under 
an emotion in which hurt pride and vexation mlugled 
with better sentiments. 

Mrs. Charmoud's mobile spirit was su^ect to 
these fierce periods of high tide and ^rm. She had 
never so clearly perceive till now that her soul Was 
being slowly invaded by a delirium which had brought, 
about all this; that she was losing judgnirat and. 
dignity under it, becoming an animated impulse. only, 
a passion incarnate. A fascination bad led her on ; it' ! 
was as if she had been seized by a hand of velvet ; 
and this was where she found herself— overshadowed 
with sudden night, as if a tornado had passed. 

. While she sat, or rather croucheq, unhinged by 
the interview, lunch-time came, and then, the early 
afternoon, almost without her consciousness. Then 
' a strange gentleman, who says it is not necessary to 
give his name,’ was suddenly announced. 

Felice knew who the strange gentleman was — 
that Continental follower on whom she had once 
smiled, among others too numerous to name. But to 
meet this lover now— the thought made her sick. 

' I cannot, see hiin, whoever he may be I I am 
hot at home to anybody.' ^ 
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She heard no more of her visitor : aad shortly 
after, in an attempt ito- recover some mental serenity 
bv violent physical, exemise, she put on her hat and 
cloak and went out of doors, taking a path whiclvled 
her up the slopes to the nearest spur of the wood. 
She disliked the woods, bui they had the advantage 
of being a place in which she could walk cbmparativmy 
unobserved. , . . 
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XXXIII 

Therb was agitation that day in the. lives of all whom 
tlicse matters concerned. It was not till the Hintock 
dinner-time— ^ne o’clock — ^that Grace discovered her 
father's absence from the house after a departure in 
the morning under somewhat unusual conditions. By 
a little reasoning and inquiry she was able to divine 
his errand, i 

Her husband, too, was away, and her father did 
not return. He had, in truth, gone on to Sherton 
after the interview, in the hope of’ calming himself 
by business; but this Grace did not know. In ^ 
indefinite dread that, sqme^hg serious would arise 
out of Melbuiv’s visit by reason of 'the iiirauallties 
Of temper and neivous irritation to which he was 
subject, something possibly that would - bring her 
much more miseiy than- accompanied her present, 
negative state of miqd, she left the house about, three 
o'dock, and took a loitering walk in the woodland 
track by which she imaging he would come home. 
This track under the bare trees and over the cracking 
sticks^ screened and roofed in from the outer world of 
wind by a network of boughs, led her slowly oil - till 
ill time she had left the l^er trees behind her and 
swept round into the coppice where Winterborne-and 
his men were clearing the undergrowth, ^ • 

Had Giles's • attention - been concentrated on • his 
hurdles he would not have seen her, but evei- since 
Melbury’a passage across -the 'opposite- glade in the 
morning he had been as- ' uneasy -and unsettled as 
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Grace herself ; and her advent now was the one 
api^iearaiice which, since her father's avowal, could 
arrest him more tiiaii Melhiiiy’s return with his 
tidings. Fearing that something might be the 
matter he hastened up to her. 

She had not seen her old lover for a long timi;, 
and too conscious of the late pranloi of her heart 
she could not behold him calmly. ' I am only look- 
ing for my father/ she .Sf'iid in an unnece.SGnry tone of 
apology. 

' 1 wius looking for him too/ .snid Giles. ' I think 
he ma^ pcrhajis nave gone on further.’ 

‘ 'I hen you knew he was going to the lioiist;, 
Giles?' she siutl, turning her large tender eyes 
anxiously ii[>on him. ' Did he tell yon what for ? ' 

Winterboriie glanoKl dbuhtingly at her, and softly 
hinted that her father had visited him the evening 
before, and that their old friendship was quite 
restored ; on which she gue-ssed the rest. 

‘O, I am glad Indeed (hat you two are Irientls 
again I ' she cried. 

And tlien they stucKl facing each other, retiring 
each other, trounling each other's souls. Grace 
experienced ticute regret at the sight of these wood- 
cutting scenes, bix:an.He she laid estranged Jierself from 
them ; craving, even to its defects and in(;onveiiieiici», 
that homely sylvan life of her faiher which In the best 
umbuble succcjuioii of events would shortly be denied 
her. 

At a little distance, on the edge of the cldiiriiig, 
Marty South wtis Hliaiiing spar-gnus to take home for 
maniLfactiire during th(! evenings. Wintcrliorne and 
Mrs. Fitzpiers stood looking at her in their mutual 
embarrassment tit each other's presmice, and while 
doing so tliey beheld, approacliing the girl, n lady in 
a dark fur mmitle and bfnek hut, having a white veil 
tied picture.squely n>und it. She spoke. to Marty, who 
turn^ luul curtsied, and the lady fell into cuiiversntion 
with her. It wn.s Mrs. Charmoiul, 
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After leaving her house Mrs. Ch^mond had walked 
on, under the fret and fever of her mind, with more 
vigour than she was accustomed to . show in her 
normal: moods — a fever which’ the solace of a 
cigarette did not entirely allay. Reaching the cop- 
pice she had listlessly observed Marty at work, when 
she threw away her cigarette and drew near. Chop, 
chop, chop, went Marty's little bQl-hook with never 
more assiduity, till Mrs. Charmond spoke. 

'Who is ^at young lady I ace t^ing to the 
woodman yonder ?' she asked. 

■ Mrs, Fitzpiers, ma’am,' said Marty. 

*0,' said Mrs. Charmond, with something like a 
start ; ; for she- had not recognized Grace at that 
distance. ‘ And the man she is talking to ? ' 

‘ That's Mr. Winterborne.’ 

A redness stole into Marty’s face as she mentioned 
Giles's name, which Mrs. Charmond did not fail to 
notice, ‘ Are you engaged to him ? ’ she asked softly. 

' N o, ma'am,' said Marty. ' She was once : and I 
think ’ . 

But Marty could not possibly e^lain the coinpli- 
catlons of her thought on this matter^— a thought 
nothing less than one . of extraordinaiy acuteness for 
a girl M young and inexperienced — namely, that she 
saw danger to two hearts, naturally horiest, tn .Grace 
being thrown back into Winterborne's society by the 
neglect of her husband. Mrs. Chkrmond, however, 
wl^ the almost supersensory means to . knowledge 
which: women have on such occasions,, quite under- 
stood what Marty had intended to convey ; wd the 
picture > thus exhibited t6 her of lives drifting awry, 
involving the wreck of poor Marty's hopes, prompted 
her yet further in those gederous resolves which' Mel- 
bury's remonstrwees haa stimulated. . 

Full of such feelings she bade the girl gobd-after- 
noon, and went oh over the. stumps .of. ha^l to 'where 
Grace and Winterborne were standing. They saw her 
approach, and Winterborne 3aid, /^e is coming to 
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yoU ; good omen. She dislikes me,. so I'll go 

away.’:-;- ' 

' He accordingly, retreated to where he ^had heen 
working before 'Grace came, and Grace’s formidable 
rival approached her, each woman taking the other’s 
measure as she drew near. 

- '.'Dear — Mrs. .FitzpiersI’ said Felice. Charmond, 
with some inward turmoil which stopped her speech. 

' I have not seen you; for a long time’ 

‘ She held out. her hand tentatively, .while Grace 
stood like a wild animal on first confronting a. mirror 
or other puzzling .product . of civilization. Was it 
really. Mrs. Charmond speaking to her thus? If it 
was she could no longer form any guess, as to what 
life signified, . . . 

‘1 want to talk to you,’ said Mrs. Charmond 
. sensitively for the gaze of the young woman had. 
chilled her through. ' C^ you walkron with .me till 
w< are quite alone ?’ : 

Sick with distaste Grace nevertheless complied as 
by clockwork, and they moved evenly side by side 
ihm the deeper recesses of the Woods. They went 
further, much further than Mrs. Charmond bad meant 
.^o. go j but mental indiscipline hindered her from 
beginning her conversation, and in default of it she 
kept walking. • 

' I have seen your father,’ she at length obserired. 

' And— I am much, troubled by what be told me.' 

; . ' What did he. tell you ? I • have not been, admitted 
to 'his confidence on anything- he may have said 

tQiyOU.’ : 

‘ Nevertheless, why should I repeat to you what 
you can easily divine?’ 

True — true,' returned Grace mournfully. ‘ Why 
shpuld you repeat what we both have in our minds 
’.slre^dy,?.’-: . 

: - L* Mrs, Fitzpiers, your husband ^ 

The moment that the . speaker’s tongue 'touched 
•the I dangerous subject a vivid look of sdf-K:onsci6us- 
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ness, 'flashed over her ;.>in whicli- her heart' reveled, 
as by a lightnlng^leam, what fiU^ it to overflowing. 
So transitory 'was .the expression that none but a 
quick-sensed woinan/ and she in Grace's position, 
-would .'<have had the power to . catch' its meaning. 
Upon her the phase was not lost. 

, ' '■ Then you love him I ' she exclaimed in a tone 
of much surprise. 

, ■ ‘.What do you inean, my young .'friend?.’ 

‘ Why,’ cried Grace, 'I thought till now that you 
had only, been cruelly flirting with my husband to 
afnuse your idle momrats^-a rich lady with a poor 
professional gwtleman whom' in her heart she 
despised not much less than her who belongs to 
him. . But . .I guess from your manner that you love 
him desperately ; and 1 don’t hate you as I did before. 

■ i Yes, inde^,’ continued Mrs. Fitzpiers, with a 
trembling tongue, 'since it is not sport in your case 
at all but real — O, I do pity you, more than I. despise 
you I For WM wll sufler moat I ' . 

.Mrs. Charmond was now as - much agitated as 
Grace . , 'I ounht not to allow niyself to argue about 
^is I ’ she exc&tned. . ' I demean myself by doiM h. 
But 'Miked .you. rdhce, .and for the- sake of diat time I 
tty to tell you how mistaken you are f ' ; 

Much .of. her confusion resulted from her '.wonder 
and . alarm at finding ‘herself, in a sense, dominated 
mentally: and emotionally by this simple school-girK 
' I do not love him!' she. went on with 'insistent 
.untruth, ’ It was a kindness^my making sgmewhat 
more of him than one usually does of one’s doctor. 
I was buely; I talked— ■well, I trifled with him. I 
am 7 ^ sorry if such, child's play, out of pure friend- 
ship, has been a serious matter to you. = Who^ could 
baye.expected it ? : But the world is so simple here 1 ' 

* 6, that’s affectadon,’ said Grace, shaking her head. 
‘ It is :no use— T^you ZTtw him I ; ’ I can see in your face 
that 'in this -imatter-'bf my ■.-h'iisband. you- have not let 
yom acts belie your feelings. During these last four 
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or a«. months you have been terribly indiscreet, but 
you have, not been insincere; and that almost disarms 
me.’ • 

'I haa}e been inaincere-r^if you will have the word 
—I mean I hem coquetted, and do love him I ' 

But Grace clung to her pasition like a limpet. 
^ You may have trifled with others; but him you love 
as you never loved another man 1 ’ 

‘ O, well— I won’t . argue,’ said Mrs. Cliiirmond, 
laughing faintly. ' And you come to repronch mu for 
it, childl’- 

. ' No,': Said Grace magnanimously. ‘You may go 

on loving him if voii like — I don't mind nt nil. You'll 
find it,. let me teU you, a bitterer busiiiu.s.H fur youroeir 
than for me in the end. Hell gut tirerl of you soon, 
as drddias can be— you don’t know him ho well us 
1 , then you may wish you had niivor .seen 

himl.’ . - - 

Mrs.. Charmond had grown quite pule mu I weak 
undu this prophecy. It was extraordinnry that Grace, 
whom almost every one would have chnnicU‘,i'ixcU as 
a gentle girl, should be of tougher fibru than her inter* 
lOcutor. 

‘You examerate— cruel, silly young woman,’ she 
reiterated, wnthing with little ugonioK, ‘ It Ih noihing 
but playful friejidBhip.r-nothing ! It will bit proved 
by my future conduct. I slinir at . once nifufai to see 
him more^aince it will make ho diffenineK to my 
heart, and much to my name.’ 

' I question if you will refuse to sec him Jigain,' 
md Grace dryly, as she bent n supliiig bank. ' Hut 
I am not incen^ against you. ns yon are ugulnst 
me,’ she added, aljandonirig the tree to ius uatiiraJ 
perpendicular. ‘Befoi-e I came I h;ul limui despising 
you for w^ton , cruelty; now I Only pity your wwik- 
ness for; its misplaced affection. When ICdrcd has 
gone out of the house in.hope of si^niig yon, atsoiison* 
able hpura and unseasonable; when 1 have found him 
riding miles and miles across the country at midnight, 
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and risking his life, and getting covered -with mud, to 
get a glimpse of you, I have c^Ied him a foolish man 
— die plaything of a finished .coquette. I thought that 
what was getting to be a tragedy to me was a, comedy 
to you. But now I. see that tra^^y lies on your side 
of the situation no less than on minej and more ; that 
if 1 have felt trouble at my posidoii .you have felt 
anguish at yours ; that if I have had disappointments 
you have had despaira Philosophy may fortify — 
God help you / ’ . 

' I cannot attempt to reply to your ravings/ re- 
turned the other, struggling to r^tore a dignity which 
had completely collapse. ' My acta will be my proola 
In. the world which you have seen nothing of, friend- 
ships between men and women are not unknown j and 
it would have been better both for you and your father, 
if you had each judged me more respectfully, and left 
me alone. As it is, I wish never, never to see or 
apeak to you, madam, any more I ' 

Grace bowed, ^d Mrs. Gharmond haughtily, turned 
away. . The two went wart in directly- opposite 
courses, and were soon 'hidden from each other, by 
their umbrageous surroundings and by the shadows 

of eve. . 

In the excitement of their long argument they had 
walked Onward and zigzagged about mthout regarding 
direction or distance. . Au sound of the woodcutters- 
had long since faded into remoteness, and even h^ 
not the interval been too great for bearing them the^ 
would have been silent and homeward bound at this 

twilight hour. . 

But Grace went on her course without any mis- 
giving, though there was much underwood here with . 
only Uie. narrowest passages for walking, across w.hi^ 

'• brambles hung. She had not, however, traversed, dus. 
the wildest, part of the wo<^ since her phildhood, and 
the tranrformadon of Qutlinea had been 
trees which: once were- landmarks had been fefi^d or 
blown down, and the. bushes which then had been 
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small and dcrubby now large and ov^hanging. 
Sh6 spoh found that her ideas as to direction were 
vague— that she had indeed no ideas as to direction at 
all. if the evening had not been growing so dark, and 
the wind had not put on its night-moan so distinctly, 
Grace would not have minded; but she was rather 
frijghtened now, and began to strike across hither and 
thither in random courses. 

Denser grew the darkneas, more developed the 
wind’voices, and still no recognizable spot or outlet of 
any kind appeared, nor any sound of the Hintocks 
floated near, though she had wandered probably be- 
tween one and two nours, and began to be weary. She 
was v^ed at her foolishness, since the ground she had 
covered, if in a straight line, must inevitably have 
taken her out of the wood to some remote village or 
other; but She had wasted her forces iii counter- 
marches; and now, in much alarm, wondered if she 
would have to pass the night here. 

She stood still to meditate, and fancied that between 
the soughing of the wind she heard shuffling footsteps 
on the leaves heavier than those of rabbits or other 
startled ' beasts of beating heart ‘ who lived there. 
Though feiuing at first to meet anybody on the chance 
of his being a friend, she decided that her fellow- 
noctambulist, even if a poacher, would not injiu^ her, 
and that he might possibly be some one sent to 
search for her. She acco^ingly shouted a rather 
timid' Hoi r 

The cry was immediately returned by the other 
person ; and Grace nuiuing at once in the direction 
whence it came beheld an indistinct figure hastening 
up to her as rapidly, They were almost in each 
other's arms before she recognizee! the outline and 
white veil of her whom she had parted from hours 
before — Mrs. Charmond. 

' I have lost my way, I have lost my way I ' cried 
the latter. ' O — is it indeed yon ? I am so glad: to 
meet you or anybody, 1 have been wandering up and 
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down ever since we parted, and am nearly dead with 
terror and misery and fatigue 1 ’ 

'So am I,’ said Grace. 'What shall we — shall 
we do I ’ 

I You won't go away from me?’ asked her com- 
panion anxiously, 

' No, indeed. Are you very tired ? ’ 

' 1 can scarcely move, and I am scratched dread- 
fully about the anides.’ 

Grace rejected. ‘ Perhaps, as it is dry underfoot, 
the best thing for us to do would be to sit down, for .. 
half-on-hour, and then start again when we have 
thoroughly rested. By walking straight we must come 
to a trade leading somewhere, oefore the momii^;’ 

They found a clump of busby hollies which anorded 
a shelter from the wind, and sat down imder it, some 
tufts of dead fern, crisp and dry, tliat remained from 
the previous season, forming a sort of nest for them. 
But it was cold, nevertheless, on this March night, 
particularly for Grace, who, with the sanguine prema- . 
tureness of youth in matters of dress, h^ considered 
it spring-time, ^d hence was not so warmly clad as 
Mrs. Charmohd, who still wore her wihtu fiirs. 

But after sitting awhile the latter lady shivered no 
less than Grace as the warmth imparted by her hasty 
walking began to go off; and they felt the cold air 
drawing tmough the holly leaves which scratched 
their backs and shoulders. Moreover they coiild hear 
some drops of rain falling on the trees, though none 
reached the nook in which they had ensconced 
themselves. 

. ‘If we- were to cling close together,’ said Mrs. 
Charmond, * we . should keep each other warm. . . . 
But,’ she added in an uneven voice, ' I suppose you 
won't come near me for the world I- 

•Why not?' 

'Because — well,. you know.' 

' Yesi I will — I don’t hate you at all.’ 

They consequently, crept up to one another, and 
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beiuff in the dark, lonely, and weary, did what neither 
had dreamed of doing beforehand— -<^ped each other 
closely. . Mrs. Charmond's furs consoled Grace's coki 
face ; and each one's body, as sh6 breathed, alternately 
heaved against that of her comimnion ; while the 
funereal trees rocked and chanted dirges unceasingly. 

When a few minutes hod been spent thus Mrs, 
Charmond said, ‘I am so wretched I' in a heavy 
emotional whisper. ' 

'You are frightened,' said Grace. 'But there is 
nothing to fear ; I know these woods well' 

' I am not at all frightened at the wood ; but I am 
at other things.' 

Mrs.. Chm'mond embraced Grace more anti more 
tightly, and put her face agiiinst that of hur com- 

E anion. The yoimger woman could feel her ueigh- 
our'.s breathings grow deeper aiad more spasmodic, as 
though uncontrollable feelings were germijiatiiigf. 

'After I had left you,’ Fdice went on, ' I regretted 
something I hiid said. I have to make a coiireaslun— 

I must nv.ikc it I ' she whispered l)rokenlv, the instinct 
to indulge in warmth of sentiment which hud led this 
woman of illusions to respond to Fit/.piers in the firat 
place, letiding her now to find luxurious comfort in 
ogling her he<irt to hi.s wife. ' I said to you 1 could 
give him up without pain or deprivation — ^ut he had 
only been my pastime. That wan absolutely imtruo — 
it Wtis said to deceive you I I could not do it without . 
much pain ; and whut is more dreadful 1 cannot give 
him up — even if I would— of myaelf alone.' 

' Why ? Because you love him, you mean.' 

Felice Charmond denoted a.ssent by a movenient, 

. . ' I knew I was right I ' said Gnice extdtixlly. ' But 
that slioiild not deter you,' she presently added in a 
inond tone. ‘ O, do struggle agninst it, and yon will 
conquer I' 

‘You ai'e so simple, so aiiiiplur cried Felice. 
'You tliink, because you guessed my asmimud in- 
difference to him to be a sham, that you IcnoW the 
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extremes that people are.' qapable of going to I Biit' a 
good deal more, may have been going oil than you 
have fathomed .with all your insist. I give 

him up. until he chooses to give up me I ’ 

. . ' Blit surely you are the superior in. station and in 

every way, and the cut must come from you.’ 

‘ Tchut I Must I tell verbatim, you simple child ? 
0, I suppose I. must I It will eat away my heait if I 
do not let out all, after meeting you like this and find- 
ing how guileless you are I’ 

She thereupon wb leered a few words in the girl’s 
ear, and burst into a violent lit of sobbing. 

Grace started roughlv away from the shelter of the 
furs, and sprang to her leet. . . 

‘ 0, my great God I ’ she exclaimed, thunderstruck 
at a' revdation transcending her utmost suspicion. 

' He’s had you I Can it be — can it be 1 ’ 

She turned as if to hasten away. But Felice 
Charmond's sobs came to her ear; ddep darkness 
circled her about, the cold lips of the wind kissed h^ 
where Mrs. Charmond’s warm fur had been, and she 
did not know which way to go.. Aftq* moment of 
energy, she felt mild again, and turned to ' the motion- 
less woman at her feet, 

'Are you rested?' she asked, in what seemed her 
own voice grown ten years older, • 

Without an answer Mra Charmond slowly rose. 
‘You mean to betray me I’ she asked out of the 
bitterest depths of her soul. ' O, fool, fool II' 

' No,’ said Grace shortly. . ‘I mean no such thing. 
But let us be quick now. We have a serious 
under talcing before us, Think of nothing but going 
straight on? . ;. . . 

They walked on in profound silence, piilling back 
boughs now growing w^^i ^d treadmg down wood- 
bine, but still keeping a pretty straight course. Grace 
began to be thoroughly worn out, mid her compauion 
too, when,, on a sudden, they . broke into the deserted 
highway where the $hert6n man had waited for Mrs. 
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DollerT's vaii. Grace recognize the spot as soon a^ 
.she looked around her. 

.'How we have got here I cannot tell,’ she said 
with cold clvili^, ‘ We have made a complete 
circuit of Little Hintock. The hazel copse is quite 
on the other aide. Now we have only to follow the 
road.' 

.. They dragged themselves otiward, turned into the 
lane, passed the track to Little Hintock, and so 
reachra the park, 

'Here I turn bock,' said Grace in the same 
passionless voice. 'You are quite near home.' 

Mrs. Charmond stood inert, seeming appalled by 
her late admission. 

' I have told you something In a moment of irrc" 
sistible desire to unburden my soul, which all but a 
fool would have kept silent as the grave,' she said. 
' I cahnot help it nowi Is it to be a secret, or do you 
mean war ? ’ ' 

‘A secret certainly,* said Grace mournfuilyi 
' How can you expect war from such a helpless, 
wretched being as me ? ’ 

'And I’ll do my best not to see him, I am his 
slave ; but I’ll try.' 

Grace was naturally kind, but she rould not help 
using a small dagger now. 

'Fray don't distress yourself,' she said \rith hne 
scorn. 'You iliay see him as much as you like — for 
me.' Had she been wounded instead of mortified she 
could not have used the words ; but Fitzpiera's hold 
upon her heart just now was slight. 

They parted thus and there, kissing each other 
almost unintentionally, and Gtace went moodily 
humcwni'd, Passing Marty's cottage she observed 
through the window that the girl was writing instead 
of chopping as usual, and wondered what her con'e' 
spohdeiice could be. Directly afterwards she met 
people in searcli of her, and reached the house to 
.find all iti' serious alarm. She soon explained that 
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she had lost her way, {uid her general depression was 
attributed to exhaustion on: that account. , 

Could she have known what Marty was writing 
she would have been surprised. 

The rumour which agitated, the other folk of 
Hintock had reached the young girl, and she was 
penning a letter to Fitzpiers to tell him that Mrs. 
Charmond's magnificent pile of hair was made up of 
the writer’s more largely than of her own. It was 
poor Marty’s only card, and she played it, knowing 
nothing of fashion, and thinking her revelation a fatm 
one for a lover-. 
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XXXIV 

It was at the beginning of April, a few days after 
the meeting between Grace and Mrs. Chormoiid in 
the wockI, that Fitzpiers, just returned from London, 
wius tnivelling from Shcrton Abbas to Mintock in a 
hired carriage. In his eye there was a doubtful light, 
and the lines of his fuBtidioiis face showed a vague 
cUiwjuiutude. Me appeared like one of those whose 
tuspect Hcems to say to a btdinlder that they have 
suffered a certain wronjjj in being born. 

Hi.s positinn was in trudi gloomy, and to his 
impresHiblt? mind it looked even fpoomier than it was. 
His pnictice had bemi .slowly dwindling of late, and 
now ihreatisned to die out jiJtogether, tlie undaunted 
old Dr. Jones capturing putiinits up to Fitzpiers's 
very door. l'”iupiers knew only too well tlie late.st 
an(l greate.st cau.se of his unpopularity ; and yet, so 
illogical Ls man, the second branch of his sadri^ 
grew out of a iTimedial mea.sure pro|Josed for the 
first- -a letter from Felice Charmond imploring him 
not to see her agiiin. 'I'o bring about their severance 
still more elT(x:tuallv, she added, she had decided upon 
almost immediate cleparture for the Continent, 

The time wjis that dull interval In a Woodlander’s 
life which coincides with great activity in the life of 
the wootllaiul itself— a period following the close of the 
winter tree-cutting and preceding the harking Kason, 
when the saps are just beginning to heave with the 
force of hydimilic lift.s inside all the trunks of the 
forest. 
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Wiiiterborne’fl' contract was completed, and the 
plantations were deserted. It was dusk: there were 
no leaves as yet ; the nightingales would not begin to 
sing for a fortnight; and the Mother of the Months 
was in her most attenuated phase — stui’ved and bent 
to a mere bowed skeleton, which glided along behind 
the bare twigs in Fitzpiers's company. 

When he reached home he went straight up to his 
wife’s sitting-room. He found it deserted and without 
a fire, He had mentioned no day for iiis rtituru; 
neverthcless he wondered why she was not there 
waiting to receive him, 

On descending to the other wing of the huiusu and 
inquiring of Mrs, Melbury he learnt with much 
surprise that Grace had gone on a visit to an acquaint- 
tmM at Shottaford-Foi'iini three days earlier: thiit 
tidings had on this morning reached her father of her 
being very unwell there, in conset]ucnce of wliieh he 
had ridden over to sue her. 

Fitspiers went upstairs again, and the little 
drawing-room, now lighted bv a solitary candle, wiin 
not rendered mora cheerful bv the entrance of 
Grammar Oliver with an aproiiful of wood which she 
threw on the hearth while she raked out iht: grate and 
rattled about tlie firc-ijuns with a view to making^ 
things comfortable. Fit/piers, gue.saing nothing ul 
die revelations in the wood, considered that Grace 
ought to have let him know her pltuis more accurately 
belore leaving home in a freak like thi.s. He went 
desultorily, to the window, the blind of which had not 
pulled down, and looked out at the tliin, fusL- 
siiiking moon, and at the stalk of smoke rising from 
the top of Suke Damson’s chimney, signifying that the 
young woman liotl just lit her fire to piuparu supper. 

He became conscious of a discussion in progress 
on the opposite aide of the court. Soinebialy had 
looked over wall t& talk to the sawyers, and Wiis 
telling them in a loud voice news in which the name 
of Mrs. Cliarmond soon arrested his ears. 
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'Grammer, don't make so much uoise with that 
rrate,' said the surgeon ; at whicli Gi-ammer reared 
herself upon her knees and held tlie fuel suspended in 
her hand, while Fitzpiers IiaJf opened the window. 

'She is off to foreign lan^ again at last^ — have 
made up her mind quite sudden-like — and it is 
thoughted she'll leave in a day or two. She’s been all 
as irher mind were low for some days past — with a 
sort of fret in her face, as if she chid her own souL 
She's the wrong .sort of woman for Hintock — hardly 
knowing a beech from a woak. But I don’t care who 
the man is, she’s been a very kind friend to me.’ 

' Well — the day after to-morrow la the Sabbath 
day, and without charity we be but tinkling simples ; 
but this I do say, that her going will be a blessed 
thing for a certain married couple who remain.’ 

The fire wn.s lighted, and Fitzpiers .snt down in 
front of it, restle.ss us the last leaf upon a tree. ' A 
sort of fret in her face, as if she chid her own soul. 
Poor, poor Felice I ’ 

Mow her frame must be pulsing under the con- 
ditions of which he had just heard the caricature; 
how her fair temples must ache ; what a mood of 
wretchednass she must be ini But for this milling 
up of his name witJi hers, and her deter ml niition to 
sunder their too dose acquaintance on that account, 
she would probably have sent for him professionally. 
She was now sitting alone, suneriiig, perhaps wishing 
she had not forbidden him to come again. 

Unable to remain in this lonely iwin luiy longer, 
or to wait for the meal which w;is in course of pre- 
paration, he made himself ready for. riding, descended 
to the yard, stood by the stuljlc-door wnilu Darling 
was .saddled, and rode o(T down the lone. He would 
have preferred walking, but was wesu'y witli his day’s 
truveC 

As he approached the door of Marty South’s 
cottage, which it was necessary to pass on his way, 
she came (Vom the ix>rch n.s if she had been awaiting 
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him, and met him. in the. middle of the road, holding 
up a letter. . Fitzplers took it without stopping, and 
asked over his shoulder from whom it came, 

Martv hesitated. 'From me,’ she said with 
noticeable hrmneas. 

This letter contained, in fact, Marty's declaration 
that she was the original owner of Mrs. Charmond's 
supplementary locks, and inclosed a sample from the 
native stock, which had grown considerably by tills 
time. It was her long contemplated apple of discordi 
ahd'much her hand trenibl^ as she handed the 
document up to him. 

. But it was Impossible, on account of the gloom, 
for Fitspiers to re^ it then, while he had the curiosity 
to do so, and he put it in his pocket, His imagina- 
tion having already centred itself on Hintock House, 
in his pocket the letter remained unopened and 
foigotten, all the while tlint Marty was hopefully 
picturing its excellent weaning effect upon him, 

He was not long in reach iug the precincts of the 
inonor-housa He drew rein sunder a group of oaks 
commanding a view of tlic front, and renect^ awhile. 
His entry would not be altogether unnatural in the 
circumstances of her possible indisposition.; but upon 
the whole he thought it best to avoid riding up to the 
door. By silently approaching he could retreat un- 
observed in the event of her not being alone. He 
dismounted, hitched Darling to a stray bough hanging 
a little below the general browsing line of the trees, 
and pi-oceeded to the door on foot. 

In the memitiine Melbury had returned horn 
Shottsford-Forum. . The great court or quadrangle of 
the. timber-merchant’s house, divided from the shady 
lane by on ivy-oovered wall, was entered by two white 

f ates, one standing near each extremity of the wall. 

t had so happened that at the moment whim Fitzpiers 
was riding out at the lower gate bu his way to the 
manor-house, Melbury was approaching the upper 
gate to enter it ' Fitapiers, being in front of Melbury, 
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was Been by. the latter, but the surgeon, never turning 
his head, did not observe his father-in-law ambling up 
slowly and silently under the trees, though his horse, 
too, was a prey one. 

‘How IS Grace?' said his wife, as .soon as he 
entered: 

.Melbury looked gloomy. 'She is not at all well,' 
he said. ' I don't Tike the looks of her at all. 1 
couldn't bear the notion of her staying away in ii 
strange place any longer, and I begged her to let ine 
get her ^ome, At lost she agreed to it, but not till 
after much persuading. I was then sorry that I rode 
over instead of driving;: but I have hired a nice com- 
fortable, cturiage— the .easiest-going I could get — and 
ahe‘11. be here in a couple of hours or less. . I rode on 
ahead to tel] you to get her room ready; but I see 
her husband has come back,' 

'Yes,' said Mrs. Melbury, She expressed her 
concern that her husband had hired a carriage all the 
way from Shottsford. '.What It will cost I ’ .said, 

‘ 1 don't care what it costs I ' he exclaimed testily. 
' I was determined to get her home. Why she went 
away, I can't tliink I qhe acts in a way that is not at 
all likely to mend matters as for as I can see.' 

Grace had not told her father of her interview with 
Mrs, Charmond and the disclosure that had been 
whispered in her startled ear. 

‘SinM Edred is come,’ he continued, ' he might 
have waited in till I got back, to ask. me how she was, 
if it was only for a compliment. I saw him go out; 
where is he gone ? ' 

Mrs. Mdbury reminded her husband that there 
was not.mbch doubt about the place of his first visit 
after an absence. She had, in fact, seen Fitispiers 
.take the direction of the manor-house. 

Melbury said no more. It was exasperating to 
him, that just at this moment, when there was every 
rrason for . Fitzpiers to stay indoors, or, at any rate, 
to ride along the Shottsford road to, meet his oiling 
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wife, he should be doing despite to hereby going 
elsewhere, .,The old man. went out of doors again; 
and, his horse being hardly unsaddled os yet, he told 
Upjohn to re*- tighten the girths; again mounting he 
rode off at the. heels of the surgeon: . 

By the time, that Melbury reached the park . he 
was prepared to go : any lengths in combating this 
ruiik and reckless errantiy of his daughter’s husband, 
He would fetch home Edi^ Fitzpiers to-night by 
some means, rough or fair ; in his view there could 
come of his . interference nothing worse than . what 
existed at present. And yet to every bad there is a 
worse. 

He hod entered by the bridle-gate whidi admitted 
to.the park on this side, and cantered over the soft 
turf almast in the tracks of Fitzpiers’s horse, till he 
reached the clump of ti'ees under which his precursor 
hail halted. The whitish oinect that was indistinctly 
visible here in the gloom of the boughs he found to 
b(i Darling, as left by Fitzpiers. ‘ 

‘ Damn him I why did he not ride up to the house 
ill an honest way ? ’ said Melbury: 

. He profited. by Fitzpiers’s example; dismounting, 
he tied nis horse under an adjoining- tree, arid went 
on to tliQ house on foot, as the other had done. He 
was no longer disposed to stick at trifies in; his in- 
vestigation, uud did not. hesitate to gently open the 
front door without rinmng. 

The large square hall, with its oak floor, staircase, 
and waiiiacot, "wm lighted by a dim lamp hanging 
fr^Srti a beam. Not a soul was visible. . He went into 
tiie corridor and listened at a door whicli he kjiew to 
be that of the drawing-room ; there was no sound, 
and on: turning the handle he found the room, empty. 
A fire burning low in the grate was the sole light of 
the apartment; its beams flawed riidckinglv on the 
somewhat showy Vcrsalllese .fiirniture and gilding 
here, in style ns unlike tliat of. the structural parts of 
the building us it was possible to be, and probably 
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introduced by Felice to counteract . the fine .old 
EngfUsb gloom of the place. Disappointed in his 
hope of confronting his son-in-law at once, he went 
on to the dining-room, which was without light or 
fire, and pervaded by a cold atmosphere signifying 
that she had not dined there that day. 

By this time Melbury's mood had a little mollified. 
Every thing’, here 'was so pacific, so unaggressive in Its 
repose, that he was no longer incited to provoke a 
cdllision witli Fitxpiers or with anybody. The com- 
pamtivc stateliness of the apartments influenced him 
to an emotion, rather than to a belief, that wh^e all 
was outwardly so good and proper there could not be 
quite that definrjLiency within which be had suspected. 

1 1 occurred to him, too, that even if his suspicion were 
justified his abrupt, if not unwarrantable, entry into 
the house might end in confounding its inhabitant at 
the expense of his daughter's dignity and his own. 
Any ill result would be pretty sure to bit Grace 
hardest in the long run. He would, after all, adopt 
the more rational course and plead with Fitspiers 
privately, as he had pleaded with Mrs. Charmond. 

Me accordingly retreated as silently as he had 
come. Passing the door of the drawing-room anew 
he fancied that he heard a noise within which was 
not the crackling of the fire. Melbury gently re- 
o|>cned the door to a distance of a few inches and 
saw at the opposite window two figives in the act of 
stepping out — a man and a woman' — -in whom be 
recognized the lady of the house and his son-in-law. 
Inn moment they had disappeared amid the gloom of 
the lawn. 

Redrew back into the. hall aiid let himself out by 
the carriage-entrance door, coming round to the lawn- 
front in time to see the two figures parting at the 
railing which divided the precincts of the bouse from 
the epen park. 

Mrs. Charmond turned to hasten, back Immediately 
ihat hor lov^ had left her aide; and Fitzpiers going 
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onward was speedily absorbed into the duskiness of 
the trees. 

Melbury waited till Mrs; Charmondhad re-entered 
the drawinff-room window, and then followed after 
Fitapicra. He would give that precious young , man 
a piece of his mind to-night, even if he were not 
tempted to give him more. 

On plunging however into the thick shade of the 
clump of oaks he could not discover Fittpiers ; neither 
could he perceive hia horse Blossom anywhere; biit 
feeling his way carefully along he by and by disowned 
Fitzpiers’s mare Darling still standing as before under 
the tree adjoining that to which he had hitched 
Blossom. For a moment Melbury thought that his 
own horse, bein^ young and strong, had broken away 
from her fastening ; but on listening intently he could 
hear her ambling comfortably along a little way ahead, 
and a creaking of the saddle which showed that she 
had a rider. Walkuig on as far as the small gate in 
the corner of the park he met a labourer, who, in 
reply to Melbury’s incjuiry if he had seen any person 
on a grey horse said that he had only met. Dr. 
Fitzpiers. 

It was jiist what Melbury had begun to suspect ; 
Fitzpiers had mounted the mare which did not belong 
to him in mistake for his own — an oversight easily 
explicable, in a roan ever unwitting in horseflesh, 
the gloom of the spot and the near similarity of the 
animals in appearance, though Melbury's was readily 
enough seen to be the darker horse by day, 

He hastened back, and did what seemed best in 
the circumstances — got upon old Darling, and rode 
rapidly after Fitzpiers; 

Melbury haa just entered the wood, and was 
winding along the cart-Way, which led through it, 
channelled deep in the leaf-mould with lam^e nits, that 
were formed by the ' timber-waggons in {etching the 
spoil of the plantations, when all at once he descried 
in front, at a point where the road took a turning 
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round a. large cheatiiut tree, the 'fonri of bis own 
horse Blossom. Melbury quickened Darling's pace, 
thinking to come up with Fitzpiers. 

Nearer view revealed that the horse had no rider. 
At Melbur/'s approach it galloped friskily away under 
the trees in a homeward direction. Thinidng some- 
thing was wrong the timber-merchant dismounted as 
soon as he reached the chestnut, and after feeling 
about for a mlnutb or two discovered Fitzpiers lying 
on the ground. 

' Here — help I ’ cried the latter as soon as he felt 
Melbury's touch : ' I have lieeii thrown off. . . , But 
there's not much harm done, 1 think,’ 

Since Melbury could not now very well rend the 
younger man the lecture he had intended, and as 
friendliness would be hypocrisy, his Instinct was to 
^eak not a single word to his i^n-in-law. He raised 
Fitzpiers into a sitting posture, and found that he was 
a little stunned and stupefied, but) as be had said, not 
otherwise hurt. How this &ll had come about was 
readily conjecturable : Fitzpiers, imagining there was 
only old Darling under him, had been taken unawares 
by the younger horse, anxious for the stable. 

Melbury was a tmveller of the old-fashioned sort ; 
having just come from Shottsford-Forijm he still had 
in his pocket the pilgrim's (lask of rum which he 
always carried on journeys exceeding a dozen miles, 
though he seldom drank muc^ of it, He poured it 
down the surgeon's throat with such, effect that he 
quickly revived, Melbury got him on hb legs ; but 
the question was what to do with him. He could not 
walk more than a few steps, aad the other horse had 
gone away. 

With great exertion Melbury contrived to get him 
astride Darling, mountinpf hiniBclf behind and noldiiig 
Fitzpiers round his waist with . one arm. Darling 
being broad, straight-backed, and high in the withers, 
Was well able to carry double, at any I'ate the short 
distance to Hintock and at a gentle pace: 
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Thk mare paced: along with hnn and cautious tread 
through the copse where. Winterborne. bad worked, 
and into the ueavier ..soil. where the oaks grew; 
tliencu towards Marahcombe Bottom, intensely, dork 
now with over^rowtli, and popularly supposed to be 
haunted by spints. 

By. this time Fitzpiers had quite recovered his 
physical strength. But he had eaten nothing since 
making a hasty breakfast in London that morning, 
hi.'! anxiety about ' Felice having hurried him away 
from home before dining; as a cohsequence the old 
rum . administered by. his father-in-law flew . . to the 
young man’s head and loosened his tongue without 
his ever having r^gnlzed who it was that had lent 
him a kindly hand. He began to speak in desultory 
sentences. Melbury still supporting him. 

'I’ve come all the way from London to-day,’ said 
Fitzpiers. ' Ah, that’s the place to meet your equals. 
I live at. Hintock — worse, at Little Hintock 1-r^id I 
am quite wasted there. There's not a man within 
ten miles of Hintock who can compreliend me. . . . 
I tell you, Farmer What’s-your-name, that I'm a man 
of. education. .1 know seveml languages: the poets 
and I are familiar friends : I used, to read more in 
metaphysics than' anybody within fifty miiles.j and 
since I gave that up there’s nobody can match me in 
the whole county of South Wessex as a scientist. . , . 
Yet I am doomed to live with tradespeople in a 
miserable little hole like Hintock I’ 
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' Indeed I ' muttered Melbury. 

Here Fitzpiers, with alcoholic energy, reared 
hinueir up suddenly from the bowed posture he had 
hitherto held, thrusting hia slioulders so violently 
against Melburv’s breast as to make it difCcult for 
the old man to keep a hold on the reins. 

'People don’t appreciate me here I' tlie surgeon 
exclaimed ; then, lowering hia voice, he iulded softly 
and slowly, ‘except one— rcxcept one I ... A passion- 
ate soul, as warm as she is clever, im buniUiliil as she 
is warm, and as rich as .she is beautiful. 1 .say, old 
fellow, those claws of yours clutch me rather tight— 
rather like the eagle's, you know, tliat ate out the liver 
of Pro — Pre — , die man on Mount Ciuiciisus, . . , 
People don't appreciate me, I say, except Jur! . . 
Ah, God, I am an unlucky manl She would have 
b^n mine, she would have taken my luiine ; but 
unfortunately it cannot be sol 1 stooped to mate 
beneath me ; and now I rue it,' 

The position was becoming a v<}ry trying one for 
Melbury, coi^oreally and nicntnlly. Hi? wuii oliliged 
to steady Fitepiers with his left arm, and Ike began 
to hate the contact. Me hai'dly knciw what to do. 
It was uaelesa to remonstrate with Fitxpiors in hia 
intellectual confusion from the rum and Iroin the fall. 
He remained silent, his hold upon his eoinpanioii, 
however, being stern rather than comiNui.sioniite. 

‘ You _ hurt me a. little, farmer l--though 1 am 
much obliged to you for your kindness. , . . IVxiple 
don’t appreciate me, I say. Between oiu'sulves, I am 
losing my practim here ; and why ? BecauKC. 1 see 
matchless attraction where matchless utiraction is, 
bo^ in person and position,— -I nientiun no names, so 
nobody will be the wiser. ... But I him:: lost her,— 
in a legitimate sense; that is. If I. wens u freeman 
now, things have come to such a nusu between us that 
Bh& Mpld not refuse me; while with lie r fortune 
(yhich^ r don t covet for itself) I should have a chance 
of sauafying an lionouruhle ambltioii--ii chance I 
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have not had ^t!, . ; . and. now never, never shall 
have probably f' 

Mdbury, his heart throbbing’. ag’ainst the other's 
backbone, and his brain on. hre . with indignation, 
ventured to mutter huskily, ‘ Why ?’ ■ 

The horse ambled on some steps before Fitzplers 
repliedi 'Because -I am tied ana bound to another 
by law, as tightly as .1 am to you by your arm — 
not that I complain of your arm — I thank you for-, 
helping me. Weil, where are we? Not nearly 
home yet? . . .. Home, say I. It u a home! 
When I ; might have been at the other house over 
there.' In a stupefied way he flung his liaiid in the 
direction of. -the ]park. ' I was just two months too 
early in. commitUng myself. Had I only seen the 
other first 

Here- the old man's arm gave Fitzpiers a con- 
vulsive shake. 

'What are you doing?' continued the latter. 
'Keep still, please, or put me down. ... I was 
saying that I , lost her by a. mere little two months I 
There is no chance, for me how in this world, and 
it makes me; .reckless ^ reckless 1; Unless, indeed, 
anything should happen: to the.: other one. She is 
amiable :^bugh; but if anything should happen to 
her^— and 1 hear she is ill at ^is' moment — ^well, if it 
shouldt I should be free—and my -^me, my happiness, 
would be insured I * 

These were the last words that Fitzpiers uttered 
in his. seat in front of the timber-merchant, Unable 
longer to master himself Melbury whipped away his 
spare arm from Fitzpieiis's waist, and seized him. by 
the collar, 

‘ You heartless villain — after all that we have done 
for 'eel* he' cried, with, a quivering lip.- ‘And -the 
money of hers that you've had, and the roof we've 
provided to shelter 'eel — It is to me,iGeoige Mel- 
bury, that you dare to 'talk like that 1 ' The exclama- 
tion was accompanied by a powerful swing from the 
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sho.uldv, . which, dung the yoiing. itiian' headlong into 
the road. 

!..Fitzpjera.felI.with:.a heavy thud upon the atumps 
of apme brushwood which had been cut during the 
winter preceding. : Darling, cbntinued her wait for 
a few paces further and: stopped, .. 

I 'God forgive me I’ Melbury murmured, repenting 
of what be had done. ' He tried me too sor^y, ana 
now perhaps' I've murdered him I ' . . 

He turned round in the saddle and looked towards 
the spot on which Fitzpiers had fallen. To his great 
surprise he beheld the surgeon rise to his feet as if 
scarcely hurt, and walk away rapidly under the trees. 

. Melbury listened till the rustle pf Fitzpiei-s's foot» 
steps died away. ‘ It might have been a crime, but 
for the mercy of Providence in providing leaves for 
his fall,' he s^id to himself. .: And. tlien his mind 
reverted to the words of Fitzpiers, and his indigna- 
tion so mounted within him that he almost wi^cd 
the fall had put an end to the. surgeon there and 
then. 

He had not ridden far when he discerned his oWii 
grey mare standing under some bushes. Leaving 
Darling for a moment, Melbury went forwai-d and 
easily caught the younger aiilmal, now disheartened 
at its frealc. He. made the pair of them fast to a 
tree,; and turning back . endeavoured to,.fiiid some 
trace of Fitzpiers, feeling pitifullv, that, after all, he 
had gone further than he intended with the offender. 
■But though he threaded the wood hither and thither, 
his toes Roughing layer after layer of the little horny 
scrolls that had once : been leaves, he. could not llud 
him. He stood still, listening and looking round. 

. The breeze was oozing through the network of 
.boughs as tlirPugh a -strainer:! , the. trunks. und . larger 
branches stood . against the' light of the sky in the 
^rma of sentinels, gigantic candelabra, pikes, halberds, 
lances, and whatever else the fancy chose to make 
of, them,' - Giving up the search Melbury -came back 
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to the horses; and walked slowly homeward leading 
one in each hand. 

It happened that on the selFsoine' evening a boy 
had been returning through Hintock Park to Little 
blintock about the time of Fitzpicin’B passage home 
along that route. A horse-collar that had been left 
at the harness-mender’s to be repaired was required 
for use at live o'clock next morning, and in con- 
sequence the boy had to fetch it overnight. He put 
his head through the collar, and the way of the park 
being a short cut he took it, whistling the one tune 
he knew as on antidote to fear. 

The boy suddenly became aware of a horse brush- 
ing nither friskily along the track behind him. Not 
knowing whether to expect friend or foe, prudence 
suggested that he should cease his whistling and 
retreat among the trees till the horse and his rider 
had gone by, a course to which he was still more in- 
clined when he found how noiselessly they approached, 
and saw that thu horse looked pale, and remembered 
what he hud resul about Death in the Revelation. 
He therefore deposited the collar by a tree and hid 
himself behind if. The horseman came on, and the 
youth, whose eyes were as keen ns telescopes, to his 
. great relief recognised the doctor. 

As Melbiiry surmised, Fitzpiers had in the dark- 
ness taken Hlassom for Darlingj and he had not 
discovered his mistake when he came up opposite 
the hoy, though he Wfis somewhat surprised at the 
liveliness of his unually placid mare. The only other 
pair of eyes on the sjiot whose vision' was keen aa 
the young carter’s were those of the horse; and, 
with that stronglv conservative objection to the 
unusual which animals show, Blossom,, on ^eyeing 
ilus collar under the tree— -quite invisible to Fitxpiers 
—exercised none of the patience of the older horse, 
hut shied sufficiently to imseat so second-rate an 
equesiriiin as the surgeon. . 
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,He fell Md did not move, lying :ia Melbury after-! 
wards found him. The boy ran away, salving hia con- 
science for the desertion by thinking how vigorously 
he would spread the alarm of the accident when he 
got to Hintock — which he uncompromisingly did, 
incrusting the skeleton event with a load of dramatic 
horrors. 

Grace had returned, and the fly . hired on her 
' account, though not by her husband, at the Crown 
Hotel, Shottaford-Forum, had been paid for and dis- 
missed. The long drive had somewhat revived her, 
her illness being a feverish intermittent nervousness 
which had more to do with mind than body, and she 
walked about her sitting-room in something of a 
hopeful mood. . Mrs. Mdbury had told her ns soon 
as she arrived that her hual^d had returned from 
London. He had gone out, she said, to see a jpatlent 
^ she supposed, and he must soon -be back, since he 
hod had no dinner or tea, Grace would not allow 
her mind to harbour any suspicion of his where- 
abouts, and her stepmother said nothing of Mr.s. 
Charmond's rumoured sorrows and plans of de[>iU‘tiirt:. 

So the young wife snt by the fire, waiting niiently. 
She had left Hintock in a turmoil of aversion from her 
husband, after the revelation of Mrs. Churmoiid, and 
had Intended not to be at home when he returned. 
But she had thought the matter over, and had allowed 
her father's influence to prevail and bring her buck ; 
and DOW somewhat regretted that Edred's arrival had 
preceded hers. 

By and by Mrs. Melbury came iip.<)taira with a 
slight air of flurry and abruptness. 

'I have something to tell — some bad newa,’ alie 
said. But you must not be alarmed, us it is not so 
bad 3^ it might have been. Edred has been thrown 
off his horse. We don’t think he is hurt mucli. It 
happened in the. wood the other side of Mai'shcoinbe . 
Bottom.' 

She went on to give a few of the particulars, but 
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nane of the inveiited horrors that bad been communi- 
cated by the boy. ' I thought it better to tell you at 
once,' she added) ‘in case he should not^be.very 
well able to walk homci and somebody should bring 
him.’ 

Mrs. Mel bury really thought matters much worse 
than she represented, and Grace knew that she thought 
so. She sat down dased for a few minutes, returning 
a negative to her stepmother’s inquiry if she could do ■ 
anything for her, 

' Ah— yes— please go into the bedroom,’ Grace 
said on second thoughts, 'and see if all is ready there. 
— in . case it is serious,’ Mrs, Melbury thereupon 
called Grnmmer, and they did as directed, supplying 
the room with eveiything they could think of for the 
accommodation of an injured man. 

Nolwly was left in the lower part of the house. 
Not many minutes had passed when Grace heard, a 
knock at the door — n single knock, not loud enough 
to reach the ears of those in the bedroom. 

She went to the top of the stairs and said faintly, 

' Come up, ’.knowing that the dopr stood, as usual in 
such houses, wide open. Retreating into the gloom 
of the broad landing she ^W rise up, the stairs a 
wonian-whom at first she did not recognize, till hpr 
voice revealed her to be Suke Damson in great fright 
and sorrow. A streak of light from the partially 
closed door of GracQ^s room fell upon hor bb she 
came forward, ajid it was drawn and pale,. _ - 

‘O, Miss Melbury-^I would say Mrs, Fitzpiera,’ 
she said,, wringing, her hands. This terrible news— - 
is he dead P la he hurted very- bad?. Tell me ; I 
couldn't help coming— please forgive .roe, Miaa .Mel- 
bury — Mrs. FitTipiers, I would any I’ 

Grace sank down on the oaje cheat which st^d^pn 
the landing, and put her hands to her now flushed 
face and head. Ought she not to order Suke Damson 
downstairs and out of the house? Her husband 
might be brought in at any moment, and wiiat would 
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happen P But could she order, this genuinely grieved 
woman away ? 

There was a dead silence of half a minute or so, 
till Suke said, 'Why don't ye speak? Is be here? 
Is he dead ? If so, why can't I see him — would it be 
so vei 7 wrong ? ’ • 

Before Grace had answered, somebody else came 
to the door below — a footfall light as a roe's. There 
' was a hurried tapping upon the panel, as if with the 
impatient tips of fingers whose owner thought not 
whether a knocker . were there or no, Without a 
pause, and possibly guided by the stray beam of light 
on the landing, the new-comer- asc^ded the staircase 
as the first had done. Grace started ^ it was a lady. 
Grace was sufficiently visible, and the lady came to 
her. side, 

'1 could make nobody hear downstairs,* said Felice 
Charmond with lips whose dryness could almost be 
hsard, and noting as she stood ready to sink on the 
floor with distress, 'What is — the matter — tell me 
the worst i Can he live ? ’ 

She looked at Grace imploringly, without perceiv- 
ing poor Suke who, dismay^ at such a presence, had 
sl^nk away into the shade. Mrs. Charmond's little 
feet were covered with mud; she was quite unconscious 
of her appearance now. 

. ' 1 have heard such a dreadful report,' she went 
on: T came to ascertain the truth of it. Is he — 
kiUed?' 

‘ She won't tell us — he's dying— he’s in that room I ' 
burst out Suke, regardless of consequences, as she 
heard the distant movements of Mrs. Melbury and 
Grammer in the bedroom at the end of the pusage, 

_ ' Where ? ’ said Mrs. ■ Charmond j and on Suke 
pointing out the direction she made ns if to go 
thither. 

Grace barred the way, 

' He Is not there,’ she said, ■ ‘ I have not seen him 
aiiy more tfa^ you. I have heard a report only — not 
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ao bad as you think. It' must have been -'exa^erated 
to 5 rou,’ ■■ ■ . 

' Please do not conceal anything: — ^let tne know all I ' 

' aaid Felice doubtingly, . ' 

' You ahall know all I knbwi Indeed, you haive 
a perfect right to go into his bedrvboili j who can have 
a better than eith^ of you ? ' said Grace with a delicate 
sting which was lost upon them now as, ceasing to 
obstruct the way, she led on to the chamber door, 
and flung it open. 'Wives all, let’k' enter together I 
. . .1 repeat; I have only heard a less alarming 
account than you have heard.; how. tnuch it means, 
and .how little, . I cannot say, I. pray God that it 
means not much— In common humanii^, You prob-. 
ablj^ray the same-H^ ivasohs.' 

Then she regarded them th^e in the dlm .licht 
awhile, as, ^thering with her round the empty bed of 
Fitzpiers, they stood dumb in their, trouble, staring at 
it, and at his nigbt'Shirt lying on the pillow ; not sting- 
ing back at her, not heeding her mood, ' A tendei'ness 
spread over Grace like a dew. : It was well enough, 
conventionally, toiaddreds either one of them in 'Uie 
wife’s regulation; terms of .virtuous sarcasm, as woman,, 
creature,, or thihgi- But lifcy what was it, after all ^ 
She had, Uke the singer of the Psalm of Asaph, been 
plagued aind chastened all the day long ; but could she, 
by retributive words, in order to please herself, the 
individual, 'offend against the generation,' as that 
singer would not ? .... 

He is dying, perhaps!' blubbered Suke Damson, 
putting her . apron to her eyes; 

. In their gestures and faces there' were anxieties, 
affection, ajg^ny of heart- ^ — all for : a . man who . had 
wronged them— had never really behaved towards 
either of them anyhow but selfishly. > Neither one but 
would have well-nigh sacrificed! .half her life to him, 
even nowi The tears which his possibly critical 
situation ' could not. bring: to her: . eyes surged over 
at the contemplation, of these fellow-women whose 
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relations with him were as close as her own without 
its conventionality. She went out to the balustrade, 
bent herself upon it, and wept. 

Thereupon Felice following be^n to cry also, 
without using her handkerchief letting the tears run 
down silentlv. While the three stood together thus, 
pitying another though most to be pitied thcnisulvesj 
the pacing of a horse or horses became audible in the 
court, and in a moment Melbury's voice was heard 
calling to his stableman. 

Grace at once started up, ran down the stairs, and 
out into the quadrangle as her father crossed it towurtls 
the door. 'Father, what is the. matter with him?’ 
she cried, . . 

' Who, Edred ? ' sold Mclbury abruptly. ' Matter ? 
Nothing. What, my dear, and have you got home: 
safti? Why, you are better already I Uut you ought 
not to be out in the air like this,’ 

' But be has been thrown off his horse I ' 

'I know; I know. I saw it. He got up again, 
and walked off as well ns ever. A fall on the leavea 
didn't hurt a spry fellow like him. He did not come 
this way,' he added significantly, ' I suppase he went 
to. look for his horse. I tried, to find him, but could 
not, But after seeing him go away under the trees 1 
found the horse, and nave led it home for safety. So 
he must walk. Now, don’t you stay out here in this 
night air.’ 

She returned to the house with her father. When 
she hod again ascended to the landing and to hitr own 
rooms beyond, it was a great relief to her to find that 
both Petticoat the First and Petticoat the Second of 
her BicH-aivtd had silently disappeared. They hud in 
all probability heard the words of her father, and 
departed with their anxieties relieved. 

..'Presently her parents came np to Grace, mid 
buBied themselves to .see that she was conifortii])le. 
Fert^ividg soon that she would prefer to be left alonu 
they wimt away, , 
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: Grace waited on. The clock raised its voice now 
and then, but her husband did not return. At her 
father’s usual hour for retirin? he a^ain came in 
to see her. 'Do not stay up,° she said as soon as 
he entered. 'I am not at all tired. I will ait up 
for him.’ 

' I think it will be useless, Grace,’ sald Melbury 
slowly, 

•Why?’ 

' I have had a bitter quarrel with him. And bn 
that account I. hardly think he will return to-night.' 

; 'A .quai'rel? Wtis that after the fall seen by the 
boy?’ 

Melbuiy nodded an aflirmativc — without taking 
his eyes on the candle. 

'Yes; it was as we were coming home together,’ 
ho said. 

.Something had been swelling up in Grace while 
her fatlier was speaking. 'How could you want to 
quarrel witli him ? ’ she cried suddenly. : ' Why could 
you not let him come home quietly, if he were inclined 
to? He is my husliand; and now you have married 
me to him surely you need not provoke him un* 
necessarily? First you induce me to accept him, and 
then you do things that divide us more than we should 
naturally be divided I ’ 

' How can you speak so unjustly to me, Grace?.' 
said Melbury, with indignant sorrow.. '/ divide you 
from your husband, indeed I You little think-' — 

He was inclined to say more — to tell her the 
whole story of the encounter, and tliat the provocation 
he had received had lain entirely in hearing her 
despised. But it would have greatly distressed her, 
and he forbore. 

* You had better lie down. You are tired,’ he said 
soothingly. ' Good-night,' 

The nouschold went to bed, and a silence fell 
upon the dwelling, broken only by the occasional 
skirr of u halter in Melbury’s stables. Despite her 
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rather's ;adyic& Grace still waited up. But nobody 
, came, ■ i 

It was a critical time in Grace's emotional lifci that 
night, . She thought of her husband a. good deal, and 
for the nonce forgot Winterbome. ; . 

' How these unhappy women must have admired 
EdredI' she said to herself. ..'How attractive he 
must be to everybody; and iiideedj he is attractive.’ 
The possibility is that, piqued by rivalry, these ideas 
might have been transmuted into their corresponding 
emotions' by a show. of the least reciprocity in Fitz- 
piem. There >ras, .in' truth, a lovebird yearning to 
fly from her heart; and it wanted a lodging badly. 

But (iQ husband came;. The fact was that Mclbury 
had been much mistaken about the condition of Fitx- 
piersi People do. hot ; fall headlong on stumps of 
underwood with impunity. Had the old man been 
able to watch ; Fitzpiere narrowly endtigh, he would 
have observed that, oil rising and walking into: the 
thicket, he dropped blood hs he went.; that hi!' hud 
not proceeded ntty yards before he showed signs of 
being dizzy, and, raising his hands to his head, reeled 
and fell. : 
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Grace wrr not the only one i who' watched and 
meditated in Hihtock that liighL Felice CWmond 
was in no mood to retire to rest at a cuatomaiy hour ; 
and over her drawing-room fire at . the manor-house 
she sat as motionless and' in as deep a reverie ^ as 
Grace in her little chamber at the homestead; 

Having caught ear of Melbury's intelligence while 
she had stood on the landing at his house, and been 
cased of much of her mental distress, her sense of 
personal decorum had returned upon her with a rush. 
She descended the stairs and left the door like a 
ghost, keeping close to the walls of the building till 
she got round to the gate of the quadrangle, ^roiigh 
whiw she noiselessly passed almost^ before Grace and 
her father had finished their discourse, Suke . Damson 
had thought it well to imitate her superior in this 
respect, and, descending the back stairs as Felice 
descended the front, went out at the side door and 
home to her cottage,. 

Once outside Melbury’s gates Mrs. Charmond ran 
with all her speed to the manor-house without stop- 
ping or turning her head.' She entered her own 
dwelling as she had eme^ed from It^ — -by the drawing- 
room window. Everything was just as she 'had left 
it ; she had been gone about three-quarters of an hour 
by the clock, and nobody seemed to have discovered 
her absence. Tired in body but tense in mind she 
sat down, palpitating, rouhd-ieyed^ bewildered at what 
she had' done. ' 
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She had. beea betrayed by affrighted love into a 
visit which, now that the emotion instigating it had 
calmed down under her belief that Fitspiers was in 
no danger, was the saddest sumrise to her. This was 
how she haH set about doing her best to escape her 
passionate bondage to him I Somehow, in declar- 
mg to Grace and to herself the uuscunilincss of 
her infatuation, she had grown a convert to ic.s 
irresistibility. 

If Heaven would only give her strength ; but 
Heaven never did I One thing was indispensable : 
she must go away from Hintoclc if she meant to with- 
stand further .temptation, The struggle was too 
wearying, tpo hopeless, while she remained. It was 
but a continual capitulation of coiiscieiice to what slie 
dared not name, 

By d^reeSi as.she sat on' and on, Felice's nuiid 
helped perhaps by the anti-climax of suppo.Hiiig that 
her lover was unharmed after all her fright about him 
-r-grew wondroualy stixing in wise re.soivo. For the 
moment she was in a mood, in the words of Mrs, 
Elizabeth Montagu, ‘ to run rmid with discretion ’ ; and 
was so persuadea that discretion lay in de[Nii'ture that 
she wished to set about going that very minute. 
Jumping up from her seat she began to gutliui' 
together some small personal Icnick-knaclcs scattered 
abouC^ the room, to feel that preparatloiis were rciilly 
ill. train. 

While moving here and there she fancied that kIio 
heard a slight noise out of doors, and stood Niill, 
Surely it was a tapping at the window. A thought 
entered her mind, and burnt her checks Me had cunie 
to that window before i yet was it possible that he 
should dare to do so now] All the .sei'VFijitH were in 
bed, and in die ordinury course of afTairs she woiihl 
have retired also. Then she reineinhcred that on 
stepping in by the coaenient and closing it she had 
not fastened the window-shutter, so that a .Htmuk or 
light from the interior of the room might have rc- 
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vealed her vigil to an observer on the lawn. How 
all things conspired against her keeping faith with 
Grace I 

The tapping recommenced, tight as from the bill 
of a little bird ; her illegitimate ho[x: overcnine her 
discretion : she went and pulled Iwck the shiULer, 
determining however to shake her head at him, and 
keep the casement securely clased. 

What she saw outside might have struck terror 
into a heart stouter than a.hmplesH woman's at mid< 
night. In the centre of the lowest pane of the 
window, close to the gln.s&, wiis a human face which 
she Ijurcly recognized as the face of 1‘ itzpiers. 1 1 \vas 
surrounded with the darkness of the night without, 
corpse-like in its pallor, and covered with blood, As 
disclased in the square area of the pane it met her 
friglitenud eyes like a replica of the Siiclarium of St. 
Veronica. 

He moved his lips and looked at her iinpluringly. 
Hei‘ rai>id mind |^)iecod together in an instant a 
pos.sibIe concatenatiou of events which jhight have led 
to this tragical Issue. Shu unlatched the casement 
with a tcrrihed hand, and l>endiiig down to where he 
was crouching prcsseil her face to his with passionate 
solicitude. She as.siBted him into the room without a 
word, to do which it was almost necessary to lift him 
bodily. 

Quickly closing the window and fustening the 
shutters she bent over him breathlessly. 

' Are you hurt nnich, much?' she cried faintly. 

‘ O, <), how is this I ' 

'Rather much but don't be frightened,' he 
answered In a difpcnlt whisper, and turning himself 
to obtain an easier position if possible. 'A little 
water, please.' 

She rau across into the dinlng-rooin, and brought 
a bottle and ghuss, from which he eagerly drunk. He 
could then .speak much better, ami with lier help got 
upon the nearest couch. 
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' Are you dying, Edred ? ’ she said.. ‘ Do speak to 
mel '■ • ■ 

'lam half dead,* gasped Fitzpiera. ' But perhaps 
I shall get over it.,-. . . It is chiefly loss of blc^.' 

' But I thought your fall did not .hurt you ? ' said 
she. 'Who did this?' , 

'Felice — my father-in-Iawl . . . I have 'crawled 
to you more than a mile on my hands and knees — 
God, I thought I should never have got here I , . . I 
have come to you — because you. are' die only friend — 
I have in the world now. . . . I can never go back to 
Hintock— never—rto the roof of the Melbiirys !• Not 
poppy nor mandragorai will ever medicine this bitter 
feud. ... If I were only well again ' 

' Let liie bind your head, now that you have 
rested,’ ' > 

: ‘Yes— but wsut a moment — it stopped bleeding, 
fortunately, or 1 should be a dead man before now 1 
While in the wood 1 managed to make a tourniquet 
of some halfpence and my handkerchief, as well as I 
could in the dark . . . But listeni dear Felice I . Can 
you hide me till I am well ? Whatever comes, I can 
be seen in Hintock no more. My practice is nearly 
gone, you know — and after this (would not care to 
recover it if I could.' . 

. By this time Felice's tears began to . blind her. 
Where were now her discreet plans for sundering 
their lives for ever? To administer to him in his pain, 
and trouble, and poverty, was her single thought. The 
first step was to hide himi and she asked herself 
where. A place occurred to her mind. . 

She got him some wine from the dining^ropiii, 
which strengthened him muebi Then she managed 
to remove his'boots, and, os be cbuld .now keep hiiU' 
self upright by leaning upon her on one aide and a 
waking-stick on . thc 'other,: ithey went thus in slow 
inarch out of. the room and up the stairs. . At the top 
she took him < along a gallery,! pausing whenever he 
required rest, and tnence up a Smaller staircosti to the 
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least used P&rt .of the housej where she • .linloclted a 
door. Witmn, was a luritiber-room, containinsf abad- 
doned furniture of all descriptions, built uRin piles 
which obscured the light of the windows, and formed 
between them nooks and lairs in which a person would 
not be discerned even should an eye gaze in at the 
door. The articles were mainly those that had 
belonged to the previous owner of the house, and 
bad be(m bought in by the late Mr. Charmpnd at 
the auction ; but changingr fashion, and the tastes of a 
young wife, had caused , wem to be relegated to this 
dung^n. 

Here Fitzplers sat on the floor against the wall till 
she had hauled out materials for a bed, which she 
^read on the floor in one of the afor^ald nooks. 
She obtained water and a basin, and washed the dried 
blood from his face and hands ; and when he was 
comfortably reclining fetched fo^ from the larder. 
While ho ate her eyes lingered anxiously on his &ce, 
following its every movement with such lovingkind- 
nesB as only a fond woman can show* : 

He was now in better condition^ and discussed his 
position with her...,: 

‘What. I fancy I said to.Melbury must have been 
enough to enrage any man, if ucte^ in cold blood, 
and with knowledge of his presence! But 1 did not 
know him, and I was stupefied by what he had given 
me, HO that I hardly was avrare of what I said AAfell 
— the veil of that temple is rent in twain I . , . As 
1 am not going to be seen, again in Hintock, my first 
eflbrts must be directed to Slay any alarm that may 
be felt, at my absence, before l am able. to get clear 
away. . Nobody must suspect that ! have been hurt, 
or there will be a country talk about . me. . . Felice, I 
must at once, concoct a letter to chedt all search for 
me. I tliiiik if you can bring me a pen and paper I 
may be able to do it now. 1 could, rest . better if it 
were done. Poor thing I how l tire her with 'running 
up and down ! ' 
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'She fetched 'writing materiala and held up the 
blotting - book as a su|)port to his haiid, while he 
penned a brief note to his nominal wife. 

‘ The animosity sliown towards me by your father,' 
he wrote in this coldest of marital epistles, ' is such 
that 1 cannot return again to a roof which is his, even 
though it shelters you. A parting is unavoidable, as 
you are sure to be on his side in ^ia division. I am 
starting on a journey which will take me a long way 
from Hintock, and you must not expect to sec me 
there again for some time. ’ 

He then gave Grace a few directions bearing 
upon his professional engagements and other piiicticul 
matters, including without a hint of his destiiiation, 
or a notion of when she would see him again. He 
offered to read the note to Felice before he closed it 
up ; but she would not hear or see it : that side nJ 
his obligations distressed her beyond endurance. She 
turned away from- Fitipiers and sobbed bitterly. 

' If you can get this posted at a place some inilcK 
away,’ he whispered, exJiausted by the effort cif 
writing, ‘ at Sherton Abbas, or PorL-Bredy, or .still 
Budmouth, it will divert all suspicion from llii.s 
house as tbe place of my refuge.* 

' I will drive to one or other of the places myself''-* 
anything to keep; it unknown I ' she murmured, lier 
voi« weighted with v^ue foreboding now Ihui dm 
excit^ent .of helping him had passed away, . 

Fitipiers told her that there was yet one thing 
more to be done. ' In creeping over the fence on to 
the lawn, he said, 'I made the rail. bloody, and it 
shows, rather too plainly on the white paint— *1 could 
sw It m the dark. At ml hazards it should be washed 
oft Gould yoii do that also, Felice ? ' 

. What will not women do on such devoted occH.4lon.s ? 
Wea^ as she was she went— all the way down the 
pmbling BtaircasM to the ground floor, then to search 
^ which she lighted and hid under her 

cioaK; then for a wet sponge, and n^t forth into the 
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night. The white railing stared out in the darkness 
at her approach, and a ray from the enshrouded 
' lantern fdl upon the blood — just where he had told 
her it would be found. She shuddered, It was 
almost too much to bear in one day ; but with a shak- 
ing hand she sponged the rail clean, returned to 
the house. 

The time occupied by these several proceedings 
was not much less tbah two hours. Wh^ all was 
done, and she had smoothed his extemporized bed, 
and kissed him, and placed everything within his reach 
that she could think of, she took her leave of him and 
locked him in. 
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When her husband’s letter reached Grace's hands, 
bearing upon it the postmark of a distant town, it 
never once crossed her mind that Fltspiera was lying 
wounded within a mile or two of her still. She felt 
relieved that he did not write more bitterly of the 
quarrel with her father, whatever its nature might 
have been; but the geneml frigidity of his commiini- 
ratioh quenched in her the incipient spark that events 
had kindled so shortly before. 

From this centre of . information it was made 
known in Hintock that the doctor had gone away, iind 
as none but the Melbury household was aware that he 
did not return on the night of his accident, no excite- 
ment manifested itself in the village. 

Thus the e^lv days of May passed by. None but 
. the nocturnal biros and animals observed that late one 
evening, towards the middle of the month, a closely 
wrappra Bpfure, with a crutch under one arm ;md a 
stick in his hand, crept out from Hintock House 
across the lawn to the shelter of the trees, taking 
thence a slow and laborious walk to the nearest point 
of the turnpike road. 

The mysterious personage was so disguised chut 
his own wife would hardly have known him, Felice 
Ghorraond was a practised hand at such work, us well 
she might be ; and she had done her utmost in pud- 
ding and painting Fitapiers with the old materials of 
her art iii recesses of that lumber-room. 

In the. highway he was met by a covered- carriage 
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which conveyed him to Shertpn Abbas, whence he 
proceeded to the n^est port on the south coast; and 
immediately crossed the Channel. 

But it was known to everybody that three days after 
this time Mrs. Charmond executed her oft-deferred 
plan of setting out for a Ions’ term of travel and resi- 
dence on the Goutinent. She went off one morning 
as unostentatiously as could be, and took no maid 
with her, having) she said, engaged one to meet her. 
at a. point further on in her loute. After that, Hintock 
House, so frequently deserted, was to be let, Spring 
had not metg^ in summer when a clinching rumour, 
founded on the. best of evidence, reached the parish 
and neighbourhood. Mrs. Charmond and Fitzpiers 
had been seen together in Baden, in relations which 
set at rest the question that had agitated the little 
community ever since the winter, 

Melbury had entered the Valley of Humiliation 
even further than Grace. His spirit seemed broken. 
But once a week he mechanicnlly went to market 
as usual, and here, as he was passing bv the conduit 
one day, his mental condition expressed lately by his 
gait, he .heard his name spoken by a voice formerly 
familiar. Heturned and saw a certain Fred Beaucock 
— once a promising lawyer's clerk and local dandy, 
who had beeu called the cleverest fellow in Sherton, 
without whose brains the firm of solicitors employing 
him would be nowhere. But later on Beaucock: had 
fallen into the mire. He was invited out a ^od deal, 
sang songs at agricultural meetings ^d bi^esses' 
dinners : Tn sum, victualled himself with- spirits more 
frequently than was good for the clever brains or body 
either, . He lost his post, and after an absence sprat 
in trying his powers elsewhere came back to his native’ 
town, ^ere, at the time of the foi^oing events in 
Hintock, ho gave legal advice for astonishingly small 
fees — mostly: carrying on his profession in pnbTic-house 
settles, in whose recesses he might often have been 
overheard making country-people's wills for half-a- 
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crovAf calling with a learned voice for pen and ink and 
a h^fpeiiny sheet of paper, on which he drew up the 
testament while resting it in a little space wiped with 
his hand on the table amid the liquid circles formed by 
the cups and glasses. An idea implanted early in life 
is difficult to uproot, and many elderly tradespeople 
still clung to the notion that Fred Beaucock knew a 
great deu of law. 

It was he who had called Melbury by name. 

‘You look very down, Mr. Melbury — very, if I 
may say as much,’ he observed, when the timber- 
merchant turned. * But I know — I know. A very 
sad case — ^very, I was bred to the law, as you are 
aware,, and am professionally no stranger to sucli 
matters. Well, Mrs. Fitzpiers has her remedy.' 

‘ How-r-what— a remedy ?’ said Melbury. 

' Under the new law, sir. A new court was estab- 
lished last; year, and under the hew statute, twenty 
and twenty-one Vic., cap^ eighty^hve, unmortying is 
as easy as marrying. No more Acts of Parliament 
necessary ; no longer one law for the rich and another 
for the poor. But come inside — I was just going to 
have a nipperkin of rum-hot — I'll explain it all to you.' 

The intelligence amazed Melbury, who saw little of 
newsjiapers.. And though he was a severely correct 
man in his habits, and had no taste for entering a 
tavern with Fred Beaucock — nay, would have been 
quite uninfluenced by such a character on any other 
matter in the world — such fascination lay in the idea 
of delivering his poor girl from bondage that it dejprived 
him of the critical faculty. He comd not resist the 
ex-lawyer's clerk, and entered the inn. 

Here they sat down to the rum, which Melburv 
paid for as a matter of course, Beaucock leaning back 
on the settle with a Isgal gravity, that would hardly 
allow, him; to be conscious of the spirits liefore 
him; which nevertheless disappeai'ed with mysterious 
quickness. 

How much of the exaggerated inibrmation on the 
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then new divorce laws imparted, by Beaucock .to his 
liateiier was the result of ignorance, and how. much of 
dupery, was never ascertained.. But he related such 
a plausible story of the ease with which Grace could 
become a free woman that her father was irradiated 
with the project; and though he scarcely wetted his 
lips Melbury never knew how he came out of the inn, 
or when or where he mounted his gig to pursue his 
way homeward. 

But home he found himself, his brain having aU 
the way seemed to ring sonorously as a go^ in the 
Inteosity of its stir. Before he had seen Grace he 
was accidentally met by Winterborne, who found him 
ns Stephen, was beheld by the Council, with a face 
like the face of an angel. 

He relinquished his horse and took Winterborne 
by the arm to a heap of rendlewood— as barked oak 
was here called — ^which lay under, a privet hedge. 

•Giles,’ he said, when they had sat down upon 
the logs, ' there's a new law in the land I Grace can 
be free quite easily. Tonly knew^ it by . the merest 
accident. I might not have found it' out for the next 
ten years. She cati get rid of him — d'ye hear get 
rid of him. Thmk of that, my friend Giles I ’ 

He related what he had learnt of the new legal 
remedy. A subdued tremulousness about the mouth 
was oil the response that Winterborne made ; and 
Melbury added, ' My boy, you shall have her. yet ‘if 
you want her.’ His feelings had gathered volume as 
he said this, and the articulate sound of the old idea 

drowned his sight in mist. 

•Are you sure— about this, new law? asked 
Winterborne, so disquieted by a gigantic exultation 
whicli loomed alternately with fearful doubt that he 
evad^ the full acceptance of Melbury’s last.atate- 

Melbury said that he liad no manner of doubt, for 
since his talk with, Beaucoclc it had come into his 
mind that he had seen some time ago in the weekly 
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I^per an allusion to such a legal change ; but, having 
no interest in those desperate remedies at tlie 
moinenti he had passed it over. • 

‘ But I'm not going to let the matter rest doubtful 
for a single day, ' he continued. ' I am going to 
London. Beaucock will go with me, and we shall 
g^et the best advice as soon as we possibly can, 
B^ucoclc is a thorough lawyer^nothing the matter 
with him but a fiery palate. 1 knew him as the stay 
and refuge of Sherton in knots of law. at one time.' 

Winterborue's replies were of the vaguest. The 
new possibility was almost unthinkable at the moment. 
He was what was called at Hiiitock ‘ a solid-going 
fellow' ; he maintained; his abeyant mood not from 
want of reciprocity, but from a taciturn hesitancy 
taught by life as he knew it. 

■ 'But,' continued the timber-merchant, a temporary 
crease or two of anxiety supplementing those olrecidy 
^established In his forehead by time, . * Grace Is not at 
all welL Nothing constitutional, you know; but she 
has been in a low nervous state ever since that night 
of fright. I don't doubt but that she will be all right 
soon. . , . I wonder how .she is this evening?' Me 
rose with the words Os if he had too long lorgotten 
her personality In the excitement of her prcvisioncd 
career. 

They had sat till evening was beginning to dye 
the g^arden brown, and now went towards Mclbury's 
house, Giles a few steps in the rear of his old friend, 
who was stimulated by the enthusiasm of the moment 
to outstep the more ordinary pace of Winterborne. 
He felt shy of entering Grace's presence os her 
reconstituted lover — which was how her father's 
■ manner would be sure to present him — before definite 
information as to her future state was forthcoming: 
It seemed too nearly like the act of those who nish m 
where angels fear to tread. . 

'■ A chin to counterbalance all the glowing promise 
of the day was prompt enough jn coming. . No sooner 
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hacl he followed the dmber-merchaxit in. at . the dOor 
than he heard Grammer inform him that Mrs. 
Fitzpiers was still more unwell than she had been in 
the morning. Old Dr. Jones being in the neighbour- 
hood they had called him in, ana he had instantly 
directed them to get her to bed. They were not, 
however, to consider hei* illneds serious — a feverish, 
nervous attack, the result of recent events, was what 
she was suffering from — and she would doubtless be 
well in a few days. ■ ' 

Winterborne therefore did not remain, and his 
hope of seeing her that evening was disappointed. 

Even this aggravation of her morning condition 
did not greatly depress Melbury. He knew, he said, 
that his daughters constitution was sound enoup^h. 
It was only these domestic troubles that were pulling 
her down. Once free she would be blooming again. 
Melbury diagnosed rightly, as parents usually do. 

He set out for London the next morning, Jones, 
having paid another visit and assured him that he 
might leave home without uneasiness, especially on 
an errand of that sort, which would the sooner put an 
end to her suspense. 

The timber-merchant, had been away only a day 
dr two when it was told in Hintock that Mr. Pitzpiers’s 
hat had been found in the wood. Later on in the 
afternoon the hat was broi^ht to Melbury' s, and, by 
a piece of ill-fortune, into Grace’s presence. It had 
doubtless lain in the wood ever since bis fall from the 
horse ; but it looked so clean and uninjured — the 
summer weather and leafy shelter having much 
favoured its preservation — that Grace could not 
believe it had remained so long concealed. A very 
little fact was enough to set her fevered fancy at 
work at this juncture — she thought him stiH in the 
neighbourhood, she feared bis sudden appearance ; 
and her nervous malady developed consequences so 
grave that Dr. Jones began' to look serious, and the 
household was darmed. 
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It was the beginning of June, and the cuckoo at 
this time of the summer scarcely ceased his cry for 
more than a couple of hours during the night The 
bird’s note, so familiar to her ears from infancy, was 
now absolute torture to the poor girl. On the 
Friday following the Wednesday of Melbury’s de^ 
parture, and the day after the discovery of Fitzpiers’s 
hat, the cuckoo began at two o’clock in the morning 
with a sudden cry from one of Melbury’s apple-trees, 
not three yards from the window of Grace’s room. 

‘O — he is coming r she cried, and in her terror 
sprang clean out of the bed upon the floor. 

These starts and frights continued till noon ; and 
when the doctor had arrived and had seen her, and 
had talked with Mrs. Melbury, he sat down and 
meditated. That ever-present terror it was indis- 
pensable to remove from her mind at all hazards ; 
and he thought how this might be done. 

Without saying a word to anybody in the house, 
or to the disquieted Winterborne waiting in the lane 
below, Dr. Jones went home and wrote to Mr. 
Melbury at the address in London he had obtained 
from his wife. The gist of his communication was 
that Mrs. Fitzpiers should be assured as soon as 
possible that steps were taken to sever the bond 
which was becoming a torture to her ; that she would 
soon be free; and was even then virtually so. ‘If 
you can say it at once it may be the means of averting 
much harm,’ he said. ‘Write to hersself; not to me.’ 

On Saturday he drove over to H intock, and 
assured her witli mysterious pacifications that in a 
day or two she might expect to receive some good 
news. 

So it turned out. When Sunday morning came 
there was a letter for Grace from her father. It 
arrived at seven o’clock, the usual time at which the 
toddling postman passed by H intock; at eight Grace 
awoke, having slept an hour or two for a wonder, and 
Mrs. Melbury brought up the letter. 
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‘Can /ou open it yourself?.' said she, . 

' O yes, yeal ' Said Grace with feeble in:ipatieace. 
She tore the envelope, unfolded the sheet, and read ; 
when a creeping; blush tinctured her white neck and 
cheek. 

Her father had exercised a bold discretion. He 
informed her that she need have no further concern 
about Fitzpiers’s return ; that she would shortly be a 
free woman ; and therefore if she should desire to 
wed her old lover — which, he trusted was the case, 
since it was his own deep wish-^he would be in a 

E osition to do so. In this Melbury had not written 
eyond his belief. But he very much stretched the 
facts in adding that the legal formalities for dissolving 
her union were practically settled. 

The truth was that on the arrival of the doctor's 
. letter poor Melbury had been much agitated, and 
could with difficulty be prevented by Bcaucock from 
I'uturning to her bed.sidQ. What was the use of bis 
rushing back to Hintock?. Beaucock had asked him. 
The only thing that could do her any good was a 
breaking of the bond. Though he had not os yet 
had an interview with tlie eminent solicitor they were 
about to consult, he was on the point of seeing binij 
and the case was clear enough. Thus the simple 
Melbury, urged by his parent^ alarm at her danger, 
by the representations of his companion, and by the 
doctor’s letter, had yielded, and sat down to tell her 
roundly that she was yirtu^ly free. 

'And you'd better write also to the gentleman,' 
suggested Beaucock, who, scenting fame and the gerin 
of a laige practice in the case, wished to commit 
Melbury to it irretrievably : to effect which he knew 
that nothing would be so potent as awakening the 
passion of Grace for Winterbome, so that her father 
might not have the heart to withdraw firorn his attempt 
to make hei‘ love legitimate when he discovered that 
there were difficulties in the way.. 

The nervous, impatient Melbury was much pleased 
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with the idea of ' startiiig them at once,’ as . he called 
it. To put his long-delayed reparative scheme in 
train had W:ome a passion with him now. He added 
to the letter addressed to his daughter a passage 
hinting that she ought to begin to encourage Winter- 
borne, lest she should lose him altogether ; and he 
wrote to Giles that the path was virtually open for 
him at last. Life was ^ort, he declared; he, her 
father, was getting old ; there were slips betwixt tlie 
cup and the lip ; her interest in him should be rc- 
a^^ened at once, that ail might be ready when the 
good time came for uniting them. 
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XXXVIll 

At these warm words Winterbome was much moved. 
The novelty of the avowal rendered what it carried 
with it inapprehensible by him all at once. Only a- 
few short months ago completely estranged from this 
family — beholding Grace going to and ^ in the diH> 
tance, clothed wim the alienating radiance of obvious 
superiority, the wife of the then popular and fasliioii- 
able Fitipiers, hopelessly outside his social boundary 
down to so recent a time that dowers then folded 
wei’e hardly faded yet — he was now asked by that 
jealously-guarding father of herS' to. take courage ; to 
get.himsdf ready, for the day when he should be able 
to claim her. 

The old times, came.back to him in .dim procession, 
How he had been snubbed j how Melbury hud 
despised his Christmas party: how that sweet, coy 
Grace herself had looked down upon him and his 
household arrangements, and poor Creedle's con- 
trivances I 

Well, he could not believe it, Surely the adaman- 
tine barrier of marriage with another could not be 
pierced like this I It did violence to custom. Yet 
a hew law might do anything. But was it at all 
within the bounds of probabili^ that a woman who, 
over and above her own attainments, had been ac- 
customed to those of a cultivated professional man, 
could ever be the wife of such as he? — that the ceorl 
Giles Winterbome would . be. able to make suoh a 
dainty girl happy now that she stood in a position 
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further removed from his own than at first ? He 
was full of doubt. 

Nevertheless, it was not in him to show backw^- 
ness. To act so promptly as Melbiiry desired him 
to act seemed, incleed, scarcely wise, because of the 
uncertainty of events. Giles knew noAing^ of legal 
procedure; but he did know that for him to stop up 
to Grace as a lover before the bond which boiino her 
was actually dissolved was simply an catravnpaiit 
dream of her father's overstrained mind. He pitied 
Melbury for his almost childish enthusiasm, nnd saw 
that the agmng man must have suflfered acutely to lie 
. weakened to this unreasoning desire. 

Winterbqrne was far too magnanimous to harbour 
any cynical conjecture that the timber-merchant, in 
his ih tense affection for Grace, was courting him now 
because that young lady,^ when disunited, would bo 
1^ in an anomalous position, to escape which u bad 
husband was better than none. He felt quite surii 
that his old friend was simply on teiiterhooks of 
anxiety to rcMir the almost irreparable erwir of 
dividing two wnom nature had striven to join topethor 
in earlier days, and chat in his ardour to do this he. 
was oblivious of formalities. The auitious supervision 
of his. past years bad overleapt itself at last, l lcnco 
Wioterborne perceived that, in this new beginning, 
the necessary care not to compromise Grace by tiio 
early advances must be exercised by himself 

There is no such thing as a stationary love : men 
are either loving more or loving Jess; but Gilu.s ro> 

: cognized no decune in his sense of her dearness. Me 
had been laboiiriug ever since his rejection and her 
marriage to reduce his former passion to a tlociJu 
friendship, out of pure regard to its expediency i but 
Utherto he had experienced no great success in hia 
attempt. 

A week and more passed and there was ho further 
news: of Melbury. But the effect of the intelIi|fenco 
he bad already transmitted upon the elastic-nerved 
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daughter of the woods had . been much as the old 
surgeon Tones had surmised. It had soothed het^ 
perturbed sjpirit better than, all the opiates in the 
pharmacopoeia, She had slept unbrokeply a whole 
night and a day. The 'new law’ was to her a 
mysterious, beneficent, god - like entityi lately de- - 
Bcended upon earth, that would make her as she once 
had been without trouble or annoyance. Her position 
fretted her, its abstract features rousing an aversion 
which was greater than her aversion to the personality 
of him who had caused it. It was mortifying, pro- 
ductive of slights, undignified. Him she could forget: 
her circumstances she nad always with her; 

She saw notliiug of Winterborne during the days 
of her recovery ; and perhaps on that account her 
fancy wove about him a more romantic tissue than 
it could have done If he had stood before her with 
all the specks and flaws inseparable from concrete 
humanity. He rose upon her memory as the fruit- 
god and the wood'god in alternation : sometimes 
leafy and smeared with green lichen, as she bad. seen 
him amongst the sappy boughs of the plantations: 
Hometlmes clder^stained and starred with apple-pips, 
a.s she had met him. on his return from cider-msucing 
in Blackmoor Vale, with his vats and presses beside 
him. In her secret heart she approximated to her 
father's enthusiasm in wishing to show Giles once for 
all how she still regarded him, 

The question whether the future would indeed 
bring them together for life was a standing wonder 
with her. She knew that it could not .with any 
propriety do so just yet. But reverently believing in 
her Other's sound judgment and knowledge, as good 
girls are wont to do, she remembered what he had 
written about her giving a hint to Winterborne lest 
there should be risk in delay, and her feelings were 
not averse to siich a step, so far as it could be done 
without danger at this early stage of the proceedings. 

From being but a frail phantom of her former self 
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she returned .in bounds to n condition of passable 
hopefulness; She bloomed agfmn in the face in the 
course of a few days, and . was well enough to go about 
as usual. 

One day Mrs. Melbury proposed that for a change 
she should be driven in the gig to Sherton market, 
whither Melbury's man was going on other en-auds. 
Giace had ho business whatever in Sherton j but it 
crossed her mind that Winterborne would probably 
be there, and this made the thought of such n drive 
interesting. 

On the way she saw nothing of him; but when 
the horse was walking slowly through the obstructions 
ofShe^ Street she discerned the young man on the 
pavement, She thought of that time when ho had 
been standing under ms apple-tree on her return from 
school, and of the. tender opportunity then missed 
through her fastidiousness. Her heart roM in her 
throat. She abjured all fastidiousneas now. Nor did 
she forget the last occasion on which she had beheld 
him in that town, making cider in the courtyard of the 
Earl of Wessex Hotel, while she was figuring ns a 
fine lady la die balcony above. 

. . Grace directed the man to set her down thei’e in 
the midst, and immediately went up to her lover.. 
Giles had not before observed her, and his eyes now 
Bu^pressedly looked his pleasure, without, perhaps, 
quite so much embarrassment as had formei'Iy marked 
him at such meetings. 

When a few words had been spoken she .said 
Invitingly, ' I have nothing to do. Perhaps you are 
deeply eng^ed ? ’ 

. ' !.? Not a bit. My business now at the best of 
times is small, I am sorry to say.' 

'Well, then — l am going into the Abbey. Come 
.^ng with me.' ..... 

..... The proposition had suggested itself, as a quick 
es^pe from publicity,, for maiw eyes were regarding 
her. .She had hoped that sumcient time hud elapt^ 
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for the extiactioQ of curiosity;, but it was quite other- - 
wise. The people .look^ at her with tender interest 
as the deserted girl-wife — without obtrusiveneas, and 
without vulgarity ; but she was U1 prepared for scrutiny 
in ai^ shape. 

lliey walked about the Abbey aisles, and presently 
sat down. Not a soul was in the building save- them- 
selves. She regarded a hi^h marble tomb to the 
last representative of ah extinct Earldom, without a 
thought that it was the family with which Fitzpiera 
vras maternally connected ; and with her head side- 
ways tentativm^ asked her companion if he remem- 
bered the last time they were in that town alone. . 

He remembered it perfectly, and remarked, 'You 
were a proud damsel then, and ^ dainty as you were 
high. Perhaps you are now ? ' 

Grace slowly shook her head. 'Affliction has 
taken all that out of me,' she answered impressively. 

' Perhaps I am too far the other way now.' As there 
was something lurking in this that she could not 
explain, she added so quickly as not to allow.him tipie 
to think of it, ' Has my father written to you at all? ' 

' Yes,' said Winteroorne,. . , 

She glanced ponderingly up at him. 'Not about 
me?-’- • ■ 

'Yes.' 

She saw that he had been bidden to take the hint 
os to the future which she had been bidden to give, 
and the discovery sent a scarlet pulsation through h^ 
for the moment, However it was only Giles who sat 
there, of whom she had no fear ; and her self-possession 
returned. 

' He said I was to sound you with a view to — : 
wliat you will understand, if you care to,’ continued 
Winterborne in a low voice. Having been put on 
this track by herself he was not disposed to abandbn 
it in a hurry. 

They had been children together, and there was 
between them that bmiliarlty as to personal affairs 
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which only such acquaintanceship can give. -^You 
knowj Guea/ she answered, speakin? in a very 
practical tone, 'that that is all' very well; but I am in 
a very anomalous position at present, and I cannot sny 
anything to the point about such things as those.' 

‘Nor’ he said, with a stray air as regarded- the 
subject. He was looking at her with a curious con- 
sciousness of discovery. 

He had hot been imagining that their renewed 
intercourse would show her to him thus. For the 
first time he realized an unexpectedness in her, which 
after all should , not have been unexpected. . She 
before hUn w^ not the girl Grace Melbury, whom he 
had used to know. .Of coiu*se, hd might easily have 
prefigur^ as much ; but it had never occurred to him. 
She was a woman who had beeii married; she had 
moved bn ; ' , and without having lost her g i rlish 
n^^sty she had lost her girlub shyness.. The 
Inevitable change, though known to him. not 
been heeded;, and it struck jhim into a liioaientBry 
fixity. The truth was that he had never come into 
cImc comradeship with her since her engagement to 
Fitzpiera, with the brief exception of me evening 
encounter under High-Stoy Hill, when she met him 
with his cider apparatus ; and that interview had. been 
of too cursory a kind for insight. 

Winterborne h^ : advanced, too. Shy though he 
was he could criticize her somewhat. Times luid been 
when ; tO' crlticiM a single trait - in Grace Melbury 
woidd . 'have laiu as far . beyond . his powers as to 
criticize . a ^ deity^. ' - And dhis thing was sure as the 
result of his criticism! it was a new woman in inony 
ways whom- he had come out to seer a creatui'c of 
more ideas, .. more dignity, and, above all, more 
auurance, than ^e onmnal Grace had been capable 
ofi He could hot at first decide whether he were 
pleased or displeased at this. But upon the whole 
the, novelty attracted him. 

Shh was so sweet and sensitive that slie feared his 
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silence betokened soiAethlng in his brain of the nature 
of an 606111/ to her. . 

'What are you thinking of that makes those 
lines come in your forehe^?’ she asked, 'I did 
not mean to offend you by speaking of the time being 
premature.’ ' 

Touched by the genuine loving-kindness which 
had lain at the foundation of these words, and much 
moved, Winterborne turned his face aside as he took 
her by the hand. He was grieved that he Haid 
criticised her. 

' You are very good, dear. Grace,' he said in a low 
voice,. ' You. are better, much better, than you us^ 
to be.' 

'How?' 

He could not vei^ well tell her how, and said with 
an evasive smile, ‘ You are prettier ; ' which was not 
what he really had meant. He then remained still 
holding her right hand in bis own right, so that they 
faced m opposite ways; and, as he did not let go she 
ventured upon a tender remonstrance. 

' I think we have gone as far as we ought to go at 
present — and far enough to satisfy my poor father 
that, we are the same as ever. You see, Giles, my 
case is not settled yet, and if — O, suppose I net/er get 
free l-^there shoula be any hitch or informality:! ' 

She drew a catching breath ^d turned pale. The 
duologue liad been imectionate comedy up to this 
point. The gloomy atmosphere of the past, and the 
still gloomy horizon of the present, Imd been for 
the interval forgotten. Now the whole environment 
cume Ixick ; the due balance of shade among the light 
was i-estor^, 

' It is sure to be. ail right, 1 trust,' she resumbd in 
umiasy accents. ‘ What did thy father say the solicitor 
had told him? ' 

' O — that all is sure enough. The case is so clear 
— nothing could be clearer. But the legal part is not 
yet quite done and finished, as Is natural.' 
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‘ O no,— of course not,' she said, sunk in meek 
thought. ' But father said it was almost — did he not ? 
Do you know anything about the new law that inakcs 
these, things so easy ? ‘ . 

'.Nothing — except the general fact tliat it enables 
iii-BSsprted Husbands and wives to part in a way they 
could not formerly do without an Act of Parliament,' 

‘Have you to sign a paper, or swear anything P 
is it something like that ? ' 

' Yes, I bdieve so.’ 

' How long has it been introduced ? ' 

'.About six months or a year, the lawyer said, I 
think;' 

To hear these two Arcadian innocents talk of 
imperial law would have made a humane person 
.weep who. should have known . what a dangerous 
stjmcture they were building up bn their supposed 
knowledge. Th^ remained In thought, like children 
in the presence of the incomprehensible. 

' Giles,' she said at last, 'it makes me quite weary 
when I think how serious my situation is, or has been.! 
Shall we. not go out from here now, as it may seem 
rather fast of me — our being so long together, I mean 
—if anybody were to see us P I am almost sun;,’ 
she added uncertainly, 'that I ought not to let you 
hold my hand yet, knowing that the documents — or 
whatever it may be — ^have not been signed ; so timt 
I am still as married os ever — or almost.. My dear 
father has forgotten himself. Not that I feel morally 
bound to any one else after what has taken place-"* 
no woman of spirit could — now, too, that scvcrul 
rnonths have passed. But I wish to keep the pro- 
prieties as well as I can,' 

‘Yea, yes. Still; your father reminds us that lift; 
is;. short, I • myself : reel, that it isj that is why I 
wished , to understand you in .this that we have 
At. times, dear Grace, since receiving yoiu* 
fatherls letter, I am as uneasy and fearful as a chihl 
at what he said. .If one of us were to. die beforo 
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the formal signing wd sealing that is to release you 
have been done- — if we should drop out of tbe world 
and neVer have made the most of this- little, short, 
but real opportunity, I should think to myself as I 
sank down dying, "Would to my God that I had 
spoken out my whole heart — given her one poor 
little kiss when I had the chance to give it I But 
I never did, although she had promis^ to be mine 
some day ; and now I never can.’’ That’s what I 
should think,’ 

She had begun, by watching the words from his 
lips with, a mournful r^ard, as though their passage 
were visible ; but as he went on she dropped her 
glance. 

. 'Yea,' she. said, ' I have thought chat, too. And, 
because I have thought it, I by no means meant, in 
speaking of the proprieties, to be reserved and cold 
to you who loved me so long ago, or to hurt your 
heart os I used to at that thoughtless time, O, not 
at all, indeed I But — ought I to allow you-^O, it is 
too quick — surely I ’ Her eyes filled with tears of 
bewildered, alarmed emotion. 

Winterborne was too straightforward to influence 
her further a^'nst her better judgment. ‘ Yea— I 
suppose it 187 he said repentantly. ' I’ll wwt till 
nil is settled. What has your father said in his 
. letters to you ? ' _ ■ 

He meant about his progress with the petition ; : 
but she, mistaking him, frankly spoke of the personal 
part. 'He says — what I have implied. Should I tell 
more plainly ? ’ 

' 0 no-Alon’t, if it is a secret.’ 

' Not at all. 1 will tell every word, straight out, 
Giles, if you wish. He says I am to encourage you. 
There I But I cannot obey him further to-day. 
Come, let us go now,' . . She gently' slid her hand 
from his and went, in front of him out of the Abbey. _ 

' I was thinking of getting some dinner,' said 
Winterborne, changing to the prosaic ns they walked. 
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‘ And 70U, too, tinuat require something. Do let me 
take you to a place I know.’ 

Grace was almost without a friend In the world 
outside her father's house; her life witli Fitzpiers 
had brought her no society; had sometimes, indeed, 
brought her deeper solitude than any she had ever 
known ^fore. Hence it was a treat to her to find 
herself again the object of thoughtful care. But she 
questioned if to go publicly to dine alone with Giles 
Winterborne were not a proposal due rather to his 
unsophistication than . to his prudence. . She said 
gently that she would much prefer his ordering her 
lunch at some place, and then coming to tell her 
it was ready, while she remained in the Abbey 

e orch- GilMisaw her Secret reasoning, thought how 
opelessly blind to propriety he was beside her, and 
^ent to d0 sighed, . 

r Ho was not absent more than ten minutes, and 
found Grace where he had left. her. 

' It will be quite ready; by the time you get there,’ 
he said, and told her the name of the inn at which 
the meal had been ordered, which was one that she 
had never heard of. 

' Ill find it by inquiry,’ said Grace, setting out. 

‘ And shall I see you again ? ’ 

' O yes— come tp me there. It will not lie like 
going together. I shall want you to find niy father's 
man and the gig for me.' • . 

He waited on some ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour, till he thought her lunch ended, and that he 
might fairly take advantage of her Invitation to start 
her on her way home. He went straight to where lie 
had sent her, an old commercial tavern, scrupulously 
clean, but humble -and inexpensive. . ■ On his way he 
had an occasional misgiving as to whether the place 
had b^ elegant enough for her; and as soon as he 
, enured jt, and saw her ensconced there, he perceived 
tha^ he had blundered. 

. : Grace WM seated in the only dining-room thai'ithe 
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simple old hostelry .could boast of, . whicli was . also a 
general parlour on market days : a long, low. apart- 
ment, with a sanded floor herring-boned with a broom, 
a wide, red-curtained window to the street, and 
auother to the garden. Grace had retreated to the 
end of the room looking -out upon the latter, the front 
part , being full of a mixed company of. dairymen and 
butchers which had, to. be just to him, dropped in 
since he was there, ... 

Shei was in a mood of the greatest depression. 
On arriving and seeing what the tavern was like she 
had been taken by surprise ; but having gone too far 
to retreat she had heroically entered and sat down on 
the well-scrubbed settle, opposite the narrow table 
with its knives and steel forks, tin pepper-boxes, blue 
salt-cellars, and posters. advertising the sale of bullocks 
against the wall. The last time that she had taken 
any meal in a public place it had been with Fitspiers 
at the dignifled Earl of Wessex Hotel. in that town, 
after a two months’ roaming and sojourning at the 
gigantic hotels of the Continent. 

How could she have ei^ected any other kind of 
accommodation iii present, circumstances ;than. such as 
Giles had provided? - And yet how unprepared she 
was for this change I The tastes that she had acquired 
from Fitzpiers had been imbibed so subtly that she 
hardly knew she possessed them till confronted by 
this contrast. The elegant Fitzpiers, in fact, at that 
very moment owed a long bill at the above-mentioned 
hotel for the luxurious style in which he used to put 
her up there whenever they drove to ShertpiL But 
such is social sentiment that she had been quite com- 
fortable under those debt-impending conditions, whilst 
she felt humiliated by her present, situation, which 
Winterborne bad paid for honestly on the nail. 

He had noticed in a moment that she shrank from 
her position, and all his pleasure was gone. It was 
the same susceptibility over again which had spoiled 
his Christmas party long sigo. 
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But he did tiot.kaow that this rechideali^ce was 
only the casual result of . Grace’s app)*enticeshi|i to 
what she was determined to learn in spite of it — a 
consequence of one of those sudden surprises which 
confront everybody bent upon turning over a new leaf. 
She had fini^ed her lunw, which he saw had been a 
very mincing performance ; and he brought her out of 
the house as soon as he could, 

' Now,' he said, with great sad eyes, ' you have not 
finished at all well, I know I Come round to the Earl 
of Wessex. I’ll order a tea there. I did not remember 
that what was good enough for me was not good 
enough for you.' 

Her face faded into an aspect of deep distress 
when -she saw what had happened, *0 no, Giles I* 
she ^d with. extreme earnestness; 'certainly not. 
Why do you — say that, when yoii know better? You 
ever will misunderstand me.' 

' Indeed, that’s not so, Mrs, Eitzpiers. Can you 
deny that you felt out of place at that tavern? ’ 

'I don't know! . . . Well, since you make me 
speak, I do not deny it.’ 

' And yet I have felt at home there these twenty 
yeara Your husband used always to take you to the 
Earl of Wessex, did he not ? ’ 

'Yes,' she reluctantly admitted. How could she 
explain in the street of a market>town chat . it . was hex' 
superficial and transitory taste which h^ been offendetl, 
and not her nature or. her affection ? 

' Fortunately, or unfortunately, at that moment they 
saw Melbury's roan driving vacantly along the street 
in search of her, the [hour navihg passed at which he 
had been told to take her up, Winterborue hailed 
him, and she was powerless then to prolong the 
discourse. She entered the vehicle sadly, and the 
horse trotted away. 
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XXXIX 

All night did Winterbourne think over that unsatis- 
factory ending of a pleasant time, forgetting the 
pleasant time itself. He feared anew that they could 
never be happy together, even should she be free to 
chooM hlni, She was accomplished ; he was unrefined. 
It was the original difficulty, which he was too 
thoughtful to recklessly ignore as some men would 
have done in his place. 

He was one of those silent, unobtrusive beings 
who want little from others in the way of favour or 
condescension, and perhaps on that very account 
scrutinise those others’ behaviour too closely. He 
was not versatile, but one in Whom a hope or belief 
which bad once had its rise, meridian, and decline, 
seldom again exactly recurr^, as iii the breasts of 
more sanguine mortaJa. ^ He had once worshipped her, 
laid out his life to suit her, wooed her,, and Tost her. 
Though it was with almost the same xest it was with 
not quite the same hope that he had begun to tread 
the old tracks agun, and had allowed himself to be so 
charmed with her that day, 

Move another step towards her he would not. He 
would even repulse her — os a tribute to conscience. 
It would, be sheer sin to let her prepare a pitfall for 
her happiness not much smaller than the first by 
inveigling her into a union with such as he. Her poor 
father was now blind to these subtleties, which he had 
formerly beheld as in noontide light, It was his own 
duty to declare them-^for her dear sake. 
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Grace, too, had a vefy uncbinfortable night, and 
her aoIicitouB embarrasament was not lessened the 
next morning when another letter from her father was 
put into her hands. Its tenor was an intenser strain 
of the one that had preceded it. 

After stating how extremely glad he was to hear 
that she was better, and able to get out of doors, he 
went on : 

' This ia a wearlsooie boaincss, the solicitor we have come 
to see being out of town. 1 do not know when I shall get 
home. My^rcat anxiety In this delay la still lest you Slionlcl 
lose Giles >^nterborne. I. cannot rest at night for tlilnking 
that while our business Is lionglng fire he may liccoine 
estranged, or .In his shyness go dway froin the neighbourhood, 
I have' act my heart upon seeing him your husonncl. If you 
OTcr have another. Do then, Grace, give him some tem^niry 
eiMuragement, even though it Is ovei’-eorly. For whon I 
d6naidei'~the past I do thlnlc God will forgive inc uhd you for 
being a little forward. I have another reason for this, my 
dear. I feel myself going rapidly, down hill, and late wilfalrs 
have still further helped me that way. And until, this thing 
la done I cannot rest m pence,' 

He added a postscript : 

, ' I have jnst heard that the solicitor Ls to bo Hm!ii t<j* 
morrpw. Possibly, therefore, I sliall return In tlie cvenliiif 
after you get this.’ 

The paternal longing ran on alUfours with her own 
desire ; and yet in forwarding it yesterday she hail 
been on the brink of giving offence. While craving 
to be a country girl again, just an her father requested ; 
to put off the old Eve, the fastidious miss— -or ratlicr 
madam — completely, her first attempt had been beaten 
by the unexpected vitality of that fastidiousness. Her 
fe^er on returning and seeing the trifling coolness of 
Giles would be sure to say that the same perversity 
which had led her to make difficulties about marrying 
Fltzpicra was now prompting her to blow hot and cold 
withpoor Winterborue, 

If the latter, had been the mo^t subtle hand at 
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touching the stops of her delicate soul instead of one 
who had just bound himself to let her be mute on all 
that appertained to his personify, he could not have 
acted more seductively than he did that day. He 
chanced - to be superintending some temporary work 
in a field opposite her windows.: She could not 
discover what he was doings but she read bis mood 
keenly and truly: she coiJd see in his coming wd 
going an air of determined abandonment of the whole 
prospect that lay in her direction. 

0, how she longed to make it up with him I Her 
father coming in the evening t— which iheant, she 
supposed, that all fonnalities would, be in train, her 
marriage yirtudUy annulled, and she be free to be won - 
again^ — how could she look him in the face if he should 
see them estranged thus ? 

It being a fair green afternoon in Tune she seated 
herself in the garden, in the rustic chair which stood 
under the laurcH-bushes, made of peeled oak branches 
that came to Melbury's premises as refuse after 
barking 'time. The mass of full-juiced leafage on 
die.hmghts around her was just sway^ into faint 
gestures by a nearly spent wind which, even in its 
enfeebled state, did not reach her shelter. She had 
expected Giles to call — ^to inquire how she had got 
home, or something or other ; but he did not come. 
And he still tant^ized her by going athwart and 
across that orchard opposite. She could see him as 
she sat, 

A slight diversion was presently created by 
Creedle bringing him a letter. She knew from this 
that Creedle had just come from Sherton, and had 
cdl^ as usual at the post-office for anything that 
arrived by the afternoon post, of whicm there wsis no 
delivery at Hintock. She pondered on what the 
letter might contain-^-particu^ly whether ' it were a 
second refresher for Wmterborne from her father, like 
her own of the morning. 

But it appeared to have no. bearing upon herself 
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whatover. GUea read. Its contents and almost im- 
mediately turned, away U) a gap in the hedge of the 
orchard — if that could be called a hedge which, owing 
to the drippings of the trees, was little more than a 
bank with a bush upon It here and there. He 
entered the plantation, and was no doubt going that 
way homew^ to the mysterious hut he occupied 
on. the other side of the woodland. 

' The sad sands were running swiftly through 
Time's glass; she had often felt it in these latter 
days; and, like Giles, she felt it doubly now after the 
solemn and pathetic reminder in her father’s com- 
munication, Her freshness would pass, the long- 
suflering devotion . of Giles might suddenly end — 
might end that very hour. Men were so strange. 
The thought took away from her all her former 
reticence and made her action bold. She started 
from her seat If the little breach, quarrel, or what- 
ever it might be called, of yesterday, was to be 
healed up it must be done by her on the instant. 
She crossed into the orchard and clambered through 
the gap after Giles, just as he waq diminishing to a 
faun-like figure under the green canopy and over tin: 
brown floor. 

Grace had been wrong — very far wrong — in 
assuming that the letter had no reference to herself 
b^ause Giles had turned away into the wood after its 
perusal. It was, sad to say, because tlie missive 
had so much reference to herself that he had 
thus turned awav. . He feared that his grieved dis- 
comfiture might be observed. 

The letter was from Beaucock, written a few hours 
>lattf than Melbury’s to his daughter. It announced 
failure. ^ 

Giles had once done that thriftless man a good 
turn, and now- was the moment when Beaucock had 
chosen to remember it, in his own way. During his 
absence in town with Melbury the lawyer’s clerk htid 
naturilly hoard a great deal of the timber-merchant’s 
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family achenie of justice to Giles, and his cbinmunica- 
tion was to Inform Winterborne at the earliest possible 
moment that their attempt had failed, in order that 
the young man should not place himself in a false 
position towards Grace in the belief of its coming 
success. The news was, in sum, that Fitzpiers's con- 
duct had not been sufficiently cruel to Grace to enable 
her to snap the bond. She was apparently doomed 
to be his wife till the end of the chapter. 

Winterborne quite forgot his superficial differences 
with the poor girl under the warm rush of deep and 
distracting love for her which tlie almost tragical 
Information engendered. 

To renounce her for ever — that was then the end 
of it for him, after all. There was no longer any 
question about suitability, or room for tiffs on petty 
tastes. The curtain had fallen again between them. 
She could not be his. The cruelty of tltcir late re- 
vived hope wan now terrible. How could they all have 
been so .simple ns to suppose this thing could he done ? 

It was at this moment that, hearing some one 
coming behind him, he turned and saw her hastening 
on between the thickets. He perceived in an instant 
that she did not know the blighting news. 

' Giles, why didn't you come across to me ? ' she 
asked with arch reproach. ' Didn't you see me 
sitting there ever so long ? ’ 

' O yes,' he said in unprepared, provisional tones, 
for her unexpected presence caught him without the 
slightest plan of belviviour in the conjuncture. His 
manner made her think that she had been too chiding 
in her speech ; and a mild scarlet wave passed over 
her os she resolved to soften it. 

'I have had another letter from my father,' she 
hastened to continue. ' He thinks he may come 
home this evening. And— in view of his hopes — it 
will grieve liim If tliere is any little difference between 
usi Gile.s.' 

‘ There is none,' he said, sadly regarding lier from 
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the face downwards as he pondered how to lay the 
cruel, truth bare. 

* Still— I fear you have not quite forgiven me 
about ihy being uncomfortable at the inn.’ 

* I have, I’m sure.’ 

But you speak in quite an unhappy way,’ she 
returned, coining up quite close to him with the most 
winning of the many pretty airs that appertained to 
her. 'Don’t you think you will ever be happy, 
GUeaP’ 

He did not reply for some instants. ' When the 
sun shines flat on toe north front of Shertoii Abbey--- 
that's when tny happiness will come to me I ’ .said he, 
stariim as it .were into the earth. . 

:‘B^at— then that means that there in Honiethiiig 
more than offimding you In not liking the Shertuii 
tavern P -If it’ is because I-^did not like to lot you 
loss me in the Abbey— wdl, you know, Giles, that it. 
was not on account of my cold feelings, but because I 
did certainly, just then, ttiink it was rather premature; 
in spite of my poor father. That was the true reason 
— the sole one. But I do not want to bt: hard — God 
knows I do not I ’ she said, her voice fluctuating. 
‘And perhaps — os I am on the verge of froetloin- -! 
am not right, after all, in thinking there in any liurm 
in your kissing me.' 

'O Heaven r groaned Winterborne tu himself. 
His head was turned askance as he still resolutely 
regarded the ground. For the lust several miiiiite.s 
he had seen this great temptation approaching liiin in 
regular siege ; and now it had come. The wrong, ilir; 
social sin, of now taking advantage of the ofTitr of luir 
lips, had a magnitude in the eyes of one whose life 
him ^n so primitive, so ruled by houselitild laws us 
Gileslsj which can hardly be explained. 

'Did you say anything? ' she a.sked timidly. 

‘O .no-r-dnly. that . 

be (Ureiidy settled, since 
my father is- coining home? ’ she said gladly, 
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‘Ah — ^yea.V . : 

' Then why don’t you do what you want to ? ' She 
waa almost pouting at his hesitation. 

Winterborne, though fighting valiantly against 
himself all this while — UiougE he would have protec:ted 
Grace’s good repute as the apple of his eye, wius a 
man ; and, os Desdemona said, men are not gods, In 
face of the agonizing seductiveness shown By luu', in 
her unenlightened school-girl simplicity about the laws 
and ordinances, he betrayed a man’s weakness, Since 
it Was so— ;since it had come to this, that Grace, 
deeming herself free to do it, was virtually asking him 
to demonstrate that he loved her — since he cfjuld 
demohatmtu it only too truly— since life was short 
and love was strong — he gave way to the temptation, 
notwithstanding that he perfectly well knew her to be 
wedded irrevocably to l^itxpicrs. Indeed, he cmed Ibr 
nothing past or future, simply accepting the present 
and what it brought, detciding once in his life to danp 
in his arms her he had watched over and lovcxl .‘io 
long. 

She looked up suddenly from his long embrace 
and passionate .ki8.s, influenced by a sort of iuspiration. 

‘ O,. I suppose,' she stammered, * that I am really free !* 
— that this i.s right? Is there really u now law? 

Kather cannot have been too sanguine in sayings ’ 

He did not answer, and a moment iifrerwards 
Gnicu burst into tears in suite of herself, ‘O, why 
tlouH not my father come home uiid explain I ' she 
sobbed upon his breast, 'and let me know clearly 
what I ami It Is too trying, this, to ask inu to — and 
then to leave me so long in so vague n staco that I do 
not know what to do, and perhops do wrong I ' 

Wiutcrhonie felt like a very Cain, over und above 
his previoiTH sorrow. . Mow he had sinned against h(tr 
ill not telling her himself only knew,. Me lifted her 
up and turned aside: the feeling of his cruelty mouiitial 
higher and higher. How could he have di'caiiU of 
kissing her? Tie could hardly refrain from icam. 
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Surd/ nothing tnore pitiable had ever been know v 
t:han the Condition . of wiis poor young thing, now aa 
heretofore the victim of her father's well-meant but 

of Melbury's greatest asaurauce 
Winterbome had harboured a suspicion that no law, 
new or old, could undo Grace's moi-riage without her 
appearance in public; though he was not sufHclcntly 
sure of what might have been enacted to destroy by 
his own words her pleasing idea that a mere dash of 
the pen, on her father’s testimony, was going to be 
sufficient. But he had never suspected the snd fact 
that the position was irremediable. . 

Poor Grace, perhaps feeling tliat she had indulged 
in too much fluster for a mere embrace, even though 
it had been prolonged an unconscionable time, ciilmed 
hdaelf B't finding how grave he was. 

' I am gl^ in are friends again anyhow,' she said, 
smiling through her tears. ' Giles, if you had only 
shown half the boldness before I married that you 
show now, you would have carried me olT for w)ur 
own, first instead of second. If we do miury I hope 
you will never think badly of me for encouraging you 
a little, but my father is so impatient, you know, as his 
years and infirmities increase, that he will wish to see 
us a little advanced when he comes. That is iny 
only excuse.' 

To Winterbome all this, was sadder than It was 
sweeL How could she so trust her father's conjec- 
tures! He did not. know how to tell her the truth 
and shame himself. And yet he felt that it must 
be done. 

To hasten the revelation,, however, wu.h beyond 
even . him. The endearments that bad been begun 
between them were repeated as they walked, mid the 
^terhoon was far advanced before he could uctually 
set about opening her eyes. 

r^We may have been wrong,’ he bcean almost fear- 
fully, 'In supposing that It can all Ije carried out 
. ■ 3Sa 
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whilst we stay here at Hintock. I am not sure but 
that people jnay have to appear in a public court even 
under the new Act ; and if there should be any 
difficulty and we cannot marry after all ’ 

Her cheeks became slowly bloodless. ‘O Giles,’ 
she said, grasping his arm, ‘you have heard some- 
thing! What— cannot my father conclude it there 
and now? Surely, he has done it? G Giles, Giles, 
don’t deceive me! After letting you go on like this 
— -what terrible position am I in ? ’ 

He could not tell her, try as he would. The sense 
of her implicit trust in his honour disa.bled him. ‘ I 
cannot inform you,’ he murmured, his voice as husky 
as that of the leaves under foot. ‘ Your father will 
soon be here. Then we shall know. I will take you 
home.’ 

Inexpressibly dear as she was to him he offered 
her his arm with the most reserved air as he added 
correctingly, ‘I will take you at any rate into the 
drive.’ 

Thus they walked on together, Grace vibrating 
between happiness and misgiving. It was only a few 
minutes’ walk to where the drive ran, and they had 
hardly descended into it when they heard a voice 
behind them cry, ‘ Take out that arm! ’ 

For a moment they did not heed, and the voice 
repeated more loudly and hoarsely : 

‘ Take out that arm 1 ’ 

It was Melbury’s. He had returned sooner than 
they expected, and now came up to them. Grace’s 
hand had been withdrawn like lightning on her hearing 
the second command. 

‘ I don’t blame you, I don’t blame you,' he said, in 
the weary cadence of one broken down with scourg- 
ings. ‘But you two must walk together no more 
— I have been surprised — I have been cruelly deceived 
—Giles, don’t say anything to me, but go away ! ’ 

He was evidently not aware that Winterborne had 
known the truth before he brought it ; and Giles 
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would not^tay to discilas iCwitb him then. When the 
younger man had: gone Melbury took hia daughter 
mdoors to the room he used aa hia office, TJiere he 
aat down and bent over the i alope of the bureau, her 
bewiidei'ed gue fixed utod him; 

When Melbury had recovered a little he said, 

. ‘ You are now aa ever Fitzpiers’s wife. I waa deluded. 
He haa not done you snotigh harml .. You are atill 
aubject to his beck and call.' 

' Then let it be, and never mind, father,’ she said 
with dignified sorrow. . 'I . can bear it. It is your 
trouble that grieves me most I ' /. She stooped over 
him and put her arm round his neck, which cMstresseil 
Melbury. Still more, . 

. ‘I aoa!t mind at all what, comes to me,’ Grace 
continued; ’whose wife I. am, or whose I am not I 1 
do ;lpve Giles : :I cannot help that ; and I have gone 
fiuthcr with, him than I should have done if 1 hud 
known exactly how things wero. But I do hot re- 
proach you,’ 

■ ' Then Giles did not tell you said Melbury; 

‘No,’ said she. , ‘He could not have known it. 
His behaviour to me proved that he did not know.' 

.. Her father said: nothing : more, and Gracu went 
away to the solitude of her {Siamber, 

. Her heavy dirouietude.ihad .many shapes ; and for 
a time she put aside the dominant fact to think of her 
too free conduct towards Giles,. Hia lover milking 
had.. been brief as it was sweet; but would he on 
reflection .contemn her for forwardness? How could 
she. have been so simple as to suppose she was in 
a position to behave as she had clone! Thus she 
mentally blamed her ignorance ; and yet in the cemtre 
of her .heart she blessed it a little for what it hud 
momentarily brought her. . . : 
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XL 

LiTjB Among diQ people involved in these events 
seemed to be suppressed and hide- bound for n 
wbile, : Gi^e seldom showed herself outside the 
house,, never outside the (mrden ; for she fciired 
abe might encounter Giles Winterborne ; ajid that 
she could not bear. 

This pensive intramural existence of the self- 
constituted nun appeared likely to continue for an 
indehnite time. She had learnt that tlieru wtui ojie 
possibility in which her formerly imagined position 
might become reuli Uiid only one: that her husluuid's 
absence should continue long enough to amount to 
positive desertion. But she never miowed her mind 
to dwell much upon. the thought; still less did she 
deliberately hope for such a result. Her regard for 
Winterborne had been rarefied by the shock which 
followed its avowal into an ctheresd emotion that had 
little to do with living and doing. 

As for Giles he was lying— or rather sitting — ill at 
his distant hut. A feverish indisposition winch bad 
been hanging about him for some time, the result of 
a chill caught the previous winter, seemed lu acquire 
virulence with the prastration of his hopes. But iiot 
a soul knew of his languor, and he did iiot think the 
case serious enough to send for :i medical man, 
After a few days he was botcer again, and crept about 
his home in a greac-co'at, attending to his simple 
wants as usual with his owii hands. . 

. .So matters stood when the inertion of Grace’s 
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pool-like existence was disturbed as by a geyser. 
She received a letter from Fitzpiers. 

A startling letter it was in its import, though 
couched in the gentlest language. In his absence 
Grace had grown to regard him with toleration, and 
her relation to him with equanimity, till she htul 
almost forgotten how trying his presence would be. 
He wrote briefly and unaflisct^ly: he made no 
excuses, but informed her that he was living quite 
alone, and had been led to think that they ought to 
be together, if she! would make up her mina to (oigive 
him.': He' therefore purported, to cross the Channel 
to Budmouth by .the’ steamer on a day he named, 
Whidi she found to be three days after the time of her 
present reding. 

: . He said that he could riot come to Hiritock for 
obvious reasons, which her father would understand 
even- better than herself. As the only Alternative 
she was to be on the quay to meet the steamer when 
it arrived from, the opposite coast,’ probably, about 
half-an-hour before midnight, bringing with her any 
luggage she might t^uire ; join him there, and paw 
-With him into the twin vessel, which left immccliiitcly 
the other entered the harbour; returning thuH with 
him to his continental dwelling-place, which he did 
not name. He had no intention of showing himself 
bn land at all. 

The troubled Grace took the letter to her fiithor, 
who now continued for long hours by the flreless 
isummer chimney-corner as if he thought it were 
winter, the pitdier of cider Standing Beside him, 
mostly uu tasted, and coated with a film of dust. 
After reading it be looked up. 

f You shan’t go,’ said he. ■ 

I had felt I would not,’ she answered. ‘Hut I 
.did not know what you would s^.' 

;::*If he comes and lives in England, not too ncar 
hfcre, and in a respectable way, arid wants you to 
come to him, r am not sure that I'Jl oppose him in 
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wishing it,' muttered Melbury, * I’d stint myseif to 
keep you both in a genteel and, seemly style. But go 
abraad you never shall with my consent.’ 

There> the question rested that day. Grace was 
unable to reply to her husband in the absence oif an 
addr^s, and the morrow camej and next day, and ^e 
evening on which he had. requested her to meet him, 
Thi^Ughoiit the whole of it .she remained within the 
four walls of her room. 

The sense of her hai'assment, corking doubt of 
what might be Impending, bung like a cowl of black- 
ness over the Melbury household. They spoke 
almost in whispers, and wondered what Fitzpiers 
would do next. . It wns the hope of every one that, 
finding she did not arrive, he would, return again to 
France ; and as for . Grace, she w(.s willing to write to 
him on the most kindly terim if he would only keep 
away, 

'I‘jie night passed, Grace lying tense and, wide 
awalce, and her I'cIutivcH in great jjurt likewise, 
Wlnm itliuy met the next morning they were pale and 
anxious, though neither speaking of. the subject which 
occupied all , their thoughts, The day |>{issed as 
tiuieuy as the previous ones, and she began to think 
tnnt III the rank caprice of his nioros he had 
ubiuuloncd the idea of getting her to join him as 
quickly ns it was formed. . 

All on a sudden some person who hi^ just come 
from Cnstorbridge entered the house with the news 
that Mr. Fit/.piers was on his way home to liintock. 
He had been seen hiring a carriage at the King's. 
Arms Hotel. 

Her father and Grace were both present when. the 
intelligence was announced. 

. ‘ Now,' said Melbury, ' we must make the best of 
what lins been a very bad matter, The man is re|joni- 
iiig : the partner of nis folly, I hear, is gone d^ay from 
him to Switzerland, so that chapter of hladlfe is prob- 
ably over. If he chooses to make u home for 'ee 1 
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think you should not say him nay, Grace. Certainly he 
cannot very well live at Hintock without a blow to 
his pride; but if he can bear that^ and likes Hintock 
best, why, there’s the empty wing of the house as it 
was before.’ 

‘ O father ! ’ said Grace, turning white with dismay. 

* Why not ? ’ said he, a little of his former dogged- 
ness returning. He was, in truth, disposed to some- 
what more leniency towards her husband just now 
than he had shown formerly, from a conviction that 
he had treated him over roughly in his anger. 

‘Surely it is the most respectable thing to do?’ he 
continued. ‘ I don’t like this state that you are in 
—neither married nor single. It hurts me, and it 
hurts you, and it will always be remembered against 
us in Hintock. There has never been any scandal 
like it in the Melbury family before.’ 

‘ He will be here in less than an hour,’ murmured 
Grace. 

The twilight of the room prevented her father 
seeing the despondent misery of her face. The one 
intolerable condition, the condition she had deprecated 
above all others, was that of Fitzpiers’s reinstatement 
there. ‘O, I won’t, I won’t see him!’ she said, 
sinking down. She was almost hysterical. 

‘ Try if you cannot,’ he returned moodily. 

‘ O yes, I will, I will ! ’ she went on inconsequently : 
‘ I’ll try;’ and jumping up suddenly she left the room. 

In the darkness of the apartment to which she 
flew nothing could have been seen during the next 
half-hour ; but from a corner a quick breathing was 
audible from this impressionable creature, who com- 
bined modern nerves with primitive feelings, and 
was doomed by such co-existence to be numbered 
among the distressed, and to take her scourgings to 
their exquisite extremity. 

The window was open. On this quiet, late summer 
evening whatever sound arose in so secluded a dis- 
trict^the chirp of a bird, a call from a voice, the 
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turning of a wheel-extended over bush ; and tree 
to unwonted distances. Very few sounds did arS 
But as Grace invisibly breathed in the brown glooms 

of the chamber the small remote noise of light wheel<^ 
came to her, accompanied by the trot of a horse on the 
turnpike road. There seemed to be a sudden hitS 
or pause m the progress of the vehicle, which was 
what first drew her attention to it. She knew the 

point whence the sound proceeded— the upper ground 
down which travellers came on their way hitherward 
from the south— —the place at which she had enierged 
from the wood with Mrs. Charmond. Grace slid 
along the floor and bent her head over the window- 
sill, listening with open lips. The carriage had 
stopped, and she heard a man use exclamatory 
words. Then another said, ‘ What the devil is the 
matter with the horse ?’ She recognized the voice 
as her husband’s. 

The accident, such as it had been, was soon 
remedied, and the carriage could be heard resuming 
its descent, soon to turn into the lane leading out of 
the highway and then into the ‘ drong ’ which led to 
the house where she was. 

A spasm passed through Grace. A Daphnean 
instinct, exceptionally strong in her as a girl, had 
been revived by her widowed seclusion ; and it was 
not lessened by her affronted sentiments towards the 
comer, and her regard for another man. She opened 
some little ivory tablets that lay on the dressing- 
table, scribbled in pencil on one of them, ‘ I am gone 
to visit one of my school-ffiends,’ gathered a few 
toilet necessaries into a hand-bag, and, not three 
minutes after that voice had been heard, her slim 
form, hastily wrapped up from observation, might 
have been seen passing out of the back door of 
Melbury’s house. Thence she skimmed up the 
garden-path, through the gap. in the hedge, and 
into the mossy cart-track under the trees which led 
into the depths of the woods. 
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The leaves overhead were now in their latter 
green — -so opaque, that it was darker at some of 
the densest spots than in winter time, scarce a 
crevice existing by which a ray could get down to 
the ground. But in open places she could see well 
enough. Summer was ending : in the daytime sing- 
ing insects hung in every sunbeam : vegetation was 
heavy nightly with globes of dew ; and after showers 
creeping damps and twilight chills came up from 
the hollows. 

The plantations were always weird at this hour of 
eve— more spectral far than in the leafless season, 
when there were fewer masses and more minute 
lineality. The smooth surfaces of glossy plants 
came out like weak, lidless eyes : there were strange 
faces and figures from expiring lights that had some- 
how wandered into the canopied obscurity ; while now 
and then low peeps of the sky between the trunks 
were like sheeted shapes, and on the tips of boughs 
sat faint cloven tongues. 

But Grace’s fear just now was not imaginative or 
spiritual ; and she heeded these impressions but little. 
She went on as silently as she could, avoiding the 
hollows wherein leaves had accumulated, and stepping 
upon soundless moss and grass-tufts. She paused 
breathlessly once or twice, and fancied that she could 
hear, above the sound of her strumming pulse, the 
vehicle containing Fitzpiers turning in at the gate of 
her father’s premises. She hastened on again. 

The Hintock woods owned by Mrs. Charmond 
were presently left behind, and those into which she 
next plunged were divided from the latter by a high- 
way. It was with some caution that Grace now 
walked, though she was quite free from any of the 
commonplace timidities of her ordinary pilgrimages to 
such spots. She feared no lurking harms, but that 
her effort would be all in vain, and her return to the 
house rendered imperative. 

She had walked three or four miles westward 
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when that preacriptive comfort and . relief to wanderers 
in woods^—ra; distant light— broke at last upon' her 
searching eyes. : It was so very, small as to be almost 
sinister to a stranger, . but to her. It: was what she 
.sought. She pushed forward, and the dim outline of a 
Owning was disclosed. It was the place she sought. 

The house was a square cot oT one story only, 
sloping up on all Sid^ to a chimney in the midst, 
It had formerly been the home of a charcoal-burner, 
in times when that fuel was still used in the county 
houses. Its only appurtenance was a paled Inclosure, 
there being no gatden, the shade of the trees 
venting the growth of vegetables'^ She advanced 
to the window whence the rays of light proceeded, 
and the shutters being as yet unclosed she :could 
survey: the whole Interior through the panes. 

The room within was. kitcmen, parlour, and bed- 
chamber all in one: the natural sandstone floor was 
worn into hills and dales by long treading, so that 
none of the fui'niture stood level, and the table slanted 
like a desk. A fire burnt on the hearth, in front of 
which revolved the skinned carcase of a very stnall 
rabbit, suspended by a string from a nail Leaning 
with one arm on the. mantel-mielf stood Winterborne, 
his eyes on the roasting animal, his face so rapt th^ 
speculatioh.could build nothing on it concerning his 
thoughts, more than that they were not with the 
scene before him. She thought his features had 
clianged a little since she saw . them lost, The fir& 
light did not enable her . to .perceive, that they were 
positivdy haggard, 

Grace's throat emitted, a gasp of relief at' finding 
the result so . nearly as she had. hoped. She went to 
the door and tapped lightly. 

He. seemed to be accustomed 'to the. uoises of 
woodpeckers, squirrels and such smallv creatures, for 
he took no notice of her tiny signal, and she knocked 
again. This time he come and opened the door. 

When the light of the room fell upon her face he 
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started ; andi^ hardly; knowing ,what . he did,- crossed the 
threshold Co her,' placing bis hands upon her two arnu, 
'while surprise,; joy, alarm, sadness, chased through him 
by turns.; With Gracfe it was the same; even m this 
stress. ^erew^ the fond.fact that they had met again. 

.- Thus they stood,' 

'Long tears upon their laces,- .Waxen white , 

Widi cUrrae sad deli^j’ 

till he broke the silence by: saying in a whisper, 

‘ Come in.' : 

' No, no, Gilesl Vshc answered;hurriedly, stepping 
yet Turther back rrom the door, ' 1 am passing by — ' 
and I have called on you, . ! won't enter. ; Will you 
help .me? 1 am aTraid, I w^t to get by a roiilid'- 
ahout 'way to : lyell, and so to Exonbury, I have a 
schoolfellow there^^ut I cannot g«t to lyell alone. 
G, if you will only accompany it^ a little way I. Don't 
cohdeinii me, Giles, and dg, offended' 1 r was oblig^ 
to come to you, because I have no other help here. 
Three months ago you were my lover; now you are 
only my friend. The law has stepped in and ibrbicldcn 
what we thought of. It must not be. But we can 
act honestly, and yet you can be my friend for one 
little hour I I have no other ' - • 

She could get no further, Covering hercyeh with 
one hand, by an effort of repre^lon £e wept silent 
tears without a sigh, or sob. . . Winterborne took her 
other hand in both hia 

' What has : happened ?’ he said. . 

* He has come,’ 

There was a stillness as of death till Winterborne 
asked, ‘You mean this, Grace — that I am to help you 
getaway?’ 

. . 'Yes,' add she; 'Appearance is no matter, when 
the reality is right, ! have said to myself, I can trust 
you.- . 

Giles knew from this that she did not susi)ect his 
treachery: — if it could be called: such-;-ea'rIier in the 
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summer, when they met for the last time as lovers ; 
and in the intensity of his contrition for that tender 
wrong he detenhlAed to deserve her faith now at least, 
and BO wipe out tbit reproach from his conscience. 

' I'll come at once,' ne said. ' I’ll light a lantern.’ 

He unhooked a dark lantern from a nail under the 
eaves, and she did not notice how his hand shook with 
the slight strain, or dream that in making this offer he 
was taxing a convalescence which could ill afford such 
self-sacrince. The lantern was lit and they started. 
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Thb first: hundred yards of their course lay under 
motionless trees, vhbse upper foliage began to hiss 
with falling drops of rain. By the time that they 
emerged upon a glade it rained heavily. 

' This is awkward I * said Grace, with a forced little 
laugh to hide her concern. 

■ ^Winterborne stopped. ‘Gracie,’ he said, preserv- 
ing a strictly business manner which belied him ; ' you 
cannot go to I veil to-night/ 

' But I must' 

'Why? It is seven or eight miles from herb, It 
is almost an impossibility in this rain,*: 

'True — she replied mournfully at the end of 
a silence. ' \\^at is reputation to me ? ' 

' Now hearken,’ said Giles, ' You won’t — go back 
to your ’ 

. ' No, no, no 1 Don’t make me I ' she cried piteously. 

' Then let us turn,' They slowly retraced their 
steps, and again stood before his door. 'Now tins 
house from this moment is. yours, and not mine,' he 
said deliberately. ' I have a place near by where 1 
can stay very well,' : 

Her face had dropped, ' O,’ she murmured as she 
saw. the dilemma. ‘What have I done I ’ • 

There was a smell of something burning within, 
aud he looked through the window. The young 
rabbit that he had been cooking to coax a weaK 
appetite was beginning to char. ‘ Please go in and 
.attend to it,’ he said, ‘Do what. you like. Now 1 
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leave. You will find everything about the hut that ia 
necu.sHary.' 

‘ But, Giles — ^your supper!’ she cxclaimecL 'An 
(iuthou.se would do for me— nnything-r-till to-morrow 
at daybreak r 

He signified a negative. ' I tell you. to go iiv — 
yoii may catch agues out here in your weakly state. 
You can give me my aumicr through the window, if 
you feel well enough, ril wait awhile.’ 

^ He gently ui'ged her to pass the doorway, and was 
relieved when he saw her within .sitting down on his 
lied. Without .so much us crossing the thn^shold him- 
seir he closed the door upon her, and turned the key 
in the lock. Tapping at the window he signified tliat 
she should open the cusement, and when slie had done 
this he handed in the key to her. 

' You are locked in,’ he said : ‘ and your own 
ini()trus.s.’ 

F.ven in her troiilile she could not refrain (join a 
faint .smile at his .scrupiilousnisis, .au she took the 
iltKii'-key. 

‘ Do you hud better ? ' he went on. ‘ If so, and you 
wI.Hh^to give ine some of your supper, please do. If 
not it i.H of 110 importance. 1 can get some else- 
where.' 

Tlie grateful sense of his kindness stirred her: to 
action, thougli she only knew half what that kliuIne,s.H 
ruully was. At the end of some ton minutes she again 
came to the window, pushed it open, and said iii a 
whisper ‘ Gile.4 1 ' He at once emerged from the 
shade, mid saw that she was preparing to hand liini 
hi.s .share of tlie meal upon a plate. 

*I don’t like to treat you ho hardly,' .slie miii'inured 
with deep regret in her words as sne heard the rain 
pattering on the leaves, ' Hut~>-I sujiposc it is host 
to arrange like this P;'.. 

' 0 yes,' he said quickly, 

' I fuel that f could never have r^clicd Ivell.' 

' It was impossihle.’ ! 
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' Are you sure you have, a snug place out there ? ' 
(With renewed misgiving.) 

' Quite. Have you found everything you wont? 
I am afraid it is rather rough accbirimodatioii, 

‘Can 1 notice defects? I have long passed that 
stage, and you know it, Giles, or you ought to.’ . 

His eyes contemplated her- face as its responsive- 
ness mcidulated through a crowd of expressions that 
showed only too clearly to what a pitch she was 
strung. If ever Winterbome’s heart chafed his bdsom 
it .was at this sight of a perfectly defenceless creature 
conditioned by such harsh circumstances. He forgot 
his own agony in the satisfaction of having at least 
found her a shelter, ' He took his plate and cup from 
her hands, saying, ‘Now. I’ll push the shutter to, add 
you will find an iron pin on the inside^ which^ you 
must fix into, the, bolt, Do not stir in the morning 
till I come and call you.’ 

She Expressed ^ alarmed- hope that he would'uot. 
go very far away. , 

' O no — I shall be quite within hail,* said 
Winterbome. 

She bolted the window os directed, ‘| and ho 
retreated, ; His 'anuo place’ without the hut proved 
to be a wretched little shelter of the roug he.st kind, 
formed , of four huMlea thatched with brake -fern. 
Underneath were dry sacks, hay, and other litter t>f 
the sort, upon which he sat down; ajid there iiv the* 
dark tried to eat his nieal. But his appetite w£is quite 
gone. He pushed the plate aside, and shook up the 
nay and saoiu, so as to form a rude, concli, on which 
he flung himself down to sleep, for, it wua getting 
late, 

But sleep he^could not for many reasons, of which 
not the- least was thought of his charge. Hu h:u 
up, and looked towju-ds the cot through the damp 
obscurity. With all its external features the sumo sin 
usual,; he could scarcely believe that it contaiaetl tlui 

dear friend — ^he would not use a warmer name who 
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had come Ip him so unexpectedly and^ he could not 
help admitting, so rashly. 

He had not ventured to ask her any particulars ; 
hut the position was pretty clear without tlicm. 
Though social law had negatived for ever their open*- 
ing paradise of the previous June, it was not without 
stoi^ pride that he accepted the present trying con- 
juncture. There was one man on earth in whom 
she believed absolutely, and he was that man. That 
this crisis could end in nothing but sorrow was a 
view fur a moment efhiced by his triumphant thought 
of her trust in him ; and the purity oT the affection 
with which he rc.spondcd t6 that trust rendered him 
more than proof ngninst any frailty that besieged him 
in relation to her. 

The rain,' wliicli had never ceased, now drew his 
attention by beginning to drop through tlic meagre 
screen that covered him, Me rose to attempt .some 
remedy for this discomfort, but the trenibling of his 
knees and the tiirohbing of his pulse told him that 
in his weakninis he was unable to fence ngninst the 
storm, and he lay down to bear it as best he might 
He wns angry with himself for his feebleness— rhe who 
had been so strong. It was imperative that she 
should know nothing of his oresent state, and to do 
that she nuuit not' see his face by daylight, for its 
thinness would inevitably betray him. 

The next morning, accordingly,, when it wus 
hardly l{|rlit, he rose and dragged his stiff limbs about 
the precincts, preparing for her everything she could 
require for getting breakfast within< On the beiioh 
outside the window-sill he placed water, wood, and 
other necessaries, writing with a piece of chalk beside 
tliem, * It is he.st that 1 Hlioukt not sec you. Put my 
breakfast on the bench.' 

At seven o’clock he tapped at her window as he 
had promised, retreating at once that she might not 
cutcli sight of him. But from his shelter under the 
boughs he could see her very well, when, in response 
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to his signal, she oppted the window and tlie light 
fell upon her face. The lan^d lai^enesa of her eyc^ 
showed that her, sleep had t>een little more than his 
own; and the pinkness of their lids that her waking 
hours had not heeri free from tears. 

She read the writbg, seemed, he tliought, dis- 
apfxnnted, but took up materials he had provided, 
evidendy thinking him some way off, Giles waited 
oh, assured that a. girl who, in spite of her culture, 
knew what country life waa> would find no difficulty 
in the simple preparation of their food. 

Within thC' cot.it was all very much as he con* 

, ectured, though Gra^pe had slept much longer than 
le, After the loneliness of the night she would have 
leen glad to see him ; but appreciating his feeling 
when ahe read the request she made no attempt to 
r^U him. SXp -'fquod ■ abundance, of provisions laid 
in, his plan being to replenish his buttery weekly, 
and this being the: dw after .. the yictualling-Van hw 
called from Ivell, .Wnen the meal, was ready she 
put what: he required butside, as she had done with 
the supper.;, and, notwithstanding her lon{g[iiig to sec 
him, withdrew from the window promptty, and led 
him to himself. . 

.. It 'bad been a leaden dawn^ ;and the rain now 
steadily ranewed its EMt As she heard no more of 
Winterborne she concluded that he had gone away to 
his daily work,, and .fbt^gotten that he had promised 
to accompany her tO Ivell ; an erroneous conclusion, 
for he remained all day, by force of his condition, 
within fifty yards of; Tf here mc was,. 

The morning wore on ; and in her doubt when to 
start, and hpw to travel, she lingered yet ; keeping the 
door carefully bolted lest an inti'uder should discovur 
her. Locked in this place she was comparatively safe, 
at any rate, and doubted if she would be Kufu 
elwwhere. 

i The humid gloom of an ordinary wet , day was 
doubled, by ; the shade and drip of the leafage. 
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Autumn, this year., was coming in with rmns. . Gazing, 
ill her enforc^ idleness .from, the one window of the 
single room, . she could see various small members of 
the animal community that: lived unmolested ther&— 
creatines of hair, fluff, and scale ; the toothed kind and 
the. billed Icind ; underground creatures jointed and 
ringed— drcuniambulating the hut under the impres- 
sion that, Giles havings ^ne away, nobody was there ; 
and eyeing it inquisit^ely with a view to winter 
quarters, watching these neighbours who knew 
neither law nor sin distracted her a little from her 
trouble ; and she managed to while away sonic 
ixirtion of the afternoon by putting Giles’s home in 
order, and making little improvements whicli she 
deemed that he would value when she was gone. 

Once or twice she fancied diat she heard a faint 
iioise amid the trees reaemhling a cough ; but us it 
never c une any nearer she concluded that it was a 
squirrel or a bird. 

At last the daylight lessened and she made up a 
larger fire, for the evenings were.chllly.i Assoon as 
it was too dork — which was comparatively carly-^to 
discern the human cpunten^ce .In this place of 
shadows, there came to the window, to her great 
delight, a tapping which she: knew from Its method to 
Ije Giles's. 

Shu opened the casement, instantly,, and put out 
her hand to him, though she could only just perceive 
his outline. He clasped her Angers, and she noticed 
the heat of his palm, and Us sliokiness, 

‘ He has been walking fast in order to get here 
quickly,' she thought. How could she. know that he 
liad just crawled out from the straw of. the shelter hard 
by : and tliat the heat of his hand was foverishnusa? 

' My dear, good Giles I ' she burst out impulsively. 

'Anybody would. have done it for you,' replied 
Winterrarne, with os much matter->or-faac as he could 
.•iiiiTunun. 

' About my getting td I veil and Exonbury ? ’ 
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*1 have been thinking,’ responded. Gilea, with 
tender deference, ' that you had better stay where you 
are for the present, if you wish not to be caught. I 
need not tdl you that the place is yours ns long as 
you like ; and perhaps in a day or two, hnding you 
absent, he will ^ awav. At any rate in two or three 
days I could £> anything to assist — such as make 
inquiries, or go a great way towards I veil with you j 
for the cider season will soon be coming on, and 1 
want to run down that way to see how the crons are. 
But for a day or two I am busy here.' He was hoping 
that: by the time mentionea he would be strong 
enough to engage himself actively on her behalf. ' I 
hope you do. not feel over-much melancholy in being 
a prisoner ? ' . . , 

She declared that she did not mind it; but she 
.sighed.. .. .. ...■ • 

From long : acquaintance they cpuid reucl each 
other's heart - symptoms like bocfkd Of large type. 
' I fear you are sorry you came,’ said Giles, ' and that 
you think I should have advised you more firmly than 
I did not to stay.' 

:‘0 nol dear, dear friend,' answered Grace with a 
heaying bosom. 'Don't think that that Is wluu 1 
regret. .What I regret is my enforced treatment of 
you — dislodging you, excluding you from your own 
house. Why should ! not spe^ out? You know 
what 1 feel for you — ^what I have felt for no other 
living man, what I shall never feel for a man again. 
But as I have vow^ myself to somebody ci.se than 
you, and cannot be released, 1 must behave us I (io 
behave, and keep that vow. I am not bound to him 
by any divine law, after what he has done ; but I htive 
promised; and I will pay.' 

The rest of. the evening was passed in hi.s handing 
her such things as she would require the next dtiy, 
ahd casual remarks thereupon, an occupation which 
diverted her mind to some degree from pathqtic views 
of her attitude towards him and of her hfc in ggperal. 
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The only infringement-^if . infringement it could be 
cnllecl — ^of hifl predetermined bearing towards her 
was an involuntary pressing of her hand to his lips 
when slie -put it through the casement to bid him 
good-night. He knew she was weeping, though he 
could not see her tears. 

She again entreated bis forgiveness for so selfishly 
appropriating tlie cottage. But it would only be for a 
day or two more, she tn^ought, since go she must, 

He yearningly replied : ' I — I don't like you to go 
away I ' 

‘0 Giles," said she, ' I know — I know I ^ut — I 
am a woman, and you are a man. I caniigt speak 
more plainly. 1 yearn to let you in, but — you know 
wluit IS in my mind, because you know me so well,’ 

' Ye.s, Gracie, yes, I do jiot at all mean that the 
question between us has not been settlcil by your 
marriage turning out hopelessly unalterabhi. I 
inertdy meant — well, u feeling — no more,’ 

' In a week, at the outside, 1 should be discovered 
if 1 stayed here ; and I think that by law he could 
compel me to return to him.' . 

' Yes ; perhaps you are right. Go when you wish, 
dear Grace,' ' 

His lost words that eveniiijg were a hopeful 
remark that all might he well with her yet: tliat Mr. 
Eitxpiei'H would not intrude upon her lile, if he found 
tliut his presence cost her so much pain. Then the 
window was closed, tho shutters folded, and the rustle 
of his footsteps died away. 

No sooner, had she retired to rest that night tlian 
the wind began to ri.se, and after a few preratory 
blasts to be accompanied by rain. The wind grew 
more violent, and us the storm went on it wa.s difficult 
to believe that no opmjue body, hut only an invisible 
colourlcs.s thing, was trampling and cUmuing over ihe 
i-(K)r, making branches creak, springing out of the 
trees upon the chimney, popping its heacl into tlic 
Hue, and slirieklng and blaspheming ut every corner 
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of the walls. As in;!the grisljr story, the assailant was 
a spectre which .could be felt but not seen. She had 
never, befote been so struck with the devilry of a 
gusty nighl in a wood, because she had never been so 
entirely alone in spirit as she was now. She seemed 
almost to be apart from herself— a vacuous duplicate 
only.. . The recent self of physical animation oiiu clear 
intentions was not there. 

Sometimes a bough from an adjoining tree was 
swayed so low as to smite the roof iu the manner of a 
gigantic hand smitinpi^ the mouth of an adversary, to 
be follV;wed by a trickle of rain, as blood from the 
wound. ^ To Eul this weather Giles must be more or 
leas expired;. how much, she did not know, 

At last Crrace could’kaitUy endure the idea of such 
a hardship in relation to him. Whatever he wn.s 
sujreritipf il she who had. caused It; be had 
Va^cated.’, his ..sihgle<rt)Qmed. hut on. account of Jier.' 
She was not worth such self-<sacrifice ; she should not 
have accepted it of him. And then, ns her anxiety 
increased with increasing thought, there returned 
upon her mind some incidents of her late intercourse 
with him, which she had heeded but little at the 
time. The look of his face — what had there been 
about his lace which seemed different from its appiiar- 
ance of yore? Was it not thinner, less ridi in hue, 
less like that of ripe Autumn’s brother to whom she 
had formerly compared him ? And his voice; she 
had distihctljr noticed a change In tone. And his 
gajt ; sui^y it had been feebler, stiffer, more like the 
gait, of a weaiy man. That slight occasional noise 
she had. heard in the day, and attributed to squirrels j 
it n^ht have been his cough after all. 

Thus conviction took root In her perturbed mmd 
that Winterborne was unwell, or had been so, and 
that he had carefully concealed his condition from her 
that she might have no scruples about accepting a 
hospitality whicli by the nature of the cose expelled 
her entertainer, * . 
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' My own, owni, true love — my dear kiiid friend 1 ' 
she cried to herself. ' O, it shall not be-^it shall 
not be I ' 

She hastily got out of bed, obtain^ a light,, and 
partially dressed herself ; and taking the key went at 
once to the door, which was close at hand, the cot 
poasessin? only one floor. Before turning the key in 
the lock «ie paused, her Angers still clutching it ; and 
prying her other hand to ner forehead, she fell into 
agitating thought, 

A ^ tattoo on the window, caused by . the tree> 
droppings blowing against it, brought her indecision 
to a close, She turned the key, and opened the 
door. 

The darkness was intense, seeming to touch her 
nupils like a substance. She only now became aware 
how heavy the rainfall had been and was ; the 
dripping of the eaves splashed like a fountain. She 
stood listening with {jnrted lip.s, and holding the door 
in one htmd, till her eyes growing accustomed to the 
oUscurity she discerned the wild orandishing of their 
arms by the adjoining trees. At Ia.st she cried loudly 
with on eflbrt : ' Giles I you must come in 1 ’ 

There was no answer to her cry, and overpowered 
by her own temerity Grace retreated quickly, shut the 
door, and stood looking on the floor with (luShed 
cheeks. Perhaps he was very well after all. But 
this mood was not for long. She again lifted the 
latcli, and with far more determination than at Arst, 

' Giles, Giles I ' she cried, with the full strength of 
licr voice, and without any of the shamcfaccdneas that 
had characterized her Arst cry. 'O, come in’— come 
ini Where arc you? I have been wicked — I have 
thought too much of myself I Do you hear? I don't 
want to keep you out any longer. 1 cannot bear that 
you should au/fer so. 1 want you here I Gi-l-iles I ' 

A reply ? It was a reply I Through the darkness 
aiul wind a feeble voice reached her, floating upon the 
weather :i.s though a part of It. 
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'.Here I am — all right I Don't- trouble about me.' 

' Don't you want to come in P Are you not wet P 
Come to me, lUaresf i 1 don't mind they say or 
wkttt they think of ws any more' 

* I am all right/ he repeated. ‘ It is not necessary 
for me to come. Good night I good night I ’ 

Grace sighed, turned, and shut the door slowly. 
Could she have shocked him by her impulsive wonhs ? 
Perhaps, oiler all, she had perceived a change in him 
because she had not seen him for so long. Time 
sometimes did his ageing work in jerks, as she knew. 
Well, she had done all she could, He would not 
come in. She retired to rest again. - 
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XLII 

Tiik next morning Grace was at the window early, 
Shu felt decurmlned to see him someliow that day, 
niid prepared his breakfast eagerly, Eight o'clou 
struck, and she then remembered that Iw had not 
come to arouse her by a knocldiig as usual, her own 
anxiety having caused her to stir. 

Him breakfast was set in its jdace without. But 
h(; did not appear to take it ; and she waited on. 
N inc o'clock urrlvud, and the breakfast was cold ; and 
still there wiih no Giles. A thrush who had been 
repeating him-self a good deal on (iai oj^oaite bush for 
some time, carhe and took a morsel from the plate, 
bolted it, waited, looked around, and took another. 
At ten o'clock she drew in the tray and sat down to 
her own solitary meal. He must have been called 
away on business early, thii ruin having cleared o IT, 

Yet she would have liked to assure herself, by 
thoroughly e.xplorin^ the precincts of the hut, that 
be WHS nowhere in its vicinity ; but ns the day was 
comparatively fine the dread lest .some stray passenger 
or woodmao should encounter her in such u recon- 
noitre paralysed her wish. . The solitude was further 
accentuated to-duy by the stopping of the clock for 
want of winding, aiid the fall into the chimney-corner 
of Hakes of soot loosened by the rains, At noon she 
heard a slight rustling out.side the window, and found 
that it was caused by an eft which had crept out of 
the leave.H to b:isk in the last sun-rays that would be 
worth having til] the following May. 
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She coDtinually peeped out through the lattice, 
but could see little, Iii front lay the brown leaves of 
last year, and upon them some yellowish green ones 
of this season that had been ^ematurelv blown dowji 
by the gale. Above stretched an olo beech, with 
vast arm-pits, and great pocket-holes in its sides 
where branches had been removed in past times ; ;i 
black slug was trying to climb it, Dead boughs 
were scattered about uke ichthyosauri in a museum, 
and beyond them were perishing woodbine steins 
resembling old ropes. 

From the other window all she could sec were 
more trees, in jackets of lichen and stockings of moss. 
At their roots were stemless yellow fungi like lemons 
and apricots, and mil fungi . v^itb more stem than 
stool. Next wmre more trees close together, wrestling 
foi^.iexiatencef theirv branches disfigured with wounds 
resulting from their- mutual rubbings and blows. It 
was the struggle between these nmghbours that she 
had heard in the night. Beneath them wei'c the 
rotting stumps of those of the group that hatl been 
vanquished long ago, rising from their mossy sutting 
like black teeth from green gums, Further on 
were other tufts of moss in islands divided by tlio 
shed leaves — variety upon variety, dark green and 
I^e. green; moss like little fir-trees, like phisl], 
like, malachite stars; like nothing on earth excefic 
moss.. ; 

The strain upon Grace’s mind in various ways 
was so great on this the most desolate day, she Imd 
passed^ 'there . that she felt it would be weil-iiigli 
impossible^ to spend another in sucli circuin.staiico.s. 
The. evening came at last; the sun, when its chin 
was on the earth, found an opening through which 
to pierce the shade, and stretched irradiated gaiixcH 
across the damp atmosphere, making the. wet trunks 
Bhi|ie, and throwing splotches of such ruddinesii on 
the l^vea beneath the beech that they were turned 
to gory hues. When night at .last arrived, and with 
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it the. time. for. his. return, she was nearly broken down 
with suspense. 

The simple evening meal, partly tea, partly supper, 
which Grace had prepared, stood waiting upon the 
hearth ; and yet &iles did not come. It was now 
nearly twenty-four. hours since she had seen him. As 
the room grew darker, and only the fire-light broke 
against the ffibom of the walls, she was convinced 
that it would be beyond her staying power to pass 
the night withouV hearing from him or from some- 
body,. Yet eight o’cloclc drew on, and his form at 
the window did not appear. 

The meal remained untasted. Suddenly rising 
from before the>hearth of smouldering embers, where 
she had been crouching with her hands clasp^ over 
her knees, she crossed the room, unlocked the door, 
and listened, Every breatli Of wind had ceased with 
the decline of day, but the rain hod resumed the 
steady dripping of ^e night before. Grace might 
have stood there five minutes when she fancied she 
heard that old sound, a cough, at ho great distance ; 
and it was presently repeated. If it were Winter- 
borne's he must be hear her ; why, then, bad he not 
visited her? ; : 

A horrid misgiving that he could not visit her 
took possession of Grace, and she Iboked up unxiouslv' 
for the lantern, which was hanging above her head: 
To light it and go in: the :direction of the sbiihd 
would be the obvious way to solve the dread problem; 
but the conditions made her hesitate, and in a moment 
a cold sweat pervaded . her at further sounds from the 
same quarter.. 

They were low; mutterings ; at first like persona 
in conversation, but graduaUy resolving themselves 
into varieties of one voice. It was an endless 
monologue, like that we sometimes hear from in- 
animate nature in deep secret places where water 
flows, or where ivy leaves dap against, stones ; but 
by degrees she was convinced that the voice was 
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Wincerbome’a. Yet who ctiuld be bla listener, so 
mute, and so patient P for though he oi^ued rapidly 
and persistently nobody replied, 

A dreadful enlightenment spread through the mind 
of Grace. : O,* she cried b her anguish as she hastily 
prepared herself tb go out; ‘how selfishly correct I 
am always^ — too, too correct 1 Can it be. that cruel 
propriety is killing the dearest heart that ever woman 
clasped to her own' I ’ 

While speaking thus to herself she bod lit the 
lantern, and hasten.mg out without further thought 
took the direction whence the mutterings had pro- 
ceeded. The course was marked by a little patli, 
which ended at a distance of about, forty yards in u 
small erection of. hurdlesj not much larger than n 
shock of cofhji such as were fregpeht in the woods ami 
. when the; cutting season was gobg on. It WiU! 

too slight even to be ^led a hovel, hnd was not high 
Mdugh to stand upright b appearing, in short, to 
be erected for the tempbrary ahelter of fuel. The .side 
4 Grace was open, and turning the light upon 

the interior she beheld what her prescient fear had 
pictured in snatches all the way thither. 

Upon the hay within her lover lay in his clothe.H, 
just as alie had seen him during the whole of her stay 
here except that his hat was off, and his hair matti'4 
and wild. 

Both bis clothes and the hay were satiimted with 
rain. His arms were flung over bis head; his fiice 
was flushed to an unnatural crimson. His eyes had a 
burning brightness, and, though they met her own, 
she perceived that he did not recognise her. 

' >'0, my Giles,’ she cried, ‘what have I done to 
you I 

no longer even to reproach her- 
self She saw that the first thing to be thought of 
^ to get him indoors. , . 

^ . How Grace performed that labour she never could 
have exactly explained. But by dint of clasping her 
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arms around him; reariogf him into a sitting posture 
and straining, her strength to the uttermost, she put 
him on one of the hurdles that was loose alongside, 
and taking the end of it. in both her hands, dragged 
him along the path to the entrance of the but, and, 
after a pause for breath, in at the doorway. 

It was somewhat singular that' Giles in his semi- 
conscious state acquiesced unresistingly in all that she 
did. But he never for a moment recognized her, 
continuing his rapid convei'sation to himself and seem- 
ing to look upon her as some angel or other. super-, 
natural' creature of the visionary world in which he 
was mentally living. The undertaking occupied her 
more, than ten minutes ; but by that time, to her great 
chankfuliieu; he was in the hut lying in her bed, his 
danrn clothing removed. 

Then the unhappy Grace regarded hirn by the light 
of the candle. There was something in his look which 
agonized her, in the rush of his thoughts, accelerating 
their speed from minute to minute. His soul M^ed 
to be passing through the universe of ideas, like a 
comet ; erratic, inapprehensible, uhtraceable. 

Grace's distraction was almost as great as his, In 
a few moments she firmly believed he was dying. 
Unable to withstand her impulse she knelt down beside 
him, kissed his hands,, and his face, and his hair, moan- 
ing in a low voice : ' How could 1 1 How could 1 1 ’ . 

Her timid morality had. Indeed, in^dei'ratcd his 
chivalry till now, though she knew him so well. The 
purity of his nature, his freedom . from , the grosser 
passions, his scrupulous delicacy, had never been fully 
understood by Gi'ace till this strange self-sacrifice in 
lonely juxtaposition to her. own person was revealed. 
The perception of It added somethinp^ that was little 
short of reverence to the deep affection for him of si 
woman who, herself, had more of Artemis than of 
Aphrodite in her constitution. 

All that a tender- nurse could do Grace did ; and 
the power to express her solicitude in action, un con- 
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scious though >the sufferer was, brought her mournful 
Satisfaction. She bathed his hot head, clasped his 
twitching hands, moistened his lips, cooled his fiery 
eyelids, sponged his heated skin, and administered 
whatever she could find in the house that the imagi- 
nation could conceive as likely to be in any way 
alleviating. That 'she might have been the cause, or 
partially the cause, of all this, interfused misery with 
her sorrow. 

Six months before this date a scene, almost similar 
in its mechanical parts, had been enacted at Hintock 
House: It was between a pair of persons most inti- 
mately connected in their, livea witb these. Outwardly 
like .as it had been, it was yet infinite in spiritual 
difference; though a womb's devotion had been 
common to both. 

. Grace rose frbm her attitude < of affection and, 
bracing her energies,:- saw that something practical 
must immediately be done; Much as she would have 
liked, in the emotion of the moment, to keep him 
entirdy to herself, medical assistance was neccss^ 
whilst there remained a possibility of preserving liijn 
alive., Such assistance was fatal to her own conceal- 
; but even had the chance of benefiting him been 
less than it was she would have run the hazard for his 
sake. The question wa^, where should .she get a 
medical man, competent and near? 

. Therewt^^onesuch man, and only one, within acces- 
sible distance : a man who^ if it were possible to save 
Wihterboriie’s life, had the brain most likely to do it, 
If human pressure could bring him that man ought to 
be brought to the sick Giles’s side, Though com- 
pletely stultifying her flight the attempt should be 
madb. 

Yet she dreaded to leave her patient, and . the 
minutes raced past, and still she postponed her depar- 
ture, At. last, when. it. was after eleven o'clock, 
Wihterborne fell into a fitful sleep, and it seemed to 
afford her.: an opportunity. . . 
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She hastily made hiih as comfortable as she couldi 
put on hef things, cut a new candle from the bunch 
hanging in the cupboard, and having set it up, and 
placed It so that the light did not fail upon his eyes, 
she closed the door and started, there being now iio 
rain. 

The spirit of Winterborne seemed to keep her 
company and banish all sense /of darkness from her 
mind. The rains had Imparted a phosphorescence to 
the pieces of touchwood and rotting l^ves that lay 
about her path, which, as scattered by her feet, spread 
abroad like luminous milk. She would not run the 
hasard of losing her way by plunging into any short, 
unfrequented track through the woodland, but followed 
a more open course ' round by . the highway. She 
went along with great speed, animated by a devoted 
purpose v^ch h^ mucn about it that was stoical ; 
and it was with scarcely any faltering of spirit that; 
after aa hour's progress, she saw Hign-Stoy Hill, and 
drew onwards towards that same Hintock and that 
same house out of which she had fled a few days before 
In irresistible alarm. But that had happened which, 
above all other things of chaijce and change, could 
make her deliberately frustrate her plan of flight, and 
.sink all regard of personal consequences. 

One speciality of Fitzpiers was respected by Grace 
us much as ever : his professional akill. In this she 
was right. Hod his persistence equalled his insight 
instead of being the spasmodic and fitful thing it 
was, . fame and fortune need never have remained a 
wish with him. His freedom from conventional errors 
and crusted prejudices had indeed been such as to 
retard rather than accelerate his advance in Hihtock 
and its neighbourhood, where people could not believe 
that Nature herself effected cures,, and' that the 
doctor’s business was only to smooth the way. 

It was.post midnight whea- Grace. arrived opposite, 
her father's ' housci how :agaiD tempomrily occupied 
by her husband; tmless he had already gone away. 
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Ever since her 'emergence irom the denser plantations 
about ’Winterborne's residence a pervasive lightness 
had hung in. the damp autuom sky in spite of the vault 
of cloud, signifying that a moon of some age was 
shining above its arch, The two white gates were 
distinct, and the white balls on the pillars; and the 
puddles and damp ruts left by the recent rain had a 
cold rarpse-eyed luminousness. She entered by the 
lower gate and crossed the quadrangle to the wing 
wherein the apartments that mid been hers since her 
marriage were situate, till she stood under a window, 
which, if her husband were in the house, gave light 
to his bed-chambe]', . 

She faltei^, and paused with her hand on her 
heart, in spite of herself, Could she call to her 
presence the Very cause of all her foregoing troubles f 
/Uas l-^oid JonCs wai^ many nilles ofT ; Giles was pos- 
sibly dylng-^what else could she do? 

It was in a perspiration, wrought eVen . more by 
consciousnuB than by exercise, that she picked up 
some gravelj threw it at- the panes, and waited to see 
the result. The night-bell whicli had been fixed 
when Ritzpiers first took up his residence there still 
remained ; but as it had fallen into disuse with the 
collapse of his practice, and his elopemeutj she did 
not venture to pull: it now. 

' ^ Whoever slept in the room had heard her signal, 
slight 08 it was. In half a minute the window was 
opened, and a voice said 'Yes?' inquiringly. Grace 
recognized her .husband in the spealter at once. Her 
effort was now to dispuise her own accents. 

; f D/jetor,' she . said, in as unusual u tone us slie 
could command, ‘ a man is dangerously III in One- 
Chimney Hut, by Delborough, and you must go to 
him at. once — in dl mercy! ’ . . 

' I will, readily,’ 

The alacrity, surprise, and even pleasure, expre&scd 
in his: reply, amazed her for a moment; But, in truth, 
they denoted the sudden relief of. a man Who,, haying 
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got back in a mood of contrition from erratic abandon- 
ment to dpubtfurjoys, found the soothing routine of 

K rofessional practice unexpectedly opening, anew to 
im, The highest desire of his soul just now was 
for a respectable life of painstaking. If this, his 
lirst summons since his return, had oeen to attend 
upoii. a cat or dog, he would scarcely have refused it 
in the circumstances. 

‘ Do you know the way p ' she asked. 

'Yes, 1 think.' said he. 

'One-Chimney Hut — in King’s-Hintock Wood, 
by Delborough,' she repeated, ' And — immediately I ' 

' Yea, yes,' said Fitzpiers, 

Grace i’emained no longer. She passed through 
the white gate without slamming it, and hastened bn 
her way Mck. Her husband, then, hacl re-entered 
her father's house. How he had been able to effect a 
reconciliation with the old man, what were the terms 
of the treaty between them, she could not so much 
as conjecture. Some sort of truce must have, been 
entered Into, (hat was all she could say. Butf close 
as the question lay to her own life there was a more 
urgent one ^hich banished jt ; and she traced her steps 
quickly along the meandering trackways. . 

.. Meanwhile Fitzpiers was preparing to leave the 
house. The state of his mind, over and above his 
profeMsional zeo), was peculiar, At Grace's first remark 
he had not recogni^ or suspected her presence ; but 
as she went on me wa& awakened to the great resem- 
blance of the speaker’s voice to his wife^s. He had 
taken in such good faith the statement of the household 
on bis/arrivah that she had gone on a visit for a time, 
because she could not at once bring her mind to be 
reconciled to him, that he could not quite believe this 
neighlraiir to be she. It was. one of the features of 
Fitzpiers's repentant humour at this date that,, on 
receiving the explanation of her absence, he hod made 
no attempt to outrage her feelings by foUbwing her; 
though nobody had informed him now very shortly her 
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departure bad preceded his entry, and of all that 
might have been. lafenred from her precipitancy. 

Melbury, after .nmch alarm and consideration, had 
decided not to follow her cither. He sympathized 
with her flight, much os he deplored it; moreover, thc^ 
tragic colour of the antecedent events that he hud 
been a great means of creating checked his instinct to 
interfere. He prayed and trusted that she had got 
into no danger on her way^ (as he supposed) to Ivull, 
and thence to Exoiibury, if that were the place she 
had gone to, forb^ing all inquiry which the strmigo- 
ness of her departure would have made natural. A 
few months before this time a performance by Grace 
of one-tciith the magnitude of this would have aroused 
him to unwonted investigation. ' 

It was in the same spirit that he had tucUly 
assented to Fitzpiets's domiciliation there. The two 
men had not met face to face, but Mra Melbury had 
proposed herself as on iaterm^iary who mode the 
surgeon's re>entrance _ comparatively easy to him. 
Eveiythli^ was provisional, and aobcldy asked ques- 
tions. Fitzpiers had come in the periormance of it 
plan of penitence whicli had originated in circumstiuiccH 
hereafter to be explained ; his self-humiliation to tlu: 
very bass-string was deliberate ; and as soon as a voice 
reaped him Irom the bedside of a dying mail his 
desire iras to set to work and do as much good os he 
could with the least possible fuss or show, rie there- 
fore refrained from calling up a stableman to get ready 
any horse or gig, and set out for One-Chlmiicy Hut 
on foot as Grace had done. 
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SiiK re-entered the hut, flung' off her bonnet and 
cloak, and approached the sunerer. He haA begun 
iinew those terrible mutterin^s, . and his hands were 
cold. Ah soon as she saw him 'there returned to her 
that agdhy of Jnin.d which the stimulus of her journey 
had thrown off for a time. 

Could he really be dving ? She bathed him, kissed 
him, forgot oil things but the fact that lying there 
before her was he ^o had loved her more man the 
mere lover would have loved ; had immolated himself 
for her comfort, cared more for her self-respect than 
she had thought of caring. This moodi: Continued till 
she heard quick, smart footsteps without; she knew 
whose footsteps they were. 

Grace sat on the inside of the bed against the wall, 
holding her lover's hand, so that when her. husband 
entered the [patient lay between herself and him. He 
stood transfixed at first, noticing Grace only. Slowly 
he dropped his glance and discerned who the prratrate 
man wa.s. Strangely enough, though Grace's distaste 
for her husband’s company, had amounted almost to 
dread, and culminated in actual flight, at this moment, 
her lut and least feeling was personal Sensitlye 
femininity was eclipsed by devoted purpose ; and that 
it was a husband who stood there was forgotten. The 
first look that possessed her f!^ was relief; mtisfaction 
at the jpresence of tHejjhyalcian oblit^ted the thought 
of the mao, which only returned in the form of a sub- 
coifHclousness that did hot interfere with her words, 
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' Is be dying— is there any hope ? ’ she uked._ 

‘ Grace I * said Fitzpiers in an indescribable whisper 
— ^more than invocating — if not quite deprecatory. 

He was arrested oy the spectacle, not so mucli 
in its intrinsic character— though that was striking 
enough to a man who called himself the husband of 
the sufferer’s friend and nurse — but in its character 
as the counterpart of one that had had its run many 
months before, in which he had figured as the patient, 
and the woman had been Felice ^ormond. 

* Is he in great danger— can you save him?' she 
asked again. 

Fitzpiers aroused himself, came a. little nearer, and 
examin^ . Wlnterborne as he stood. HiS Inspection 
wss concluded in a mere glance,: Before he spoke he 
looked at her contemplatively ^ to the effect of hi.s 
coming, wbl^ ' - r; 

[ He is dying,;’ he said 'with dry precision, 

: ‘ What?/, said she, ; , 

! Nothing can be done, ^ me or any other man. 
It will soon be all over, The extremities are deiul 
already^' His eyes still remained fixed on her, ihe 
condusion to which he had come seeming to end his 
interest, professional and otherwise, in Wintcrhoriie 
forevefi 

' But it cannot be 1 He was well a week ago.' 
j ' Not well, I suspect. This seems like what we 
call a sequel, which bos followed some previous cliiH 
order — possibly .typhoid — it may have been months 
ago, or recently.' ' 

. ‘ Ah— he was ill last year— you arc right. And 
he must have been ill when I came 1’ 

There was nothing more , to do or say, Sluv 
aouched down at the side of the bed, and Fitxpiurs 
took a seat. Thus they remained in silence, and lung 
as it lasted she never turned her eyes, or apparently 
h|ir thoughts,! at all to her husband, He occasionally 
ihUrmur^, with automatic authority, some sUght direc- 
tions for alleviating the pain of the dying man, which 
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she mechanic^ljr obeyed, benditig; . over him during 
tile intervals. in silent tear^, i 

; Winterborne ' never : . recover^ conaciouaneas ; of 
what was pasaing ji .and th^ t he was . going becanie 
soon perceptible also torher.: In less than an- hour 
the ddirium ceased ; thhn there was an interval of . 
somnolent i^nlessness ;and Soil:.' breathing, - at the ' end 
of which Winterborne passed quietly awa/i ' * 

Then Fitzpiers broke the silence; ' Have you 
lived here, long P:’ he said. . 

Grace wild with sorrow — bitter >with all that 
had befallen her-r>with the cruelties that had attacked 
her — with life ^ with Heaven. She' answered at ; 
random. 'Yes., By what right do you aak?^ 

' Don't think I claim any right,’ said Fitzpiers, • ' It 
is for you to do and say' what you choose. 1 admit, 
quite as much as you feel, that I am a vagabond— a 
brute — not worthy to possess the smallest firagment 
of you; But here I am, and I have happened toitake 
sumcient interest in you to make that inqtiiry,’ ' :.i . 

■He is everything to niel.’ '.said Grace,, hardly 
heeding her husband, aind laying her hand reverently 
on the dead man's eyelids, where she kept it .a long 
time, pressing down their lashes with gentle touches, ' 
.as if she were strokihgia little birdi ; : 

He watched her awhilei and then glanced romid 
the chamber, where his eyes fell upon a few dressing 
necessaries tliat.she had brought' . ’ 

'Grace— if I miay call you so,' he said, '1 have 
been already humiliated almost to the depths. I have 
come back — rsince you refused to Join .me. elsewher.e 
— I have enter^ your father's hous^— and borne ^1 
which ^at cost me without flinching,, because I have 
felt I deserved humiliation. But is there a yet greater 
humiliation in store for me ? You say you have been 
living here with him— that he was everything to you. 
Am i to draw from that the obvious, the extremest 
inference ? ' 
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Triumph at wy price is sweet to men and women 
—especially the latter. It was her first and l^c 
op^rtunity of repaying, him .for the- slights which 
she had borne at his hands, so docilely, : 

‘Yes,’ she answeied; 'the extremest inference'; 
and there was that in her subtly compounded 
nature' which made her feel a thrill of pride as she 
did so. 

Yet the moment after she had so mightily belied 
her conduct she half repented. Her husband hod 
turned as white os the wall , behind hint It seemed 
as if all that remained to him of ' hope and spirit had 
been abstracted at a . stroke. . Yet he did not move, 
and in his efforts at self-control closed his mouth 
together as a vice, His determination was fairly 
successful, though , she saw how very much greater 
thaniCshd bad expected her triumph had been.! 
PreTChtly he looked a^aa at Wlnterborne. 

Would it startle yoii to hear,' >he-. said, as if he 
hardly had breath to utter words, ‘ that she who was 
to- me what he was to you is dead also . 

.'■‘Dead — jAs dead?' exclaimed Grace. 

.-‘.‘Yea.. .Felice Gharmond is where this young 
piari is.’ 

i ‘ Never I ' Mid Grace vehemently. 

He went on without heedlE^: the insinuation : 
'And I came back to try to make it up with you ; 


Fitzpiers rose and moved across the room to go 
away, looking downwards with the droop of a man 
whose hope. was turned to apathy, if not despair. In 
going round the door his eye fell upon Jier once more. 
She was still bending over the body of Winterborne, 
her .face close to his. 

' Have you been kissing him during his illncH.s?’ 
asked her husband. . .. 

Yes.' 

■:. '^.Since his fever^istate set in ? ' 

■ 'Yfes;'- 
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' Oil his lips?’- ... 

' Yes, a hundred times I ' 

_ ' 1 hen you -will do- well to take a few drops of this 

in iwater as soon. as possible.' . ' 

He drew a . small phial from his pocket, and re- 
turned to offer it to her. . 

Grace shook her head. 

' If you don't do as I tell you, you inay soon be 
like him.' 

' I don't care I 1 wish to die.' 

' ril put it here,’ said Fitzpiers, placing the bottle 
on a It^ge beside him, ‘The sin of not having warned 
you will not be upon my head at any mte, amongst 
my other sins. I am now going, and I will send 
Konielxidy to you. Your father does -not know that 
you arc here, HO 1 suppose 1 shall be bound to tell 
him ? ' 

' Certainly.’ 

Pitspiers left the cot, and the stroke of bis feet 
was Hoou iinmei'sed in the silence that pervaded the 
spot. Grace remained kneeling and weeping, she 
hi^dly knew how long, and then she sat up, covered 
Gileses fixed statuesque features, and went towards 
the door where her husband had stood, No sign of 
any other comer greeted her ear, the only perceptible 
Hounds being the tiny cracklings of the dead leaves 
which, like a feather ped, had not yet done rising, to 
their normal level where indented by the pressure of 
her husband's receding footsteps. It remiudod her 
that she had been struck with the change in his 
aspect; the extremely intellectual look that had 
always been id his face was wrought to a finer phase 
by thinness, and a careworn dignity had been super- 
ndded. She returned to Wmterborne'a side, and 
during her meditations another tread drew near the 
door, entered the room, and halted' at; the foot of the 
bed. 

' What — Marty I ’ said Grace, ; ' 

'Yes, I have beard,' said Marty,' whose demeanour 
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had ioat all ita gprlishnjeaa under the atroke that 
aeemed alinoat .Hterallv to have bruiaed her. 

' He died for me I- murmured Grace heavily. 

Marty did not fully comprehend and ahe answered, 
' He- belongs to neither of ua now, and your beauty is 
no more powerful with him than my plainness. I have 
come to help you, ma'am. He never > cared for me, 
^d he cared much, for you ; hut he cares for- us Imth 
alike now.’ 

‘ 0 don't, don’t, Marty I ' . 

Marty - no more, but knelt over. Winterborne 
from the other aide. ; 

‘ Did you meet my hus — Mr. Fitzpiera ? ' 

.. 'Noi'- 

' ' Then what brought you here ? ' . 

'. M coraethia way sometimi^, ^ I have got to go to 
the fuither side of the wood at this time o' year, and 
am obliged to get th^ before four o'clock in the 
morning, tb bepn heating the oVen for the early 
baking. I have passed by here often at this time. ' 

Grace looked at her quicltly, ' Then did you 
know I waa here P ' 

.‘ Yea, ma'am.'. 

‘ Did tell anybody ? f 

. ' No, I knew lyou lived in the hut, that he had 
gi’ed it up to 'ee, and lodged out himself.' 

, . ' Did you know where. he lodged? ’ . 

, ‘ No. That I couldn't find out. . Was it :, at 
Delborough P/ .i 

. ' No. ...It was^not there, Marty. 1 Would- it had 

beenl It would have aaved — saved ' To check 

her: tears she turned, 'and seeing a book in the 
window-bench, .took it up. '.Look, Marty, this ia a 
Psalter. .. He was . not an outwardly religious mnn ; 
blit he was pure arid perfect in. hia heart. Shall wc 
read a psalm over, him P ’ 

‘0 yes, we will ; with all my heart I’ 

Grace . opened the thin brown book, which poor 
Giles, had kept.at: hand mainly for the convenience of 
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whetting his penknife upon its leather covets. She 
began to read in ■ that rich,, devotional voice peculiar 
to Women on such occasions.- When • it was over 
Marty said, * I should like to pray for his soul,' 

'oo should I,' said her companion. 'But we 
must not.' 

'Why? Nobody would know.' 

Grace could not resist the argument, influenced as 
she was by the sense of making amends for having 
neglected him in the body; and their tender 'Voices 
umted and filled the narrow room with supplicatory 
murmuts that a Calvinist might have countenancecL 
They had hardly ended when new and more numerous 
footfulls were audible ; also persons -in conversion, 
one of whom Grace recogniz^ as her father. 

She rose and went to the outside of the hut, where 
there was only such light as beamed from i^e doorway, 
Melbury and Mrs. Melbury were standing there. 

' I don't reproacli you, Grace,' said her' father, 
with an esti'an^cd manner and in a voice not at all 
like his old voice, 'What, boa come upon you and 
us through you giving up yourself to him is ' beyond 
reproach, beyond weeping and beyond wallii^. 
Perhaps I drove you to it But I am hurt; T am 
scourged; I am astonished 1 In the face of this 
there IS nothing to.be said,’. 

Without replying Grace turned and elided back to 
the chamber. ' Marty,’ she said quicidy, '1 cannot 
look my father In the face until he knows the true 
circumstances of my life here. . Go and 1^1 . him*-^ 
what you have told me — what you saw^that; he gave 
up his house to me.' 

She sat. dowii^ hei'. face buried in her haiids,'aiid 
Marty went, and after a short absence returned. 
Then Grace rose, aud going out, asked her fath^ if 
he had talked to Marty ; 

' Yes,' said Melbury. . ; ■! . ■' i 

'And you know all that, has happened? I will let 
luy husband think the utmost, biit not you.’ 
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'I da FoMfive me, Grace, for auapectiog 'ee of 
worse than rawness — I ought to know .’ee better. 
Are you coming .with me to what was once yo.ur 
home?’ 

' No.- I stay here with. him. Take no account of 
me any more.’ _ _ 

The tender, perplexing, agitating relations in 
which she had stood to ’%Mnterfx)rnB quite lattJy— 
brought about by Melbury’s. own contrivance — could 
not mil to soften the natural anger, of a parent at. her 
more recent doings; .' My .daughter, things are bad,' 
he rejoined. ' But why. do you persevere to make 
’em ..worse? .What good can you do to . Giles by 
Bta^ff here with him? Mindj l aslc no questions. 
I doat inquire . why you^ decided . to come here, or 
anything as to what your course; would have been if 
hc) not died, though I know! there’s no deliberate 
harm in ’eb, Aa for me, , I have lost ^ claim upon 
you; and I make no complaint. But I do say that 
ojr coming back with me now you will show no le.ss 
kindness to him, and escape any sound of shame.’ 

' But I don’t wish to escape it.’ 

‘If you don’t on your own account, cannot you 
wish to on mine and hers ? Nobody except our 
household .knows .that you have left home.. Then 
why sliould you by a piece of perverseness briug 
down my hairs with sorrow to the grave ? ' ' 

.'If it were not for my husband-^ — ^’.sha began, 
moved, by his words. 'But hew can I meet nim 
there ? How can any woman who is not a inere 
man’s creature live with him after what has taken 
place?’ 

'He would go away again rather than keep you 
out. of my houseT 

; ' How do you know that, father? ' 

^ ‘We met him on our way hare, and he told us. so,’ 
said Mrs, Melbury. 'He had said something like it 
before. He seems very much upset altogether.’ 

' He declared to her when he came to our house 
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that he would wait for time and devotion to bring 
about I hia forgiveness,^ -said Melbiiiy. ‘ That ; wAs it, 
wasn’t it, Lucy ? ’ , 

'Yea. .'That he would not 'intrude upon ^ou, 
Grace, till you gave him absolute permission,’ Mrsi 
Melbury added. 

This .antecedent considerateness in Fitiepiers was 
08 welcome- to Grace as it was unexpected; and 
though she did not desire his presence, me was sorry 
that oy her retaliatory fiction she had given him a 
different ■' reason Tor avoiding her; She made no 
further objections to acoompanyin^ her parents, 
taking them into the hut to give Winterborne a last 
look, and g^athering up the two or three 'thjnigs that 
belonged to her. While she was doing this the two 
women came who had been called by Melbury, and at 
their heels poor Greedle. 

'Forgive me, but I can’t rule my mourning nohow 
U.S a man should, Mr. Melbury,' he Said. ' I ha’n’t 
seen him since Thursday se'nigntj and have wondered 
for days and days where he’s been keeping. There 
was I expecting him to come and tell me to wash out 
the cider-barrda against the making, and here was 
he, . . . Well, I've knowed him from table-high ; 1 
Icnowed his fother— used to bide about u^n two 
.sticks in the sun afore he died I — and now I've seeri 
the end of the family, which -We can ill afford to lose, 
wi' such a scanty lot of good folk in Hintock as we’ye 
|;ot. And now Robert Creedle vdir be nailed up 
m parish boards 'a b'lieve ; and nobody will glutcli 
down a sigh for he I* 

They started for home, Marty and Creedle re- 
maining behind. For a time Grace and her father 
walked aide by side without speaking. It was juSt in 
the blue of the dawn, and the chilling tone of the sky 
was reflected In her cold, wet face, The whole wood 
seeing to . be a house of death, pervaded by loss to 
its uttermost length and :breadth. Winterborne was 
gone, and the . copses seemed to show the want of 
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hini;. those . yioung trc^, w many; of .which he bad 
planted,, and of which he had spoken so truly when he 
said that he should £dl before they fell, were at that 
very, moment: sending out their roots. in. the direction 
that be had. given them with his subde. hand, 

'One thing made it tolerable to, us that your 
husband should : come . back to . the . house,’ ' said 
Melbury at last.'. '.The death of Mrs. -Ghattnond,’ 

. 'Ah, yes,' said Giace, arousing slightly :to the 
recollection; 'he told me so.’ 

‘ Did he tell you how she died? It was no such 
death os Giles’s^ She was shot — by a disappointed 
lover. It occurred in Germany, The unfortunate 
man shot himself iafterwards. He was that South 
.Carolina gentleman of very passionate nature, who 
used .to haunt this place to force her to. favour him, 
and followed her about everywhefe. So . ends the 
brilliant Felice Cbarmohd— :once a good friend to mo 
-r-but no friend to iypui' ■ < i.-. 

' I can forgive her,' said Grace absently., ' Did 
Edred tell you this ? ' 

' No; but he put a London newspaper, giving nn 
account of it, oii the hall-table, folded in such n way 
that we should see it. It will be. in the Sherton pn{M:r 
this week, no doubt. To make the event more 
solemn still to him he had just before had sharp 
words with herj and left hPr, .. H0 told Lucy this, an 
nothing about him appears in the newspaper. And 
the cause of the quarrel was, of all. people, she wc’vo 
left behind us.’ . ; 

'Do you mean Marty?’ Gmce 8[}okc the words 
but perfunctorily. .For, pertinent and pointed as 
Melbury's story was, she hod no .care for it now. 

‘ Yes. Marty: South.' Melbury persisted in his 
iiai'rative. to divert her from; .her .present grief if 
possible. ‘ Before. 'he. went . away she wrote him a 
. etter, which he kept in his pocket a. lonfj; while 
xfore reading, He chanced to :: pull it out .in Mrs. 

. Charmond's presence, and read it out .loud. ...It con- 
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tained something which, teased, her. ye!y:;nuch/4nd that 
led to the rupture.. She was; fpllpwing him to nuke it 
up when she met with her terrihie . death/; , 

Melbury did npt know . enough ;tp.giye. (he. gist. :Pf. 
the incident, whi^ was that? Matfty Southla. letter had 
been concerning a certain personal adprnmen.t common 
to herself and Mrs. Char-mood' .per hullet. ^reached 
its billet at last. , The scene 'between Fitspiera and 
Felice had been sharp, as only a aoene can be which 
arises out of the mortification,, of .pne iwom^ by . 
another in the presence of. a lov.er... True,. Marty had 
not effected it byword of .mouth; the ebargo about 
the lo^ of hair was made mmply hy pitapiers re^^ 
ing her letter ,to.,hini aloud .tp;Fmlce..i.h the .playfully, 
ironical tones , of one who; had .bpcpsne . a^ little, weai^ 
of his situation, and was finding his friend, in .the 
phrase of GeOrge Herbert, a ‘.fiat delight.' He had 
stroked, those fiuae tresses with. his hand many a tanje 

without knowing them to .be transplanted,; and tt w^ 

impossible when the discovery was , so abruptly made 
to avoid being finely satirical, despite his. generous 

disposition^ how it had .begun, and 
Its end. On his abrupt departure she had follow^ 
him to the station,. but the tfain^^ gone; Md in 
travelling to Hombutg in, search of .hwn she met 
hia rival; whose reproaches .led to an altercation, Md 
the death of both. 'Of that precipitate scenenf p^i^ 
and crime Fitspiers had known .nothing till he saw an 
account of it in the papers, where. 

Kilf, no mention was made of his prior acquaintance 

with the unhappy lady ; nor 

him in the subsequent inquiry, the double dra h b g 
attributed to some 

of fact neither one ot them had visited the tomes. 

^'Melbury and his daughter drew near *eir ho^e. 
haviM but one ifving thing on their way, a 

which did not run up its tree, but, dropping 
which U Lrried. cried chm^uf 
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chut and stamped with Its hind-legs on the ground, 
When die roofs and chimneys of the homestead began 
to emei^e from the screen of boughs Grace started, 
and ^edeed herself in her abstracted advance, 

' You clearly understand,' she said to her step- 
mother, some of her old misgiving retiirnin|r, ' that I 
am coming back only on condition of his leaving as he 
promiseclF Will you let him know this, that there 
may be no mistake P ' 

Mrs. Melbury, who had had some long private 
talks widi Fitxpiers, assured Grace that she need have 
no doubts on that point, and that he would probably 
be gone by the evening. Grace then entered with 
them into Melbury's wing of the house, and sat down 
listlessly in die parlour while her stepmother went to 
FitzpiwB. 

The prompt obedieuco to her wishes which tlie 
doctor showed did honour to him, if anything could. 
Before Mrs, Melbiiry had ruturhed to the room 
Grace, who was sitting on the parlpur window-bench, 
saw her hu.sband go from die door under die in- 
creasing light of niornin|r, with a bag in Ills hand. 
While jpassing through the gate he turned his IkshI. 
The firelight of the room she sat in threw her figure 
into dark relief agalnhc the window as she looked 
through the panes, and he must have seen her 
distinctly. In a moment he Went on, the gate fell to, 
and he disappeared. At the hut she liad dcc1urc<l 
that another had usurped his rigJits ; now .she had 
banished him. . 
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XLIV . . 

FiTKi'iBks had hardty been g^one an hour when Grace 
begsin to sicken. Th® day she kept her, room. 
Old Jones was called in: he murmured/some. state- 
ments in which the words ' feverish symptoms ' 
occurred. Grace heard them, and guessed the means 
by which she had brought this visitation upon, herself, 
One day while she still lay there with her head 
throbbing, wondering if she were really going to join 
him who had gone before, Grammer Oliver, came to 
hur bedside, 'I don't know.whe’r this is meant: for 
you to takci ma’am,' she said. ' But L have found it 
on Che table, It was . left, by Marty,, I think, when 
she came this morning;’ 

Grace turned her hot eyes upon what Grammet 
held up. It was the phial lell at the hiit by her 
husband when be had begged her to take; some drops 
iif its contents, if she wished to preserve herself from 
fulling a victim. to the malady which bad pulled down 
Winterbornc, She examined it as well as she could. 
The liquid was of a brownish hue, and bore a label 
with an inscription in Italian. He had probably got 
it in his wanderings abroad. . She knew but little 
Italian, but coiild understand that the cordial was a 
febrifiige of some sort. Her father, her. mother, and 
all the housdiold were anxious for her recovery, and 
she resolved to obey her husband's directions. What- 
ever the risk, if any, she was prepared to run it, A 
glass of water was brought, and the drops dropped in. 
The effect, though not miraculous, was remarlcable. 
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In less than an hour she felt calmer, cooler, better 
able to reflect, less inclined to fret and chafe luid wear 
herself away. She took a few drops more. From 
that time the fever retreated, and went out like n 
damped conflagration, 

'How clever he iat’ she said regretfully. 'Why 
could he not have had more prineijMe, so us to Lnni 
his great talents to good account I Perhaps he has 
sav^ my useless life. But he doesn’t know it, mid 
doesn't care whether he has saved it or not ; and on 
that account will never: be told by me.. Probably he 
only gave it to me in ' the arrogance of his .skill, to 
show the greatness of his resources beside mine, us 
Elijah drew down fire Irom . H eaven I • . , 

As BOon \as slie^had quite recovered from this 
foiled ihttat^ upon her llfu Grace : went to Marly 
South’s iiottaM. > The current of her being had again 
set towards the lost Giles Wintetbbrne. 

• ‘M^y,’ she said, /we both loved him. We will 
go to his grave together.’^ . , : ' 

The church stood somewhat outside the villiigi:, 
and could be reached without jiassing through Uiu 
street. In the dusk of the late September day they 
Went thither by secret wayb, walking mostly in sikmcr 
side by -sidei each bnsira with her own though tn. 
Grace hatl a trouble exceeding Marty’s, that haunting 
sense of having put rout the. light of his life by her 
own huCj^ doings, ' She bod tried to .persiiudc hur.solf 
jthat he might have died of hia illness, even if she hfal 
hot taken possession of bis house. Sometime.K sliu 
succeeded in her attempt ;> sometime^ slie did not. 

I They stood by the grave together, and though the 
sun had gone down >tbey could get glimpses over the 
Woodland forj miles; and along the yule in which he 
had been accustomed' to descend every, year with 
hia portable, mill and press to make cider about this 
time. ■ 

Pcfh^ Grace's first grief, the discovery that if 
hfr'hdd Uyed he could, never have. claimed her,; had 
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some power in soitenitig this, the seednd. On Marty’s 
part tncrc was the soine consideration ; never would 
nhe have been his. As no anticipation of gratified 
aflection had been in existence while he was with them 
there was none to be disappointed now that he had 
gone. 

Grace was abased when, by degrees, slie found 
tlisit she had never understood Giles as Marty had 
dune, Marty South alone, of oil the women, in 
liintock and the. world, had approximated to Winter' 
borne's level of. intelligent intercourse with Nature. 
In that respect .she had formed his true complement 
in the other sex, had lived as his counterpart, had sub- 
joined her thoughts to his os a corollary. 

The casual glimiMes which the ordinary pomilation 
bestowed upon that wOndroiis world .of sap and leaves 
culled the Hintock woods had been with these two, 
Gile,s and Marty, a clear gaxe. They had been 
poHKu.sHcd of its finer mysteries as of cummonpiuce 
Knowledge ; had been able to read its iiieroglypns as 
ordinary writing; to tiiem the sights and sounds of 
night, winter, wnd, storm, amid those dense boughs, 
which had to Grace a touch of the uncanny, and even 
of the supernatural, were simple occurrunces who.se 
origin, continuance, , and laws they forekne.w, TJiey 
had planted together, and together they had felled; 
togetlier they had, with the run of the. ycorK, mentally 
collected those remoter signs and symbols which seen 
in few were of runic obscurity, but all together made 
an alpliabet. From the light lashing of the twigs 
upon their faces when brushing through them in the 
dark cither could pronounce upon the species of the 
tree whence they stretched; Irom the quality of tlie 
wind’s murmur cnroitgh a bough cither coulu in like 
manner name its sort afar off. They knew by a glance 
at a trunk if its heart were Bound, or tainted with 
incipient decay ; and by the state of Its upper twigs 
the stratum that had lieen reached by its roots, 'riic 
artifices of the seasons were seen by them from die 
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conjuror's own point of view, and not from that of lIk; 
apectatoft 

'He ou^ht to have married yoHx Marty, aud 
nobody else in die world I' aaid Grace with coiivictioii, 
after thinking m the above strain. 

Marty shook her head. ‘ In all cur outdixir 
and years together, ma'am/ she replied, 'the oiirr 
thing he never spoke of to me was love; nor I 
to him.' 

'Yet you and he could speak In a tongue that 
nobody else knew — not even- my father, though lir: 
came nearest knowing — the tongue of the; trees uml 
fruits and (lowers themselves.' 

She could indulge in mournful AuicicH like tliii; tu 

Marty ; but the hard core to her grief wliicli Miiriy'.'i 

had not^remained. Had she been sure diiit Gilns’.s 
death resulted entirely from his exposure, it would 
have driven herwell-ni^h to insanUy; but there was 
always the bare poasibili^ that his cxiiosure had only 
precipitated what ' was iueyitablc, She longed to 
believe that it had not done even this, 

There was only oiie man wliasu opiiiiuii on tho 
circumstances she would be at all disnoKOd to Lrimi. 
Her husband was that man. Yet to ask him it woiiki 
be liec^sarv to detail the true conditions in wlild) nho 
and Winterborne had lived during theso tliruc, or foiii' 
cj'itical clays ^at followed her flight; aiul in withdraw- 
ing her .oiigbal defiant announcement on timt jioliit 
there seemed a weakness she did not care to show. 
She never doubted that Flcipiers would beliitve lior 
if she made a clean confession of the jictual .situation ; 
but to volunteer the correction would scum like 
sbnalling for a truce, and tliat in her present franio 
ormind was what she did not feel the need of. 

It will probably not appear a surprising statement, 
alter what has been already declared of Flupiers, that 
be man whom Grace's matrimonial fidollty could luit 
kwp feithful was stung into passionate throbs of in- 
terest concerning Uer by her avowal of the contrary. 
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He declaim to hidiself that be had never known 
her dangerously full compass- if she were capable of 
aiich^ a reprisal; .and,.>md^chbly as' it may be - to 
admit the fact, his dwn humiliation tind regret' en- 
gendered a smoulderbg admiratbn of her. 

He passed a month or two' of nervous misery at 
some midland town— the plw to which he- had 
retired- — quite as much rtiisery indeed as Grace, 'could 
she have known of it, would have been inclJh^ to 
in^ct upon any living creature, how mUch .feevier he 
might have wronged her. Then a sudden hope 
dawned upon him f: he wondered if her • afiinhatioii 
wero tme. He asked hiitlself whether it: were ^not 
the act of an innocent woman 'whose pique had for 
the inoment blinded her to the- contingencies ^f such 
an announcement, ' His wide experience of the sex 
had taught him that, in many 'caiSes, women who 
ventured on hazardous phrases did so because they 
lacked an imagination gross enough to feel their full 
force. In this light Grace's bold avowal might merely 
have denoted the desperation of one who was a child 
to the realities of faithlessheafi. 

Fitzpiers's mental sufferings and suspense led him 
at last to taken melancholy journey to the neighbour- 
hood of Little Hintock ; and- here be hovered for hours 
around the scene of the purest- emotional' experiences 
that he had ever known ui his life; He 'walked about 
the woods that surrounded • Melbury 's house, -keep! ng 
out of sight like a criminal, It. -was a fine evening, 
and: on his way homeward he! passed' near Marty 
South's cottage. -As usual she hsid lighted her candle 
without dosing her shutters; he saw her within cm 
he had seen her many times before. ' ' 

- "She was polishing tools ^ and though he' -had not 
wished, to show himself he could not resist speaking 
to her through the half-open door. ‘ What are you 
doing^ that for, Marty?' 

‘Eecause 1' want to clean them. '- They< fire -not 
mine/ He could see indeed that they were not hers, 
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for one w9h a apade. large and heavy, and aaothtr 
waa a biU^hook which she could only have used with 
both hands. The spade, though not a new one, hart 
been so completely burnished that it was bright ns 


Sliver. . . ,4.1 

Fitxpiers somehow divined that they were CtiIos 

Winterbome's, and ho put the question to her. 

She replied in the affirmative. *1 nm going to 
keep 'em/ she said, 'but 1 can't get his apple-imjl 
and press. I wish I could; it is going to be «)U1. 
tliQy 

* Then I will buy it for you/ said Fitsnieiu ' TJijit 
will be making you a. return for a kindness you did 
mt' ,, His glance fell upon the girl’s fare-coloured 
hair, which grown a^in. 'O Marty, those loclts 
of y0uf»— and that letted . • • But it wa.H a kindnii.ss 
ttt send it, nevertheless,’ he added, musingly. 

After this there , was doufidciice between tlieiiv 
such confidence as there had never baen beforu. 
Marty was shy, indeed, of speaking about the lutirr 
and her motives in writing It; but she thnnked him 
warmly for his promise of tno cider-preas. She would 
travel with it in the autumn season us poor Giles Jiud 
done, she. said., She would be quite strong enough 
with . old Creedfe as an assistant. 

' Ah I— diere was. one nearer tO. him tlian you,' snid 
Fitaipiera, referiing to Grace.; ‘One who lived wliiifu 
be lived, and was with him when he died.' 

Then Marty, suspecting, that he did not know tliu 
true circumstances, from the fact that Mrs. Fitx^iiers 
and Mmseir were living apart, told him of Giles'n 
generosity to Grace in giving up his house to her at 
the risk, and possibly the sacrifice, of his own life. 
Vyhen the: surgeon heard it he almost envied 
his chivalrous character. He expressed u wish to 
Marty that his visit to her should be kept secret, nncl 
went home thoughtful, feeling that in more than our 
sqnse his journey to Hintockjiad not been in vain. 

He would have given much to win Grace's foiijivo- 
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ness then. . But whatever he dared hope for in that 
kind irom the future there nothing to be done 
yet, whHc Giles Winterborne's memory was green. 
To wait was imperative. A little time mieht melt 
her frozen thoughts, and lead her to look on him with 
toleration, if not with love. 
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XLV 

W21UCS and months of mourning for Wintcrhonu! liiul 
been passed by Grace in the soothing monotony of 
the memorial act to which she and Marty had devoted 
themselves. Twice a week the pair went in the dii>ik 
to Hintock Churchyard, and, like the two inoiiriiur.s 
in CymbBUtu, sweetened his sad grave with their 
flowers and their tears. 

Nothinp[ ^er had brought home to her with such 
force as this death how little acquirements and culture 
weigh beside sterling personal character. While lier 
simple sorrow for his loss took n son:er edge with tin: 
lapse of the autumn and winter seasons, her. self- 
repro^ at having had a possible hand in causing it 
knew alight abatement. 

Little occurred at Hintocit during these inunthu of 
the fall and decay of the leaf. Discussion of tint 
almost contemporaneous death of Mrs. Churmnnrl 
abroad had wa;^ and waned. There was a riimniir 
that her death had resulted less from the shot than 
from the effect of fright upon her personal condition 
at the time ; but this was never verihed. EltspicrK 
had had a fortunate escape from being dragged Into 
the inquiry which followed the catastrophe, tlirough 
the accident of having parted from his mistroH-s jimt 
before it, under the influence of Marty South’s letter 
■ —the tiny instrument of a cause deep iit naturu. 

Her body was not brought home. It seemed to 
accord well with the fitful fever of that im[}a8Bioiied 
woman's life that she should not have found an English 
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grave. She had enjoyed but a life-interest in the 
estate, which after her death passed to a relative ol 
her husband’s — one who knew not Felice, one whose 
purpose seemed to be to blot out every vestige of her. 

On a certain day in February — the cheerful day of 
St. Valentine — a letter reached Mrs. Fitzpiers, which 
had been mentally promised her for that particular 
day a long time before. 

Her husband announced that he was living at 
some midland town, where he had obtained a temporary 
practice as assistant to a local medical man, whose 
curative principles were all wrong, though he dared 
not set them right. He had thought fit to com- 
municate with her on that day of tender traditions to 
inquire if, in the event of his obtaining a substantial 
practice that he had in view elsewhere, she could 
forget the past and bring herself to join him. 

There the practical part ended ; he then went 
on : — 

My last year of experience has added ten years to my age, 
dear Grace, and dearest wife that ever erring man under- 
valued. You may be absolutely indiiFerent to what I sayi 
but let me say it ; I have never loved any woman alive or 
dead as I love, respect, and honour you at this present 
moment. What you told me in the pride and naughtiness of 
your heart I never believed [this, by the way, was not strictly 
true]; but even if I had believed it, it could never have 
estranged me from you. Is there any use in telling you-— no, 
there is not- — that I dream of your fresh lips more frequently 
than I say my prayers : that the old familim rustle of your 
dress often returns upon my mind till it distracts me ? If you 
could condescend evert only tb see me again you would be 
breathing life into a corpse. My pure, pure Grace, modest as 
a turtledove; how came I ever to possess you ? For the sake 
of being present in your mind on this lovers’ day, I think I 
would almost rather have you hate me a little than not think 
of me at all. You may call my fancies whimsical ; but 
remember, sweet, lost one, that ‘nature is fine in love, and 
where ’tis fine it sends some instance of itself.’— I will not 
intrude Upon you further how. Make me a little bit happy 
by sending back one line to. say that youwill consent, at any 
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rate, to a short interview. L will meet you and leave you as 
a mere acquaintance, if you will only afford' me this slight 
means of making a few explanations, and of putting my 
position before you. Believe me, in spite of all you may do 
or feel, your lover always (pnce your husband), E. F. 

It was, oddly enough, the first occasion, or nearly 
the first, on- which Grace had ever received a'.iove- 
letter from him, his courtship having taken placd» 
under conditions which rendered letter-writing un- 
necessary. Its perusal, therefore, had a certain 
novelty for her. She thought that, upon the whole, 
he wrote love-letters very well. But the chief rational 
interest of the letter to the reflective Grace lay in the 
chance that such a meeting as he proposed would 
afford her of setting her doubts at rest one way or the 
other on her actual share in Winterborne's death. 
The relief of consulting a skilled mind, the one pro- 
fessional man who had seen Giles at that time, would 
be immense. As for that statement that she had 
uttered in her disdainful grief, which at'the time she 
had regarded as her triumph, she was quite prepared 
to admit to him that his belief was the true one ; for 
in wronging herself as she did when she made it she 
had done what to her was a far more serious thing, 
wronged Winterborne’s memory. 

Without consulting her father, or any one in the 
house or out of it, Grace replied to the letter. She 
agreed to meet Fitzpiers on two conditions, of which 
the first was that the place of meeting should be the 
top of High-Stoy Hill, the second that he would not 
object to Marty South accompanying her. 

Whatever art, much or little, there may have been 
in Fitzpiers’s so-called valentine to his wife, he felt a 
delight as of the bursting of spring when her brief 
reply came. It was one of the few pleasures that he 
had experienced of late years at all resembling those 
of his early youth. Fie promptly replied that he 
accepted the conditions, and named the day and hour 
at which he would be on the spot she mentioned. 
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A few mintites Before three on the appointed 
found him climbing the well-known hill, which had 
been the axis of so many critical movements in their 
lives during his residence at Hintock. 

The sight of each homdly and' well-remembered 
object swelled the regret that seldom left him now. 
Whatever paths might lie open to his future the 
soothing shades of Hintock were forbidden him for 
, ever as a permanent dwelling-place. 

He longed for the society of Grace, But to lay 
offerings on her slighted altar was his first aim, and 
until her propitiation was complete he would GOnstrain 
her in no way to return to him. The least reparation 
that he could make, in a case where he would gladly 
have made much, would be to let her- feel herself 
absolutely free to cho'ose between living with him and 
without him. 

Moreover,. a subtlist in emotions, he cultivated as 
under glasses strange and mournful pleasures that he 
would not willingly let die just at present. To show 
any forwardness in suggesting dc mochts Tmendi to 
Grace would be to put an end to these exotics; To 
be the vassal of her sweet will for a time— he demanded 
no more, and found solace in the contemplation of the 
soft miseries she cau^d him. 

Approaching the hill with a mind strung to these 
notions Fitzpiers discerned a gay procession of people 
coming down the way, and was not long in perceiving 
it to be a wedding-party. Though the wind was keen 
the women were in light attire, and the flowered 
waistcoats of the men had a pleasing vividness of 
pattern. Each of the gentler ones clung to the arm 
of her partner so tightly as to have With him one step, 
rise, swing, gait, almost one centre of gravity. In the 
buxom bride Fitzpiers recognized no other than Suke 
Damson, who in her light gown looked a giantess ; 
the small husband beside her he saw to be Tim 
Tangs,' : 

Fitzpiers could not escape, for they had seen hint ; 
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though of all tbti beauties of tJje worW whom he did 
ilot.wiah- to meet Suke was the chief.. Hut lie piit the 
best face qn the matter that he could and oiiije on, 
the approaching' compaii/ evidently (li.sciis.sing hi>n 
and his separation from Mrs. Fitspiei’s. Ab the 
couples closed upon him he exprCKSCtl his coiigraLula- 
tions. ■ 

'We be just walking round the pfiriHlies tn hIioiv 
ourselves a bit,’ said Tim. ' Tii*.st wo hot turros.s to 
Great Hintocki then back to here, and from licj’o wo 
go to. Revellers Inn and Marslnvood, and then roiimt 
by the cross roads home. Home, sayn I, but it won’t 
be that long. We be o/T in a couple of inoiitlut.' 

‘Inde^ Whereto?’ 

Tim informed him that they were going to Now 
Zealandi Not but that he would Imve heen eontentrrl 
with Hintock, but his wife was ambitionn and wnriuid 
to leave ; so he had given way. , . 

' Then good-bye/ said ritapiers ; ' I may mu wte 
you again.’ He shook hands with Tim and hirnod 
to the bride. 'Good-bye, .Suke,' ho .said, tiikiiig her 
hand also. 'I wish you and your hii.Hliiiiid iiroiipr ii’iiy 
in the country you have chosen.’ With lliis lie h;li 
them, and hastened on to hi.s uppoiiUnieiil. 

The wedding-party re-formud mid rcisumf;!! iiian:li 
likwise. But in restoring hi.s arm to .Suke, ’liiii 
noticed that her full and blooming countonanco liad 
undergone a change.-' 'HnlJul mo de(ir--whui's ihu 
matter ? ' said Tim. 

'.Nothing to speak o',’ said 'sho. But to give the 
lie to her assertion she was soixod with laclirynui.su 
twitches, that soon produced a dribbling face. 

' How — what thu devil's this about ? ' o.xidaiiiuid the 
bridegroom, 

.'She’s a little wee bit overcome, [>oor ilwirl* said 
the first bridesmaid, unfolding her hamllcorcfiiof aiui 
Wiping Suke’s eyes. 

'fnever did like parting from peojile I ' said Siiko 
as soon as she could speak. 
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‘ Why him in p^cicular ? ’ . ' . 

‘Well“he'fl such a clever, doctoi', that 'tis a 
thousand pities we sha'n't see him any more I 
There'll be no such clever doctor os he in New 
Zealand, if I should be wanting one in a few 
months; and the. thought o't got the better of my 
feelings I ' . 

. They walked on, but Tim’s face hnd grown rigid 
and pole, for he recalled alight circumstances dis- 
regarded at the time of their occurrence. The 
former boisterous laughter of the wcdding-pnrty ut 
the groomsman's jokes was heard rising between the 
hedges no more. : 

By this time Fitzpiera had advanced on his way 
to the hill, where he saw two figures emerging from 
the bank on the right hand. These were the expected 
ones, Grace and Mnrty South, who had evidently come 
there by a short and secret path through the wood. 
Grace was inufllcd up in her winter drc.is, and he 
thought that .she hud never looked so apductiyo as at 
this moment, in the noontide, bright, but hcatless sun, 
and the keen wind, and the purplish-grey . inassds of 
brushwood around. Fitspiers continued to regard tin: 
nearing picture, till at length- their glances met for a 
moment, when she demurcTy sent ofThers at a tangent 
and gave him the benefit of her three-quarter mce, 
while with courteous completeness of coiuluct he hTuxl 
his hat in a lame arc. Marty dropped beliind ; aiul 
when Fitzpiers lielcl put his hand Grace loudmd it 
with her fingers. 

' ] have Bgrccid to be. here mostly becaiisc*. I 
wanted to ash you something iniporiaiit,' .said Mrs. 
Fitzpiers, her intonation niMulacing in a direction 
that she had not quite wished it to tiiko. 

‘ I am most attentive/ said her husband ‘ Shall 
we take to the trees for privacy? ' 

Grace demurred, and Flupiei's gave in, and they 
kept outside by the gate, 

At any^ratc, she would take his arm P Tins also 
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was gravely negatived, the refusal being audible tii 
Mar^, - 

' Why not ? ’ he inquired. . 

' O, Mr. Fitzpiers — how caii you ask ? ' 

' RJght, righ t,^ said he, his edusi venesa .shrivelled 1 1 p. 

As they walked on she returned to her Inquiry. 

' It is about a matter that may perhaps be unplcuHaiii 
to you. But I think I need not consider that tr>u 
carefully.’ 

‘ Not at all,’ said Fitzplera licroicully. 

She then took him back to the time of poor 
Winterbome’a death, and related the pisicise uircuni- 
stances amid which his fatal illness hud come iqion 
him, particularizing the daumiioss of the shelter to 
which he had betaken himSclf, his coiiceulmcnt from 
her of the hardships that he was iiiiderguing, all that 
he pul up with, all that he hotl done fiir her 
ih his acnipulouB considerateneaa. The ruti-uspeei 
brought her to tears as she asked him if he thought 
that the sin of having driven him to hi.s death wiis 
upon her. 

Fitzpiers could hardly help showing his sutinfacliuii 
at what her narrative indirectly revealed, the tictiial 
harmlessnesB of an escapade with her lover whirJi had 
at first, by her own showing, looked so grave, and lie 
md not care to inquire whether tlint hfli'nil(‘.Hsna.s.s had 
been: the result of aim or of accident. With rugurd to 
her question he declared that in his judgment no 
human beinff could answer it. He thought that upon 
the whole the balance of probnbilitius turned In her 
javour. Wiuterborne’s apparent strength, during tlie 
Imc months of his life, must hnvo been delusive, It 
had often occurred that after a first attack of that 
insidious disease a person's apiiareiit recovery was a 
physiological mendacity. 

The relief which came to Grace lay almost as 
much m sharing her knowledge of the iwu-ticiilara 
wch an inteiligent mind as in the nssur.nices Pltzpicra 
gave . her.. Well, then, to put this ciiae. keforu you 
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and obtain your profeSBlonal opinion wna chiefly why 
I consented to come here to-day/ said she, when he 
had reached the aforesaid conclusion. 

' For no other reason at all ? * he asked ruefully. 

‘ It was nearly the whole.' 

They stood and looked over a gate at twtmty or 
thirty starlingfl feeding in the gnus, and he started 
the talk again by saying in a low voice, ' And yet I 
love you more than ever 1 loved you in my life/ 

Grace did not move her eyes from the birds, and 
folded her delicate lips as if to keep them in subjection. 

'■It is a different kind of love altogether/ .said he, 
' Leas passionate ; more profound. It. has nothing to 
do with the material conditions of the object at nil; 
much to do with her diameter ajid goodness, (US 
revealed by closer observation. " Love talks with 
better knowledge, and knowledge with deaixir love." ’ 

* That's out of Mtaswre forMcasnra' HJiid she alily. 

' 0 yes — 1 meimt it us a citation,’ blandly replied 

Fitspiers. 'Well then, why not give me a very^ little 
bit of your heart again ? ' 

The crash of a felled tree in the depths of the 
nearest wood recalled the past at that moment, and 
all the homely faithfuliiess of Wlnterborne. ‘ Don't 
ask it I My heart is in the grave with Giles,' she 
replied .staunchly. 

' Mine is with you — in no less deep a grave, 1 fear, 
according to that.' 

' I am very sorry ; luit it cannot be helped. ’ 

* How enn you be sorry for me, when you wilfully 

keep open the grave ? ' : 

' O no — tharfl not so,' returned Grace quickly ; and 
moved to go away from him. : 

' But clearest Grace I ’ .said he, ! You liave. coii- 
dciscondcd p come; and I thought from It tlint pcsrhnpH 
when I had pn.sBed through a mng state of prolkition 
you would be generous. But if there can be no hope 
of our getting completely reconciledi treat me gently-^ 
wretch though I am. ' 
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'1; did. not sajr you were n wretch, nor have I ever 
aaidao,'. 

' But you have such a contemptuous way of looking 
at me that I fear you think so.' 

Grace's heart struggled between the wish not to 
be harsh and the fear that’ she' might mislead him. 

' I cannot look contemptuous unless I feel contemjH,’ 
she said evasively, ' and all 1 feel is lovclessncss,' 

‘I have been-' vety bad I 'know,' he returned. 
'But unless you can really love me again, Grace, I 
would rather go away from you for ever. I don't 
want you: to receive me again for duty’s sake, or 
anythij^ of' that sort . -If I . had .not cared more for 
your aflection and fotghreneas than my own personal 
comfort I should never have come back here. I could 
have obtained a practice at a distance, and have lived 
my own . life, wimput coldness or reproach, Bvit I 
havd chosen tp.return to the one spot on earth where 
my name. is tarniahed^to enter the house of a man 
from whom I have had worse, treatment than from any 
other man alive — all for you 1*. 

This was undeniably true, and it had its weight 
wim Grace, who began to look as if she thought .hIic 
had been shocking'ly severe. 

: ' Before you.go,^ he continued, * 1 want to know 
your pl^ure about me: what you wish me to do, or 
not to do.' '• . • ■ 


You are independent of me, and it seems, a 
mockery to Mk lhatr Far be it from me to advi.se. 
But I will thmk It over, I rather need advice myNclf 
than stand m a poairioa to give it* . 

- ' don’t n^d advice, wisest, dearest woman 
c/iat ever lived. If you did j 

‘ Would' you give it ito mo? ’ ; ; . 

• [Would you act; upon what I gave ? ' 

h«p T “id Ac, smiling tlespity 

fni - tlw most corrsct 'ima proper course 
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' It Is so > easy forme to ray, and yet I dare not, foir 
it would be provoking; you to remonstrances.' 

Knowing, of cburse, what the advice would be, she 
did not press, him .further, and was about to beckon 
Marty forward and leave him, when lie interniptftd 
her with, '01 one moment, dear Gnice—yoii will 
meet me again ? ' 

She eventually agreed to see him that day fort> 
night. Fitspiers expostulated at the interval, but the 
hmf-alarmed earnestness with, which she entreated him 
not to come sooner, made him say hastily, that he 
submitted to her will— that he would regard her sis a 
friend only, anxious for his reform, and well-being, til) 
such time as she, might allow him to exceed clint 
privilege. 

All this wns to assure her; it was only ton clear 
that he had not won her cxmfldence yet. It amazed 
Fitspiera, and overthrew all .his deductions fi'nin 
previous experience, to find tliat this girl, though .she 
had been married to him, could yet b.c so coy. Not- 
withstmiding a certain fuHcination that it carried with 
ft hla reflcctioiia were sombre as he went homeward ; 
he Saw how deep hod been his offence to produce so 
grctit a wariness in a gentle mid once iiiiHuspicitniM 
soul. . 

He wra hiniscir too fastidiou.s to care to coerce 
her. To be on object of misgiving or dislike to 
a woman who shared his home Was what he could 
not endure the thought of. Life us it stood was more 
tolerable. 

When he was gone Marty joined Mrs. Fitspiers, 
She would rain have consulted Marty on the quc.stion 
of Platonic relutionu with her former husband, as she 
preferred to r<;p;nrd him. But Marty showed no great 
interest in their nffnirs, so Grace said nothing. They 
cunie onward and saw Melbury standing at Mie nermc 
of the relling which had been audible to them, when, 
telling Marty that she wished her meeting with Mr. 
Fitiixiicrs to be kept private, she loft the girl to join 
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her father, At any rate she would consult bini on ehu 
expediency of occasionaliy seeing her husband. 

Her father cheerful, and walked by her side afi 
he had done in earlier daya ' 1 was thinking of you 
when you came up,’ he said. 'I have considered that 
what has happened is for the best. Since your 
husband is gone awa^, and seems not to wish to 
trouble you, why, let him go, and drop out of your life. 
Many women are worse off, You can live horo 
comfortably enough, and he can emigrate, or do whut 
he likes for his good. . -I wouldn’t mind sending him 
die further sum of money he might naturally expect to 
come to him, so that you may not be bothered with 
him any more. . He could haimy have gone on living 
here without speaking to me, or meeting me ; mul 
that would have been very unpleasant on both aidea.’ 

- These remarks checked her intentions. Tiioru 
was a sense of weakness in following them by saying 
that, she had jusCiinet her husband, by appointmenti, 
Then you would adylse me not to communicate with 
him?' she observed, 

‘ I shall never advise ’ee again. You are your own 
mistress-^o as you like. But my opinion in that if 
you. don t . live with him you had bettor Jive without 
him, and not go shilly-shallying and playing bo-peou. 
You sent him away j ahd now^e's gone. Very well 
trouble him no more,' * 

Grace felt a ^uiltiness^she hardly knew why— ^and 
made no confeamon. 
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XLVI 

Thj: wcxids were uiimtei'esting, and Grace stayed 
indoora a great deal. She. became quite a studeiitj 
• reading more than she had done since her marriage. 
But her seclusion was always broken for the periodical 
visit to Winterborne'a grave with' Marty, which was 
kept up with pious strictness for the purpose of 
piittiug snowdrops, primroses, and other vernal llowers 
thereon as they come. 

One afternoon at sunset she wus standing under 
the trees just at the back of her lathei^'s>gardeii which, 
like the rest of the Hintqck indosnres, abutted into 
the wood. A alight . footpath led along here, forming 
.a secret way to either of the houses by getting through 
its boundary hedge, Grace was about to adopt this 
mode of entry ^eh a figure approached along the 

E atb, and held up his hand to detain her. It was her 
usband. . 

f I am delighted,' he said, coming. up out of breath j 
and there seemed no reason to doubt his words. ' I 
saw you some way off— I was afraid you would go in 
before I could reach yoii,' 

' It is a week before the time,’ said she reproach- 
fully. ‘ I said a fortnight fronl the last meeting,’ 

‘ My dear/ .yop.;d 9 n't Supphae- 1. could wait a fort- 
night withoht tryjti|^ 'to get a glimpse of you, even 
though you had declined to meet inel Woiuditmake 
you angry to knoW that I have been along this patli 
at dusk three or four times since our last meeting? 
Well, how are you ? ' ; 
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She did not refuse her hand, but when he showed 
a wish to retain it a moment longer than mere 
formality required she made it smaller, so that it 
slipped away from him, with again that same alarmed 
look which always followed his attempts in this 
direction. He saw that she was not yet out of the 
elusive mood ; not yet to be treated presumingly ; 
and he was correspondingly careful to tranquillize 
her. 

His assertion had seemed to impress her some- 
what. ‘ I had no idea you came so often,’ she said. 
' How far do you come from ? ’ 

‘From Sherton Abbas where I am temporarily 
staying. I always walk the distance here, for if I hire 
people will know that I come; and my success with 
you so far has not been great enough to justify such 
overtness. Now, my dear one—as \ nmst call you - 
I put it to you : will you see me a little oftener as the 
spring advances ? ’ 

Grace lapsed into unwonted sedateness and avoid- 
ing the question, said : ‘ I wish you would concentrate 
on your profession, and give up those strange studies 
that used to distract you so much. I am .sure you 
would get on.’ 

‘ It is the very thing I am doing. I was going to 
ask you to burn--or, at least, get rid of - -all my 
philosophical literature. It is in the bookca.ses in your 
rooms. The fact is I never cared much Ibr abstru.se 
studies.’ 

‘I am so glad to hear you say that. And those 
other books— those piles of old plays—what good are 
they to a medical man ? ’ 

‘ None whatever ! ’ he replied cheerfully, ‘ Sell 
them at Sherton for what they will fetch.' 

‘And those dreadful old French romance.s with 
their horrid spening.s of“filz" and " ung" and “ilz" 
and “ mary ” and “ ma foy " ? ’ 

‘ You haven’t been reading them, Grace ? ’ 

‘ O no— I just looked into them, that was all.’ 
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' Make a bonfire of 'em directly you get home. I 
meant to do it. myself. I can't think wnat possessed 
me ever to collect them. I have only a . few pro- 
fessional hand-books now, and am quite a practical 
man. I am in hopes of having some good news to 
tell you soon, and &eii do you think that you could — ; 
come to. me again ? 

‘ I would rather you did not prete me on that just 
now,' she implied with some feeling, ' You have said 
you mean to lead a new, useful, effectual life; but I 
should like to see you put it in practice for a little 
while before you address that query to me. Besides 
^I could not live with you I ' . . . 

'Why not?' 

. Grace was silent a few instants. : ' I go with 
Marty to Giles's grave. I almost Worship him. We 
swore we. would show him that devotion. And I 
mean to keep it up,' 

‘ Well, I wouldn't mind that at all. I have no right 
to expect anything else, and I will not wish you to 
keep away, 1 llkM the man as well as shy I 'ever 
knew. In short, 1 would accbmpwy you a part of 
the way to the grave; and smoke a cigar on the 
stile while I waited till you came back.' 

' Then you haven’t given up smoking P ' 

' Well — ahem— >- 00 . I have thought of doing so, 

but ’ ^ _ 

. His extreme compimsance hod rather disconcerted 
Grace, and the question about smoking had been to 
effect a diversion, Presently she said firmly, and 
with, a moisture In. her eye that he could not see, as 
her mind returned to poor Giles's * frustrate ffhost ’ : 
' I don't like you-r’to apeak lightly on that subject, if 
you did speak lightly. To be frank with you— -quite 
fraLnk<— {•! think of him as my betrothed lover stUl, 1 
cannot help it, . So that it would be wrong for me 
to. join you.' ; ! 

Fitzpiers was now uneasy.' 'You say your be- 
trothed lover still,’ he rejoined. • ♦ When, then, were 
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you betrothed, to .bim-y or .engaged, a^ we cornmon 
■people ;5ay 

.'Whenyou.wercaway.'.- 

' How, could that be ? ’ . 

. Grace .would have 'avoided this ; but .her natural 
candour led her on. . It was wheii I was under the 
impression that my marriage with you wos iiboiit Lu 
be dissolved, and tmt he. cbold then marry itic. So 1 
enrauraged.hiro to loye.me.' 

EiUpiers. winced visibly; and yet, upon the whole, 
she was. right in,, telling jL Indeed, n is perception 
that , she was right .in: her absolute sincerity kept .up 
his affectionate adroiiation for her under the pain of 
the rebuff. Time had been when the nvowiil that 
Grace had deliberately taiken steps to replace him 
■would have, brought him no sorrow. But sJie so far 
ddmipated him now,that he could not bear to hear her 
words, although the object of her high regard was 
no niorci . . i . ■ • i-, .'i i r • . ? 

. -It, is: rough. 'Upon me-i-that|- be said bitterly. 
‘Ok. Grace — I did not know ybu-^trled to get rid of 
me I ,I suppose it is of no use, but I a^, ttiiinot 
you ;hope tp-^find a little, love Jn-your heart for • me 

‘If I could I, would oblige .you; but I fear J 
cannot I* $he mpliod, with illogical ruchilhess. 'Anti 
I don’t see why you should mind ray liaving hud one 
loveri.besides yburself in my life, when you have had 
.ao.inanyi'-;,i 

l'' you honestly that I love you better 

ti^ all of., them :put together, and that’s whnt you 
:wiIlnp.t;teU,mel’ • \ 

.■:Jd..am sorry, .but. I; fear;! cannot,'. she said.'.sWiimr 
agam. . . ^ 

intoher indistmet-ftte as if hewould read the future 
there. 'Now have pity, and tcJI me : will yon try ? ’ 

• To. love you again ? ’ ^ . 

'^Y.esi; jfyou can.' , ; 
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‘ I don't know how to reply,* she answered, her em- 
burrussmeiit proving her truth. ' Will you promise to 
leave me quite free as to seeing you or not seeing you ?’ 

‘ Certainly, Have I given any ground for you to 
duubt my first promise in that respect ? ' 

She was obliged to admit that he had not, 

‘Then I think you might get your heart out of 
tliut grave,' said he with playful sadness. ‘It has 
l.xieii there a long time.’ 

She faintly shook her head, but said; ' I’ll try to 
think of you more~if I can.’ 

With this Fitzpiera was compelled to be satisfied, 
niid he asked her when she would meet him again. 

‘ A, s we arranged — in a fortnight.' 

' If it must be a fortnight it must 1' 

‘ This time at least. I'll consider by the day 1 sec 
you tigaiii if I cun shorten the interval.* 

' Well, be that :is it may, I shall come at least twice 
n wttek to look at your window.' 

'You must do as you like about that. .Gdod' 
night.' . ' 

‘ Sny “husband.*” : : 

Shu seemed olrhoat inclined t6 give him the word ; 
but exclaiming, ' No, no; I caiinot,* slipped through 
the garden hedge and disappeared. 

Fitspiers did not exaggerate when he told . her 
that he should haunt the precincts of the dwellings 
But his persistence in this course did not result n 
his seeing her much oftener than at the fortnightly 
interval t^ich she had herself marked out as proper. 
At these times, however^ she punctually appeor^ed, 
and as the spring wore on the meetings were kept up, 
though their character changed but little with , the 
increase in their number. 

. The small garden of the .cottage occupied by. the 
Tangs family— dather, son, a,nd now son’s wife— aligned 
with the larger one of the timber-dealer at its upper 
end; and when young Tim, after leaving, work at 
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MelbuiT'S. stood, at dusk . in the little bower at the 
corner of his incloaure to smoke a pipe, he frequently 
observed the surgeon pass along tne outside track 
. before- mentioned. Fitxpiers always walked loiter' 

S , pensively, looking with a shai'p eye into the 
:ns one after another as he proceeded for 
.iers did not wish to leave Che now absorbing 
spot Coo quickly after travelling so far to reach it; 
hoping alwap for a glimpse of her whom he passion - 
atdy desired to take to his arms anew. 

Now Tim began to be struck with these loitering 
progresses along the garden boundaries in the gloam- 
ing, and wondered what they boded. It was naturally 
quite out of his power to divine the singular senti- 
mental revival in Fitzpiers's heart: the fmeness of 
tissue . which otuW take a deep, emotional — nlmo.st 
wo an artistic -^ pleasure in being the yearning 
fjKMasMrfvt/o. of a.wbinaq he once had deserted woiilu 
have seemed an absurdity tp the young, sawyer. Mr. 
and. Mrs,; Fitwiers ^ere separated; therefore the 
queitoon of affection as between them was settled, 
out his Suke bad, since that meeting on tlieir inaiThige 
Wv fo^atantly admitted, to the mgency of lii« 
questioning, a good deal concerning her past lcvitiu.>i. 
Puctiog all thin^ together he could hardly avoid 

wyaterious visits to this spot 
*1 hb roof. But he modr. 

h^self fairly ^easy; the vessel in which they were 

'noithj and then Suke 
y^iua be -out of Fitrolerss. way for . ever, 

interyafat iMt expired, and the eve of thdr 
arrived. They were pausing in the room of 
tjie cottage allotted to them by Tim’s father, after ii 
busy day of preparation which left.them weary. In a 
cwmer stood their boxes, crammed and cordedi their 
case for the hold having already been sent away 

Suke’s'plump face and 
rnS looking into It, and upon the face of 
. im- soat^ m a .comer,: and upon the walls of his 
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father's house, which he was beholding; that ni^ht 
almost for the last time. 

Tim_ Tangs was hot hapjpy. This scheme :of 
emigration was dividing him from his father— for old 
Tangs would on no account leave Hintock — and had 
it not been for Suke’a reputation and hia own dignity 
Tim would at the last moment have abandoned the 
project. As he sat in the back mrt of the room he 
I'egarded her moodily, and the tire, and the boxes. 
One thing he had jparticularly noticed this evening^ — 
she was very restlesa, fitful in her actions, unable to 
remain seated, and in a marked degree depressed. 

‘Sorry that you be going, after all, Suke?' he 
said. 

She sighed involuntarily. *1 don't know but. that 
I be,' she answered. ' 'Tia natural, isn’t it, when one 
is going away ? ’ 

' But you wasn't born here as 1 was.' 

•No.' 

' There's folk left behind that you’d fain have with 
'ee, I reckon ? ’ 

• Why do you think that ? ’ 

'I've seen things, andT've heard things | and 
Suke, I say 'twill be a good move for me to get 'ee 
away. I don't mind bis leavings abroad, but I do 
mind 'em at home.' 

Suke's face was not changed from its. aspect of 
listless indifference by the words. She answered 
nothing: and shortly after he went, but for his 
customary pipe of tobacco at the top of the garden. 

The restlessness of Suke had indeed, owed its 
presence to the g^entleman of Tim's suspicions, but in 
a different and— it must be added in justice to 'hern- 
more innocent sense than he . supposed, judging from 
former doings. She had accidentally discovered that 
Fitzpiers was in the habit of coming secretly once or 
twice a week to Hintock, and knew that this evening 
was a favourite one of the seven for his journey. As 
she was going next day to lea've the country Suke 
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thouffht there could be no great barm in giving wav to 
a litue sentimentality by obtaining a glimpse of him. 
quite .unknown to himself or to anybody, and thus 
taking a silent last farewell. Aware that Fitzpiers's 
time Tor passing was at hand she . thus betray^ her 
feeling. , No sooner, therefore, had Tim left the room 
than she let herself noiselessly out of the house and 
hastened to the comer of the garden, whence she 
could Witness the surgeon's transit across the scene, if> 
he had not already gone by. 

Her light cotton dress was visible to Tim lounging 
in the arbour of the opposite corner, though he was 
hidden from her. He saw her stealthily climb into 
the hedge, and so ensconce herself there that nobody 
could have the least doubt her purpose was to watch 
unseen for a passer<by, 

He went across to the spot and stood behind her. 
Suke started, having in her blundering way forgotten 
that he might be near. She at once descended from 
the hedge. , ; . 

‘So he's coming to-night,' said Tim laconically. 

' And we be always anxious to see our dears,' 

' He if coining to-night,’ she replied with dchanco. 

‘ And we 6a auxious for our dears I ^ 

'Then will you step indoors, where yoiir deal' will 
soon jine 'ee? We've to niouster by half-past three 
to-morrow, and if we don’t get to . bed by eight at 
latest our faces will be as long os clock-cases all day.' 
She hesitated for a minute but ultimately obeyed, 

S slowly down the garden to the house, where he 
the door-latch click behind her. 

Tim was incensed beyond measure. ITLs marriage 
had w far been a tottd failure, a source of bitter 
regret ; : and the only reurse for improving his case, 
tl^t of leaving the country,, was a sorry, and po.ssibly 
might not be a verv enectual one. Do what he 
would hia domestic sky was likely to be overcast to 
the end of the day. Thus he brooded, and hia 
resentment gachei^ force. He craved , a means of 
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striking one blow back at the cause of his cheerless 
plight while he was still ou the scene of his dis- 
comBture. For some minutes no method suggested 
itself, and then he had an idea. 

Comiug to a sudden resolution he hastened along 
the garden, and entered tlie one attached to the next 
cottage, which had formerly been the dwelling of a 
gam^eeper, Tim descended the path to the Ixick of 
die house, where only an old woman lived at present, 
and reaching the wall he stopped. Owing U> the 
.slope of the ground the roof-eaves 'of the linnay were 
here within touch; and he' thrust his arm up' under 
them, feeling about in the space on the top of the 
wall plate. 

‘ Ah, I thought my inemor/ didn’t deceive me I' 
he Upped silently, 

■ With some exertion he drew down a cobwebbc.d 
object curiously framed in iron, which clanked as he 
moved it. It was about three feet in length and half 
as wide. Tim contemplated it as well a.s he could in 
the d}riiig >llght of day, and raked oflf die cobwebs 
with his band; 

‘ That will spoil hil pretty shins for’ni I reckon 1’ 
he said. 

It was a man-trap. : 
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XLVII 

Wbre the inventors of automatic machines to be 
ranged according ;to the excellence of their devices 
for producing sound artistic torture, the creator of 
the mU'trap would occupy a very respectable, if not u 
very high, place. 

; It should rather, however, be said, the inventor of 
the particular form of map-trap of which this found iJi 
the keeperls outhouse was a specimen. For there 
vere ptnw shapes and odior sizes, Instruments which, 
if placed in a row beside one of the type diainterrerl 
by Tim, would have worn:- the subordinate aspect 
of the bears, wild boars, or wolves in a tmvelling 
menagerie as compared with the leading lion oi- tiger. 
In shorty though many varieties had been in use 
during those centuries which we are accu.stoj)Tetl to 
look back upon as the true arid only period of merry 
England— in the rural districts more especially^— nnd 
onward down to the third decade of the nineteenth 
century, this model had borne the palm, and had been 
most usually followed when the orchards and estates 
required new ones. 

_Thw had been the toothless variety used by the 
.softer-bearte^ landlords — quite contemptible in their 
cletnmcy. The jaws of these resembled the jaws of 
an old-TOman to whom time has left nothing but 
gums. There were also the interriiediate or half- 
toothed sorts, probably devised by the middle-nnturud 

influence of their wives; 
two inches of mercy, two inches of cruelty, two Inches 
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of mere nip, two inches of probe, and so on, tlirough 
the whole extent of the jaws. There were also, as a 
class apart, the bruisers, which did not lacerate the 
flesh, but only crushed the bone. 

The sight ofone of these gins, when set, produced 
a vivid impression that it was endowed with life. It 
exhibited the combined aspects of a shark, a crocodile, 
tmd n scorpion. Each tooth was in the form of a 
tapering spine two and a quarter inches long, which, 
when the jaws were closed, stood In alternation . from 
this side and from that. When they were open the 
two halves formed a complete circle between two and 
three feet in diameter, the plate or tread ing-place in 
the midst being 'about a foot square, woHe :from 
beneath extendi in opposite directions the. soul of 
the apparatus, . the pair of springs, each one having 
been m its prime of a atiffneas to render necessary a 
lever or the whole weight of the body when forcing It 
down, though rust bad weakened it somewhat now. 

There were men at this time still living at Hintock 
who remembered when the gin and others like it were 
in use, Tim Tanga's great-uncle bad endured a night 
of six hours in this: very trap, which lamed him for fife. 
Once a keeper of Hintock woods set it on the track of 
a poacher, and afterwards coming back that way for- 
getful of what he had done wmked into it himself. 
The wound brought on . lockjaw, of which he died. 
This event occurred during the thirties, and by the year 
1840 the use of such implements was well-nigh dis- 
continued in the neighbourhood. But being made 
entirely of iron they by no means disiqipeared, and in 
almost every village one could be found in some nook 
or corner as readily as this was found by Tim. It had 
indeed been a fearful amusement of Tim and other 
Hintock lads — especially those who hari a dim sense of 
becoming renowned poachers when they reached their 
prime — to drag out this trap from its hiding, set it, 
and throw it with billets of wood, which were pene- 
trated by the teeth to the depth of near an inch. 
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As soon as he had examined the trap and found 
that the hinges and springs were fairly perfect, he 
shouldered it without more ado and returned with his 
burden to his own garden, passing on through the 
hedge to the path immediately outside the boundary. 
Here by the help of a stout stake he set the trap, and 
laid it carefully behind a bush while he went forward 
to reconnoitre. As has been stated, nobody passed 
this way for days together sometimes ; but there was 
just a possibility that some other pede.stnan than the 
one in request might arrive, and it behoved Tim to 
be careful as to the identity of his victim. 

Going about a hundred yards along the rising 
ground to the right he reached a ridge whereon a large 
and thick holly grew. Beyond this for some distance 
the wood was more open, and the course which Fitz- 
piers must pursue to reach the point, if he came 
to-night, was visible a long way forward. 

For some time there was no sign of him or of any* 
body. Then there shaped itself a spot out of the dim 
mid-distance, between the masses of brushwood on 
each hand. It enlarged, and Tim could hear the 
bru-shing of feet over the tufts of sour grass. The 
airy gait revealed Fitzpiers even before his exact 
outline could be seen. 

Tim Tangs turned about and ran down the 
opposite side of the hill till he was again at the head 
of his own garden. It was the work of a few moments 
to drag out the man-trap very gently — 'that the plate 
might not be disturbed sufficiently to throw it — to a 
space between a pair of young oaks which, rooted in 
contiguity, grew apart upward, forming a V-shaped 
opening between ; and, being backed up by bushe.s, 
left this as the only course for a foot-passenger. In 
it he laid the trap with the same gentleness of handling, 
locked the chain round one of the trees, and finally 
slid back the guard which was placed to keep the gin 
from accidentally catching the arms of him who set 
it, or,, to use the local and better word, * toiled ’ It. 
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Having completed these arrangements Tim sprang 
through the adj oining hedge of his father’s garden^ ran 
down the path, and softly entered the house. 

Obedient to his order Suke had gone to bed ; and 
as soon as he had bolted the door Tim unlaced and 
kicked off his boots at the foot of the stairs and retired 
likewise, without lighting a candle. His object seemed 
to be to undress as soon as possible. Before, how- 
ever, he had completed the operation a long cry 
resounded without--penetratingi but indescribable. 

‘What’s that ?’ said Suke, starting up in bed. 

‘ Sounds as if somebody, had caught a hare in 
. his 'gin.’ : ^ : 

‘ O no,’ said she. ‘ It was not a hare, ’twas louder. 
■Harkf’ . : 

‘ Do ’ee get to sleep,’ said Tim. ‘How be you 
going to wake at half-past three else ? ’ 

She lay down and was silent. Tim stealthily 
opened the window and listened. Above the low 
harmonies produced by the instrumentation of the 
yarious species of tree around the premises he could 
hear the twitching of a chain from the spot whereon 
he had set the man-trap. But further human sound 
there was none. 

Tim was puzzled. In the haste of his project he 
had not calculated upon a cry; but if one, why not 
more ? He soon ceased to essay an answer, for Hin- 
tock was dead to him already. In half-a-dozen hours 
he would be out of its precincts for life, on his way to 
the antipodes. He closed the window and lay down. 

The hour which, had brought these movements of 
Tim to birth had been operating actively elsewhere. 
Awaiting in her father’s house the minute of her 
appointment with her husband, Grace Fitzpiers de- 
liberated on many things. Should she inform her 
father before going out that the estrangement of 
herself and Edred was not so complete as he had 
imagined and deemed desirable for her happiness.? 
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^ she did ao ah& muse in some measure become the 
apologist of her husband, and she was not prepared 
to go so 

' . As for him, he kept her in a mood of considerate 
gravity. He certainly had chained. He had at bj.s 
worst times always been gentle in his manner towards 
her. Could it be that she might make of him a true 
and worthy husband jret ? ahe had married him ; 
there was no getting ovv that; and ought she any 
longer to keep him at a distance? His suave 
d^erence to her lightest whim on the question of 
his comings and goings, when as her lawful husband 
he might show a little insistence, was n trait in his 
character as unexpected as it was engaging. If she 
bad been his empress, and he her thrall, he could not 
have exhibited a more sensitive cafe to avoid intriid-> 
ing upon her against her wlU. 

Impelled; by a rismombrance she took down » 
prayer- b(^k. and turned to the marriage-servicb! 
Reding Jt slowly through she became quite appalled 
at her recent, o/^handedness, when she retlfscovcretl 
what awfully solemn promises she had ni.ndc him at 
Hmtocfc chancel steps not so very long ago. She 
became lost in long ponderings on how far u person's 
coos^ence might !« bound by vows made without 
at the time a fuff recognition of their force. That 
pwticular sentence, beginning, ‘ Whom God hath 
jom^ together,’ was a sta^rer for a gentle woman 
of strong devotional sentiment. She wondered 

she^d done deliberating the time of Her engagement 
' . ®be wenJ^ Out. of. the house almost nt 

th= Tim Tang. ,o hb JZ 

M juncture w,» 

Srt"'- Fif*pie?aMS^stii] mU 

the actual one 

which further on passed between the two young oaks. 
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Thus far it was according to Tim's conjecture. . But 
about two hundred yards to the left, or rather less* 
was arising a condition which he had not divined, the 
emergence of. Grace as aforesaid from the upper 
corner of her father's garden with the view of meeting 
Tim's intended victim, Midway between husband 
and wife was the diabolical trap, silent, open, ready. 

: Fitzpiera's walk that night .had. been , cheerful, for 
he was convinced that the slow and gentle method 
he had adopted was promising success. The very 
restraint that he was obliged to exerdse upon himself, 
so as not to kill the dmicate bud of returning conp 
fideiice, fed . his flame. He walked so. much more, 
rapidly than Grace that if they continued advancing 
as they had begun, he would reach the trap a good 
half minute before she could reach the same spot. 
But here a new circumstance came in ; to escape the 
unpleasantness of being watched or listened to by 
luncera — naturally curious by reason of their strained 
relations — they hod arranged that their meeting’ for 
to 'night should be at the holm*tree on the ridge 
above-named, So soon, accordingly, as Fitzpiers 
reachdl the tree he stood still to awmt her. 

He had not paused under the prickly foliage more 
than two minutes when he thought he beard a scream 
from the othtir side of the ridge. Fitzpiers wondered 
what it could mean ; but such wind as there was just 
now blew in an adverse direction* and his mood was 
light. He set down the origin of the sound , to one of 
the superstitious, freaks or frolicsome scrimmages be- 
tween sweethi^rts that still survived in Hintock from 
old-Engllsh times.; and waited .bn;.where he stood till 
ten minutes had passed. Feeling then a little uneasy 
his mind reverted to the scream ; and he went forward 
over the summit and down the embowered incline till 
he reached the pair of sister oaks: with the narrow 
opening between , them. • ...... ^ 

Fitzpiers stumbled and all but.: fell. ' Stretching 
down his hand to ascertain the obstruction it came in 
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contact with a confused mass of silken drapery and 
ironwork that conveyed absolutely no explanatory 
idea 'to his. mind at dl. . It was but the . work of n 
moment to strike b. match ; and then he saw a sight 
which congealed his blood. 

: The man-trap was thrown; and between its jaws 
was part of a woman’s clothing-^ patterned silk skirt 
-gripped with such violence that the ifon teeth had 
passed through it, skewering its tissue in a score of 
places. He immediately recognized the skirt as that 
of one of his wife's gowns^die gown that she had 
worn when she met him on the veiy last occasion. 

■ Fitzpiers had often studied .the edect of these 
instruments when examining the collection at Hintock 
House,, and the conception instantly ./Idshed through 
hinl.that Grace had beeh caught, taken' out. mangled 
by; some chance passer, and carried home, some of 
her . 'Clothes being left, behind in the difficulty of 
getti^ her : free. . : The shock, of this conviction, 
strikii^ into the very current of high hope, was so 
great niat he cried out like one in corporal agony, and 
m his misery bowed himself down to the ground. 

Of ^all^the degrees and qualities of punishment 
that. Fitzpiers. had undergone since his sins against 
Grace, first began, jiot any even approximated' in 
. intensity to this.' 'O, my own— my darling! O, cruel 
H^ven-^it is too much this I ’ he cried, writhing and 
rockmg himself , over the sorry accessories of her he 
deplored, =. 

The voice of his distress was sufficiently loud to 
be audible to any one who might have been there to 
hear it; and one , there was, Right and left of the 
narrow psM between. the oaks were dense bushes; 
and now from, behind these a female figure glided, 
.whose appearmce even in the gloom was, Siough 

graceful in outime, noticeably strange. “ 

^She WM white m to the waist, and figured above. 

^ t lacking the portion 

of her ^ess; which the gin retained, 
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' Don’t be grieved about me-^don’t^ dear Edred I ' 
she exdamied,' niehing up and bending over him. ‘ I 
am not hurt a bit I I was coming oh to find, you after 
I . had released myaelf, but I . heard footsteps and I 
hid . away because I was without some of my clothing, 
and ,I did . not know who the person might Im.' 

Fitzpiers. had sprung to his . feet, and his next act 
wasjno less unpren^editated by him than it was irre- 
sistible by her, and would have been so by any woman 
not of Amaxonian strength.' He. clasped: hiS arms 
completely round her, pressed , her to his breast and 
kiss^ her passionately. 

. 'You are not deadl— you are not hurt! Thank 
God — thank God r he said, almost sobbing iii his 
delight and relief from the horror of his appr^ension. 

;‘i Grace, my wife, my love, how is this^what has 
happened ? 

/;! was. coming on to you,’ she said as distinctly 
as- she could in the half-iimothered state of her face 
ag^nst hisi ‘I was trying to be as puiKnual as 
pbssible, and as I 'had started a minute late i I ran 
alorigvtho'path .vwy swiftly— ^fortunately for myself. 
Just when I had passed between these trees I felt 
ramething clutch at my dress from behind with a 
noise, and: the next moment I was pulled backwards 
byriti and'M to the ground . 1 screamed with terror, 
■thinldngiit.lwas a man d^ng idown there; to mi^er 
ine, ,bnt. the-dext moment 1 discovered- it was iron, 
Hpd i thAt fny clothes were caught in a trap, I pulled 
this 'way: and that, but the thing Would not let go, 
drag it as I would, and I did not know! what to do, 1 
did ohjj want to alafm my father or anybody, as I 
Wish^ nobody to know of these meetings with you, 
BO I could think of no other plan than slipping off my 
skirt, moaning: to run oh Md tell yoii what a strange 
accident had happened to, me.' Sut/ when'-I had just 
freed;, myself by leaviilg the dress' behind I • heard 
steps, andmot being-sure it- wss-iyoii I did hot like to 
be seen in such a picklci ao I hid away',-’'. 
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■ It wa3 onljr your speed that , saved, you I One or 
both of your legs would have been broken if you had 
come at ordina^ walking pace.’ 

‘ Or yours, if you had got here first,' said she, be- 
ginning to reah'ze the whole ghastliness of the possi- 
bility, or what seemed a possibility to them, though 
whether the old springs would have done quite so 
inuch mischief may be doubted. ' O, Edrcu, there 
has been an Eye watching over us to-night, and we 
should be thanl^ul indeed!' . . 

He continued to press his face tp hers, ‘ You are 
rabe — offline agab now I ' 

She owned; that she supposed she was. :'I heard 
what you said when yoti thought I was injured,' she 
went on shyly) 'and I know: that a man who could 
suffer as you were suffering must have a tender regard 
for me. But how does this awful thing come here ? ' 

• : I suppose it has something to do with poachers.' 
Fiupiers: was still so ' shaken by the sense of her 
danger that he was obliged to sit awhile, and it was 
not until Grace said, ' If I could only get my skirt 
out Qobody; would know anything about it,' tiiac hu 
bestirred himself, . 

By ^eir united efforts, each standing on one of 
the springs of the trapi they pressed them down 
suffioently to insert across the jaws a billet which 
they dreggy from a faggot near at hand, and it was 
then possible to extract the silk mouthful from the 
monsters bite, c^ed and pierced with small holes, 
but not torn. Fitzpiers assisted her to put it on 
agmu ; and when her customaiy contours were thus 
ratorrf they waJked on_toget(;er, Grace taking bin 
I^d Lr’w “ “"Pfovement by paaa% it 

*^he Ja having been broken in this unexpected 
imanqeT' she made no further attempt at reserve 'I 
would ask you to come bto the house,' she said, 'but 
my .mpctmgs .with you have been kept secret from mv 

father, and I should like to prepare him,' ^ 
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' Never rnind, deareat. I, could not very well l)ave 
accepted the. invitation. I shall never, liveihere again 
— as much for yoUr sake ad for. mine. . ;< l.have.aewa.tq 
tell you on this very pointi^butimy alarm: had put it 
out of my head. I ihave.,bought a practicet or rather 
a partn^ship, in the Midlands, and I must go there 
in a week: to take up permanent, residence. . My poor 
old great-aunt died about eight months ago,, and left 
me enough to do this. I have taken a little Airnished 
house for a time, till. we can get one of our. own,! .. 

He described. the place, and the surroundings, and 
the view from the windows ; and . Grace became much 
interested, ‘But. why are you not there now?' she 
said. 

' Because I .cannot tear myself ^away from here, till 
I have your promise. Now, darling, you will aCcom- 
panv me there sobn-'-will you not? To-night has 
settled that? ' . , . 

Grace's tremblings had gone oft, and she did not 
say nay. They went on together. ,• 

The adventure, and the emotions consequent, upoii 
the reunion which that event hod forced on, combined 
to render Grace oblivious of the direction of their 
desultory ramble,' till she noticed : they were, in an 
encircled giade in the densest part of the. wood. The 
moon, that had imperceptibly added her rays to the 
scene, :shone -almost. vertically. . It. was an exception- 
ally soft, balmy evening for the time pf year, which 
was just that transient period in the May month when 
beech trees have suddenly unfolded large limp young 
leaves of the softness of butterflies' win^, Boughs 
bearing such leaves hung . low around and completely 
inclps^ them, so that it was as if they were in a great 
green vase, which had moss for its bottom and leaf 
sides. Here they sat down. 

The clouds having been packed in the west that 
evening so as to retain the departing glare a long 
while, the hoiu: had seemed much earlier than it was. 
But suddenly the question of time occurred to her. 
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* I must go - back/; 'sHe said, springiag up ] and 
withbut furthv delay they set their faces towards 
HiaCbck. As they walked he examined his watch by 
the aid of die now strong moonlight. 

' By the gods, T think I have iost my train I ' said 
Pitspiers. . 

■ ' Dear mo^whereabouts are wo?' said she, 

''Two miles 'in. the direction Of Sherton,’. 

‘ Then do you hasten on, Edred. I am not in thu 
least afraid, I recognize now the part of the wood 
we are in;' and I can find my way back quite easily. 
I'll tell my father that we have made it up. I wish I 
had not kept our meetings so private,- for it may vex 
him a little to know I. have been seeing you. He is 
. gietting old- and irritablej' that was'.wny I did not. 
Good-bye.-?' 

.y.i' Biitj as I must stay at the- -Earl of "Wessex, to- 
night for I <^not possibly catch the train,. I think it 
would'bo'safer'for'you' to let me take' care of you/ 

' But what wiJi my father think has become of mo I 
He does not ,Jmow:in the least where I am — he thinks 
1 only went into the garden for a few minutes.' 

^ Hay'^ill surely guess— somebody has hooii me for 
certain. " I'll go all the way bade with you to-morrow.' 

But" that ' newly-done- up place ~tho Karl of 
Wessex I ’ . : ; ' 

‘If you are so very particular about the publicity I 
will stay at; a little quiet one’ . ■ 

, • ' 0 no — ^it'i is not that I . am' particular'.— -bui I 
ha.ven't a brush or comb or anything I ’ 
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XLVIII 

Aj,u the evening Melbury had been coming to his 
door saying, ‘ I wonder where in the world that girl 
is! N ever in all my born days did I know her bide 
out like this ! She surely said she was going into the 
garden to get some parsley.’ 

Melbury searched the garden, the outbuildings, 
and the orchard, but could find no trace of her, and 
then he made inquiries at the cottages of such of his 
workmen as had not gone to bed, avoiding Tangs’s 
because he knew the young people were to rise early 
to leave. In these inquiries one of the men’s wives 
somewhat incautiously let out the fact that she had 
heard a scream in the wood, though from which 
direction she could not say. 

This set Melbury’s fears on end. He told the 
men to light lanterns, and headed by himself they 
started, Creedle following at the last moment with 
a bundle of grapnels and ropes which he could not be 
persuaded to leave behind, and the company being 
joined by the hollow-turner and Cawtree as they 
went along. 

They explored the precincts of the villsge, and in 
a .short time lighted upon the man-trap. Its discovery 
simply added an item of fact without helping their 
conjectures ; but Melbury’s indefinite alarm was 
greatly increased when, holding a candle to the 
ground, he saw in the teeth of the instrument some 
frayings from Grace’s clothing. No intelligence of 
any kind was gained till they met a woodman of 
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Delborough, who said that he had seen a lady answer- 
ing to the description her father gave of Grace, 
walking through the wood on a gentleman's arm in 
the direction of Sherton. 

‘Was he supporting her?’ said Melbury. 

‘ Well — rather,’ said the man, 

‘ Did she walk lame?’ 

‘ Well, ’tis true her head hung over towards him a 
bit.’ 

Creedle groaned tragically. 

Melbury, not suspecting the presence of Fitzpiers, 
coupled this account with the man-trap and the 
scream ; he could not understand what it all meant, 
but the sinister event of the trap made him follow on. 
Accordingly, they bore away towards the town shout- 
ing as they went, and in due course emerged upon 
the highway. 

N earing Sherton Abbas the previous information 
was confirmed by other strollers, though the gentle- 
man’s supporting arm had disappeared from these 
later accounts. At last they were so near Sherton 
that Melbury informed his faithful followers that he 
did not wish to drag them further at so late an hour, 
since he could go on by himself and inquire if the 
woman who had been seen were really Grace. But 
they would not leave him alone in his anxiety, and 
trudged onward till the lamplight from the. town 
began to illuminate their faces. At the entrance to 
the borough they got fresh scent of the pursued, but 
coupled with the new condition that the lady in the 
costume described had been going up the street alone. 

‘ Faith — -I believe she’s mesmerized, or walking in 
her sleep !’ said Melbury. 

However, the identity of this woman with Grace 
was by no means certain ; but they plodded along the 
street. Percomb the hairdresser, who had despoiled 
Marty of her tresses, was standing at his door, and 
they duly put inquiries to him. 

‘ Ah— -how’s Little Hintbck folk by now ! ’ he cried 
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before replying. ‘ Never have I been over there 
since one winter night some three year ago — and 
then I lost myself finding it. How can ye live in 
such a one-eyed place ? Great Hintock is bad enough 
—but Little Hintock — the bats and owls would 
drive me melancholy-mad ! It took two days to raise 
my sperrits to their true pitch again after that night I 
went there, Mr. Melbury, sir, as a man that’s put 
by money, why not retire and live here, and see 
something of the world ? ’ 

The responses at last given by him to their queries 
guided them to the building that offered the best 
accommodation in Sherton — having been rebuilt con- 
temporaneously with the construction of the railway— 
namely, the Earl of Wessex Hotel. 

Leaving the others without, Melbury made prompt 
inquiry here. His alarm was lessened, though his 
perplexity was increased, when he received a brief 
reply that such a lady was in the hou.se. 

‘Do you know if it is my daughter ?’ asked 
Melbury. 

The waiter did not. 

‘ Do you know the lady’s name ? ’ 

Of this, too, the household was ignorant, the hotel 
having been taken by brand-new people from a dis- 
tance. They knew the gentleman very well by sight, 
and had not thought it nece.ssary to ask him to enter 
his name. 

‘ Oh, the gentleman appears again now,' said 
Melbury to himself. ‘ Well, I want to see the lady,’ 
he declared. 

A message was taken up, and after some delay the 
shape of Grace appeared descending round the bend 
of the staircase, looking as if she lived there, but in 
other respects rather guilty and frightened. 

‘Why — ^ what the name— began her father. ‘I 
thoug-ht you went out to get parsley ! ' _ 

‘ O yes - I did"— but it is all right,’ said Grace in a 

flurried whusper. ‘ I am not alone here. I am here 
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with Edred, It is entirely owing to an accitloiit, 
ftther,’ 

■ . ‘ Edred ? An accident? How does he come here? 
.1 thought he was two hundred mile off, ' 

^Yea-^-ao he is — I mean he has got a beautiful 
practice two hundred mllead/f ; he has bought it with 
his ;own money, some that came to him. But he 
travelled here, and I was nearly caught in a mnii'tmp, 
and that’s how it is I am here. We were just thinking 
of sending a messenger to let you Itnow.’ 

Melbury did not seem to be particularly enlighiuiitHl 
by this explanation. 

'You were. caught in a man-trap? ’ 

‘Yes; my dress was. That's how it arose. Edred 
is upstairs in the. sttiang-room,’ she went on. ‘ He 
Would not mindi seeing you, I. am sure.* ' 

• 'O faith, I don't vrant to see him I I have soen 
him', too often a'ready, ; I'll see. him another, time, 
perhaps, if 'fis to oblige ’ee.' 

‘He came to see me; he wanted: to consult me 
about Ais large partnership I speak of, as it is vei'y 
promising.' 

'Oh; I am glad to hear it,’ said Melbury drily, 

.-••I 'A:pause ensued, during which the inquiring factm 
arid whity-brown clothes of Melbury's companions 
appeared in the doorway, . 

' Then bain’t you coming home with ua ? ' hu 
asked. 


' 1~1 think not,' said Grace, blushing. 

■ ' H'’m--very well— you are your own miatreiw,* hu 
rrturned, in tones which seemed to assert otherwisu. 

^‘Gogd-night ; ' and Melbury retreated towaixla thu 
door. 


f- VDon’t be Mgry, lather,' she said, following him n 
few steps, ' r have done it for the beat I ■ ■ • . 
r ' I «u not angry; though it is true I have been a 

He left the hotel, not without relief, for to be 
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under the eyes of strangers while he conversed with 
his lost child had enuiarrassed him much. His 
search-party I top, hod looked: awkward there, having 
rushed to the task of investigation some in their 
shirt-sleeves, others in their leatlier aprons, • and all 
much stained^ — just as they had come from their vWjrk 
of barking, and not in their Sherton marketing atiirt: ; 
while Creole, with his ropes and grapnels and air of 
impending tragedy had added meliincJioly..to gawki- 
ness. . _ ^ 

‘ Now, neighbours,' said Mclbury, on joining them, 
as it is getting late we'll leg it home omiiii ns fast as 
we can. I ought to tell you tliat there has Ihm'ii 
some mistake — some arrangement entered into 
between Mr. and Mrs. Fit/piers which I didn't 
quite Understand — an important practice in the Mid- 
land counties has come to him, which made it luittus- 
sai’yforher to join him to-night-— so she says. ^J'h.’it'.'i 
all it was — and I'm ^rry 1 drugguil you out.' 

' Well,' said the hollow-turner, 'Jiere lie w<i seven 
mile from home, and night-time, imd not a Iiass or 
foUNfooted creeping thing to our iiaine. 1 say, we'll 
have a niossel and a drop o' suminat to Htruiigtheii 
our. nerves afore w.p vamp all the way IhicIc again I 
My throat's as dry as a kex. What d'ye say, wj's? ' 

They all concurred on the need for su-stenance, and 
proceeded to the antique buck street in which the ml 
curtain of the tavern to which Winterborne had taken 
Grace was the only radiant object. : Ah soon a.s they 
had stumbled down into the room Melbury rinlenxl 
tliBih to be served,, when they mnde them.iidve.s com- 
fortable by the long . table, and stretehiHl out iheir 
legs upon the lierrtng-boned sand of the- /loor. Mel- 
bury himself, restless ns usual, walked to the dimr 
while he waited for them, unci looked up and down 
the street,-' 

' Wellt — ^he's her husband,’ Melbury said to hininttlf, 
‘and let her take hint liack to her bed if she will I . . . 
But let hen bear jn mind that the woman walks and 
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laughs fiotacwhere at this .very moment whose neck 
he'll be collv next as he does hers to-night ; and 
as ihe did' relice Chaurmotid's last yern* ; . and Suke 
Datnson’s the year> afore I , » . It's a forlorn hope for 
her ; -and God knows how it 'will end I ' 

' Inside the inn the talk was also of the reunited 
pair.; ■ 

• ' I’d gie her a good shaking if she were liiy maid ; 
pretending to go ;out in garden, and leoding folk a 
doien-mile traipse that have got to get up at five 
o’clock to-morrow,’ said a bark-ripper ; who,. not work- 
ing regularly for Melbury, could afford to indulge in 
strong' opinions. 

'f. don't speak ISO wurm as that,’ said the hollow- 
turner, 'but if 'tis right for cotiplca to make a 
country talk about their parting for ever, and excite 
the neighbours, and then make fools of ’em like this, 
why, 1 haven’t stood upon one leg for five-and-twmity 
.. year,' . _ 

. : All his listeners knew that when he alluded, to his 
fpot-Iatbe in these enigmatic terms the speaker meant 
to be. impressive ; and Creedle cliimed in with, ' Ah, 
youiw women do wax wanton in these days! Why 
couldn’t .she ha' bode; with her father, and been 
faithful I ’ Poor Creedle was thinking of his old 
employer. - .. . 

.'Blit thiS: deceiving of folks is nothing unusual in 
rnatrlmony/ ^d Farmer- Gawtree, ‘ I Icnbw’d a man 
and wife — ‘faith,. I don't, njind owning, as there’s no 
strangers'here, that the pair were my own 'relations — • 
tpeyd' be at it. that, hot one hour that , you’d hear 
the p^er, and the tongs, and the • bellows, and . the 
. warmingrpM, flee across the house with the move- 
ments of their vfcngeance I and the next hour you'd 
heor/ein singing "The. Spotted Cow" together as 
peaceable u twb holy twins; yea~and very good 
you^ they had, and would strike in like street baliet- 

“1 the high notes,’ 

i.is so with couples ^ tnqr: do make up diflerenccs 
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in all manner of queer ways,’ said the bark-ripper. *1 
Icnowed a woman ; and the husband o' her went away 
for four-and-twenty year. And one. night he came 
hoine when she was sitting by the fire, and thereupon 
he sat down himself on the other side of the chimney- 
corner. " Well," says she, " have ye got any news i* " 
“Don’t know as I have," says he; “have you?" 
“No,” says she, "except that my daughter by the 
husband that succeeded 'ee was married last month, 
which was a year after I was made a widow by him," 
“Oh I Anything else?" he says. “No," says she, 
And there they sat, one on each side of that chimney- 
corner, and were found by the neighbours sound asleep 
in their chairs, not having known what to talk about 
at all.* 

' Well, I don't care who the iiian Is,' said Creedle, 

‘ it took a good deal to interest 'em, and that's true. 
It won't he the same with these.’ 

' No. He is such u projick, you see. And .she is 
a wonderful scholar too I ' 

' What women do know nowadays 1 ' observed the 
hollow-tiwner. ‘ You can't deceive 'em as you could 
in my time.- 

' What they kaowed then was not small,' said 
John Upjohn. * Always a good deal more tlian the 
men I Why, when I went courting my wife that is 
now, the skilfulness that she would show in keeping 
me on her pretty side as she walked was beyond all 
belief. Terhapa you've noticed that she's got a pretty 
side to her face as well; as a plain one ? ’ 

'1 can't .say I've noticed it particular much,’ said 
the hollow- turner blandly. 

'Well,' continued Upjohn, riot disconcerted, ‘she 
has. All women under the : sun be prettier one side 
than t'other. And, as I was saying, the jjiilns she 
would take to make me walk on the pretty side went 
unending I I warrant, that whether we were going 
with the sun or against the sun, uphill or downmll, in 
wind or in lewth, thnt wart of her.S was always towards 
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die hedp|e, suid- that dimple towards me. There: was 
I, too simple to see her wheelihgfs and . turnings ; and 
she so artful, though two years younger, that she 
could lead me with a cotton thread, like a blind ram ; 
for that was in the third climate of our courtship, . . ; 
N o : I don't think the women have got clevei'er, for 
they was never otherwise,’ 

' How many climates may there be in courtship, 
Mr,. Upjohn ? ' inquired a youth — ^the same who had . 
assisted at Winterbome’s Christmas party. 

' Five — from the coolest to the hottest — leastwise 
there was five in mine,' 

'.Can ye give us the chronicle of ’em, Mr. 
Upjohn ? ' : . 

'Yes — I could. I could certainly. But 'tis quite 
unoeoessary. They'll come to ye by nater, young 
m^i too soon for your good.' 

'At present Mrs. . Fitzpiera can lead the doctor 
as your mis'ess could lead you,’ the hollow-turner 
remarked. 'She's ^ot him quite tame. But how 
lon^ 'twill last I can i say. I happened to be setting 
a wire > on the top of my garden one night when he 
met her on the other side of the hedge ; and the way 
she queened it, and fenced, hiid kept that poor feller 
at a distance was enough to. freeze yer blood, I 
should never. have supposed it of such a girl' 

: 'Melburv now returned to the room, and the men 
having declared themselves refreshed they all started 
on the homeward journey, which was by no means 
cheerless under' the rays of the high moon. Haying 
to walk the whole . distance they came by a foo^atn 
rather shorter than the highway, though difficult 
except to those who knew the country well. This 
brought them hy way of the church ; and passing the 
graveyard they observed as they talked a motionless 
figure staiidinp; by the gate, 

'1 think It was Marty South,' said the hollow- 
turner pai'enthetically. 

‘ I ^ink 'twas ; 'a was always a lonely maid,'jrtld 
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Upjohn. And they passed on homeward, and thought 
of the matter no more. > ; • - 

It was Marty, as they hod supposed. That even- 
ing had been the particular one of the week upon 
which Grace and herself had been accustomed to 
privately deposit flowers on Giles's grave, and this was 
the first occasion since his death eight months earlier 
on which Grace had failed to keep; her appointment, 
Marty had waited in the road just: outside Melbury’s, 
where her feilow'pilgrim had been wont to join her, 
till she was weary ; and at last, thinking that Grace 
had missed her, and gone on alone, she followed the 
way to the church, but saw no Grace in. front of her.' 
It got later, and Marty continued her walk till she 
reached the churchyard but still no Grace. 

Yet her sense of comrade^ip would not allow her to 
^o on to the grave alone, and still thinking the delay 
lad been unavoidable she stood there with her little 
Jiisket of (lowers in her clasped hands, and her feet 
ciiilled by the damp ground, till more than two hours 
hod passed. She then heard the footsteps of 
Melbury's men, who presently passed on their return 
from the search. In the silence of the night Marty 
could not help hearing fragments of their epnversa.- 
tion, from which she acquit^ a general idea of what 
liad occurred, and that Mrs, Fitzplera was by that 
time in the arms of another man than Giles. 

Immediately they had dropped down the hill she 
entered die. churchyard, going to a secluded corner 
behind the bushes where rose the unadorned stone 
that marked the lost bed of Giles Wiiiterborne. As 
this solitary and silent girl stood there in the moon- 
light, a straight slim figure, clothed in a plaitlcss 
gown, the contours of womanhood so undeveloped as 
to he scarcely perceptible in her, the mai'ks of poverty 
and toll efliued by the misty hour, she touched 
sublimity at points, and looked almost like a . being who 
had rejected with indifference the attribute of sex for 
the loftier quality of abstract humanism. She stooped 
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down and cleared away the withered flowers - that 
Grace and herself had laid there the previous week, 
and put her fresh ones in their place. 

/ ‘NbWi my own, own love, • ^he whispered, 'you 
are mine, and only niine; for she has foi'got 'ee at 
last, although for her 'you. died 1 1 But. I— whenever 
I ^et up Til think of 'ee, and whenever I lie down I'll 
think of 'ee acaiu;; . Whenever : I plant the young 
larches Til think that none can. plant, as you planted ; 
and. whenever I split a gad, and whenever I turn the 
cider wring. Til say none could do it like yoii, If 
ever I forget your name let me forget home aiid 
heaven! . . Dut.no, no, my love, I never can foivet 
'ee ,' for you. was a good man, and did good things P. 
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